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No. V. 


KEENS, NO. II 


In our Second Number (March 1830, vol. 


. p- 191), translations of four Irish 


keens, or lamentations for the dead, may ‘s found, with some prefatory obser- 
vations respecting these remarkable extemporaneous compositions. 


No. V.—KEEN 


Said to have been composed, 


ON YOUNG DRINAN. 


about forty years since, by the nurse of a boy named 


Drinan, as she accompanied his funeral from Cork to Carrigaline. 


According to the tradition respecting 
this keen, the sister-in-law of Drinan’s 
nurse entertained an enmity towards 
her husband’s family; and, roused by 
the boast respecting ‘her father-in-law’s 
abundant table, in the sixth verse, she 
replied in a severe commentary. Whe- 


ther this produced a rejoinder from 
the prima donna, or whether (as is very 
improbable) she remained silent under * 
the insult, I am unable to state, having 
faithfully translated all (and it is ap- 
parently a mere fragment) that I 
obtained. 


The pulse of my heart and the prop of my years, 

‘The child of my breast, whom its softness had cherished, 
Lies there ! —and I see through the mist of my tears, 

In the darkness of death, that my sunshine* has perished. 


Iiad he lived, open house he'd have kept for all men — 

Though a child, who that marked his high spirit could doubt him? 
But he now lies as cold as the snow in the glen, 

And what is this world to be left in without him ? 


My gossips! the ways of the world I'll explain — 
They are falsehood, and meanness, and cheating, and squeezing, 
Since small bits of sheep-skin will great rents obtain, 


And the agent is warm while the tenant is freezing. 


c 


The rents they are heavy; then look at the ground, 
Every foot is twice measured by learned surveyors : 


* Qo 5nyanac (my sunshine) is the usual term applied, in the south of Ireland, 


by mothers to their children, 
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No landlord in Ireland is now to be found, 
Who will give the odd acre to gain a man’s prayers. 


With clothing and victuals, the needy and poor 

My child would have helped through the cold of the winter ; 
In summer the thirsty would drink at his door ; 

And his nurse, in no manner of thing would he stint her. 


She never was stinted — fresh fish every day, 
And potatoes the largest, her father was able 
To give her, with honey, and butter, and whey, 
And the best wine of France he could put on his table.* 


The Speaker’s Sister-in-law replies: 
} I 


May a heart raw and scalding be yours for the boast ! 
Your father, poor man! to his wit’s end was driven ; 

Your fresh fish — the limpet picked up on the coast, 
Your potatoes —the small things to pigs only given.t 


Your butter slocaune t — that’s the scum of the strand, 
Your honey — from sea-comb$ flung up by the ocean, 
Your whey —the sour milk fom a dead woman’s hand, || 
And the best wine of France ! — you're a fool, I’ve a notion. 


* In order to convey some idea to the English reader of the Irish versification of 
this keen, the above four lines are here set down according to their sound on the 
English ear; and they will, at the same time, be sufficient to satisfy the Irish scholar 
of the closeness of the translation : . 


Ma harrow though gan doubs 
Augus shrovagh de vahig, ma haddeen a chlun 
La konnost a pratéé rowr, esk eur aw noun 
Le Mill, angus le mowl, 
Le fien own Vrank an owl.” 


The first line, which forms the omqued, or burden, and signifies ‘‘ My darling, 
you were w ithout (or beyond) doubt,” is used indifferently at the commencement or 
close of every verse. In Irish it is termed ** the consequence of the verse,” and is 
omitted in the translation, being merely used in extemporaneous composition to allow 
time for the mental arrangement of the verse which is to follow, and as it is often 
repeated twice or thrice over, without system, to the evident injury of the keen when 
committed to paper. 

+ Literally, the cut or wounded potatoes (Cpnéasac) put aside for pigs *food. To 
be fed on small potatoes, is considered as little short of actual starvation. 


Thus a 
damsel, in the pcpular song, tells her lover — 


‘« I’m none of your Looneys, nor half-famished Mooneys, 
That picked out and sold the big minions [a species of potato] 
To portion off Joan ; the crehas e at at home, 
With a dip [a relish] made of salt and boiled onions.” 


¢ Correctly written Sleabacay, Anglice, lever. The word appears to me to be 
compounded of Sleab, or Slay, and Can; ; i. e. mud-butter. 


§ Wuynjnesc, literally, sea-weft ; the name given to a common marine produc- 
tion thrown up on the shore, and not unlike a w asp’s nest. 


|| It is a horrible superstition of the south of Ireland, that the left hand of a 
corpse, if dipped into the churn, will make the cream produce considerably more 
butter, and of a richer and better kind, than it would otherwise have done. ‘ In the 
year 1816 I saw a woman, who had been apprehended and taken into custody on a 
charge of ‘raising cream’ by means of a dead man’s hand; and two hands, in a 
shocking state of putrefaction, were exhibited in evidence of the fact. 1t was after- 
wards, however, proved that these hands had been conveyed into the dairy by some 
persons who wished to injure the poor woman. But the ‘circumstance was sufficient 
to prove the existence of the superstition, which then became a general subject of 
conversation in the neighbourhood where it occurred.” 
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No. VI.—THE FAIR KEEN ON EDMUND WALSH AND ARTHUR LEARY. 


About sixty years since a farmer, 
named Edmund Walsh (Bpenac),* 
was hanged and beheaded at Cork, for 
the murder of Arthur Leary, his neigh- 
bour and gossip.t+ 

Walsh was married to a respectable 
young woman, by whom he had two 
children, when he became enamoured 
of another woman, named Mary Fahey. 
She urged him to murder his wife, in 
order that he might marry her; and 
the infatuated man at length agreed to 
her diabolical proposal. Fearing that 
his better feeling might return and 
overcome his resolution, Mary Fahey 
accompanied Walsh home the night 
of the proposed murder, and held a 
candle while he sharpened a razor for 
the purpose of committing it. 

When Walsh and his paramour en- 
tered the room in which his wife and 
children slept, he stopped for a moment, 
conscience-struck at the act he was 
about to perpetrate. 

“ Why don’t you goon?” demanded 
his companion in guilt. 

Thus urged forward, Walshadvanced 
to the side of the bed. Again he hesi- 
tated, and on belholding his children 
calmly sleeping by their mother’s side, 
he turned away. 

“ What!” exclaimed the fiend in 
woman’s shape, “‘ have you no courage, 
Edmund ? give me the razor.” 

Stepping back from the bed, Walsh 
left the room. ‘ I have done my wife 
enough of wrong,” said he. ‘ Heaven 
will not let me murder her, guarded as 
she is by those two little angels at her 
side.” And he rushed forth wildly 


from the house, followed by Mary 
Fahey, in an agony of rage and disap- 
pointment. 

A violent altercation ensued, between 
Walsh and Mary Fahey, at a gate near 
the high road, along which Walsh’s 
neighbour and gossip, Arthur Leary 
happened at the moment to pass. It 
was evident to Walsh, from the loud 
tone of voice in which he had spoken, 
that Leary must have overheard suftici- 
ent to criminate him ; and, acting upon 
the impulse of the moment, he wrenched 
a bar from the gate, and following Leary, 
struck the unoffending man a murderous 
blow on the back of the head, which 
felled him to the ground. 

Whilst Walsh held a consultation 
with his profligate companion as to 
the best mode of disposing of Leary’s 
body, the parish priest came up, and 
Walsh, to prevent discovery, ran furi- 
ously at him, with the intention of kil- 
ling him also. But the priest, roused 
by the violent demeanour of Walsh, 
who brandished the bar of the gate, 
struck spurs into his horse, and plung- 
ing into the river Ownabuoy, escaped 
by swimming across it. 

** Ah, you have escaped me,” shouted 
Walsh (in Irish) ; ‘God is good to you 
—for the skin of my neck has been 
tanned to night, to make leather for 
the spurs of the devil.” Which last 
remarkable sentence has since become 
an idiom in the district. 

The priest, to whom Walsh’s person 
was well known, could only believe, 
from his wild and extraordinary conduct, 
coupled with this expression, that he 


* The surname of Walsh is rendered in Irish, Brenagh ; i.e. a Briton, or Welsh- 


man. 


An inscription (1543) in a chapel adjoining Tullaroan Church, requests the 


reader to pray for the founder, “ et : pro: anima : Mnorina : Brenach : uxort : ejus,” &c., 
a lady stated to be the daughter of Walter Walsh, of Castle Hoel, baron Shanacher, 
and lord of Walsh’s country. 

+ Although gossip is a familiar English word, from the Saxon Gooribbe, it is 
necessary to remind the reader of its primitive and Irish signification, which perhaps 
is best done in the words of Verstegan. ‘‘ Our Christian ancestors, understanding a 
spiritual affinity to grow between the parents and such as undertooke for the child at 
baptisme, called each other by the name of Godsib, that is, of kin together through 
God; and the child, in like manner, called such his Godfathers and Godmothers.” 
The spiritual affinity of Gossipred was considered to be among the strongest of 
feudal ties, and is frequently alluded to by Irish historians. A common and solemn 
threat of vengeance still used in Ireland is, ‘* By the hand of my gossip” (dan Lama 
mo éandayp Crore, literally, by the hand planted through Christ in mine) ; which, 
although now an empty expression, was formerly sufficient to implicate the fellow- 
sponsors in the quarrel. As gossips were, therefore, bound to succour each other, 


the murder of one was popularly regarded in the same light as that ofa parent, or 
blood-relation. 
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had become suddenly deranged ; and 
it was so reported on the following 
morning—a supposition which Walsh’s 
excited and agitated appearance was 
well calculated to confirm. 

Arthur Leary having left his home 
with the intention of being absent two 
or three days, his disappearance caused 
no uneasiness for his safety to be felt 
until after the expiration of that time. 
But when, at the end of a weck, he 
neither returned home nor was heard 
of, and inquiry after him was made in 
vain at the place for which he had set 
out, serious apprehensions began to be 
entertained as to his fate; and as the 
rivers had been much swollen by heavy 
rains, it was believed that he must have 
been drowned in attempting to pass 
some ford. However, the body not 
having been found, a rumour got 
abroad respecting the possibility of 
Leary having been murdered, as he 
was known to have had some money 
about him. This rumour becoming 
more general, some gentlemen of the 
barony (Kinalea), whether in their love 
of justice or sport, may be questioned, 
proposed a hunt with a good pack of 
fox-hounds, as the most likely mode of 
discovering Leary’s body, if it lay con- 
cealed in any obscure or secret nook, 
The proposition was eagerly received, 
and, to use the words of the narrator 
of these circumstances, ‘* every man 
and boy in the six parishes, gentle and 
simple, assembled at the bunt which 
was given out for Arthur Leary.” 

By the dogs, the body of Leary was 
discovered in what is locally termed 
“a double ditch,” that is, a high broad 
bank of earth, planted with a double 
row of trees. An old fox-earth in this 
double ditch had been widened, and 
the body of the murdered man thrust 
into it, without further effort at conceal- 
ment than placing a few loose stones 
und sods of turf over the entrance. 

The body was removed, and a coro- 
ner’ inquest held upon it. It wasevi- 





* Blood-money, liter ally, és ue silver,” 
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dentthat robbery was not the murderer’s 
object, from the money, which Leary 
was known to have about him, being 
found in one of the pockets. From 
the evidence of the priest, however, 
together with the place where the body 
was found being close to Walsh’s 
farm, and other circumstances which 
transpired, strong suspicion became 
attached to Walsh, as the murderer of 
his gossip. 

On Walsh being brought into the 
presence of the murdered man, the 
corpse is said to have gushed out blood 
at the ears and nose: such is, at least, 
the popular version ofthe story. Walsh 
was immediately made a prisoner, and 
sent to Cork, where he was tried at 
the ensuing assizes. Upon the evi- 
dence of Mary Fahey, who became 
approver, he was found guilty ; and, 
pursuant to his sentence, was hanged 
at the Gallows Green of Cork, and his 
head spiked on the South Jail of that 
city. 

Some years after the murder of her 
husband, the widow Leary met Walsh’s 
daughter at the fair of Carrigaline, when 
the following keen, or dialogue, took 
place : 


MRS. LEARY. 

Is not that Ned Walsh’s daughter, 

In the cloak blood-money* bought her? 
WALSH’S DAUGHTER. 

Yes, Iam she. Ned Walsh's name 

Is one that makes me feel no shame. 

Yes, I’m his child; though you have seen 

My father hung at Gallows Green. 

The Lord be good unto his soul! 

It was no horse or cow he stole, 

Nor was it for arrears of rent 

That Edmund Walsh to jail was sent. 

MRS. LEARY. 

If not for these, it was for worse — 

Your father had the country’s curse. 

By him was killed the best of men ; 

He at one blow made orphans t ten, 

And changed to grief their infant mirth 

Beside the mournful widow's hearth : 

One heavy blow, with bar of gate, 

My heart ‘and home made desolate. 


is the name given to a reward offered for 


the apprehension, ‘and paid upon the conviction of a murderer or other criminal; and 


to have received it—in other words, 


to have turned informer —is considered among 


the Irish peasantry to be so great a stigma upon the character, that an informer is 


generally obliged to leave the country. 


It is difficult to understand Mrs. Leary’s 


allusion, unless it means, that as Walsh's property became forfeited with his life, 
might be considered in the light of a reward, as the gift of the crown to his os 


widow and children. 


+ I have translated in the Anglo-Irish idiom. 
commonly applied to children who have lost either parent ; 
is the phrase made use of. 
motherless” orphans is requisite to convey the English meaniug of the word. 


‘« motherless orphans,” 


In Ireland, the word orphan is 
‘* fatherless orphans,” or 
The eddition of “ fatherless and 
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Huntsmen and hounds, at break of day, MRS. LEARY. 












Went forth to search all Kinalea ; If I had silver and had gold, 
And by the dogs was Arthur found, As much as ia this fair is told, 
Not fairly buried in the ground, I'd give it all, and think I'd be 
But his bruised body heedless thrown, A gainer, could I Arthur see : 
Like carcass that no friend would own. I'd give it, if twas ten times more, 
Murdered he was by Gossip’s hand, My two best cows, the gown 1 wore— 
For whom he would have staked his Ay, all I had I’d freely give 

land. To see again my husband live. 

WALSH’S DAUGHTER. WALSH’S DAUGHTER. 


Small would have been the risk of ground, Alas, alas, my father dear! 
When no one need for Walsh be bound; No sign he shewed of guilt or fear, 













My father had so much of pride, When on the car I saw him bound ; 
Ten thousand deaths he would have died _I saw the rope his neck around, 

Before a favour he would take, And on a spike I saw his head 

Or ask a boon for friendship’s sake. When he was sleeping with the dead. 
A blow in passion that was given, His corpse in Temple-Breedy* lies, 
Through Christ may mercy findinheaven. Keen'd by the white-winged sea-gull’s 


cries, 
No. VII.—KEEN FOR YOUNG RYAN. 


An address from the mother of a 


















He was as the Christmas mummer, 


young man, to the keeners who were Bounding like a ball in play ; 
hired to attend his funeral, and probably He was as the dancing summer, 
delivered by her, as the procession was Bright and merry as the May. 


about to depart from her house to the ; ' . 
burial ground. Thename ofthe young What was motion now is starkness, 


man is traditionally said to be Ryan, _What was comfort now is none, 
and, judging from the allusion to the | What was sunshine now is darkness — 
river Dowr, he appears to have been a My heart's music, it is gone ° 
resident in the eastern part of the county 
of Cork. There’s a grief that few can measure, 
All-absorbing, deep, and dim ; 

Maidens! sing no more in gladness "Tis a grief makes death a pleasure, 

To your merry spinning-wheels ; And that grief 1 feel for him. 
Join the keeners’ voice of sadness, 

Feel for what a mother feels. Dark as flows the buried Dowr, || 


Where no ray can reach its tide, 
So no bright beam has the power 
Through my soul’s cold stream to 


See the space within my dwelling, 
*Tis the cold blank space of death ! 
Twas the banshee’st voice came swelling 


y i a 

. ; Bea lide. 

Slowly o’er the midnight heath. 6 

Keeners! let your voices blending, Did your eyes, like holy fountain, 
Long and loudly mourn my boy ; Gush with never-failing spring ; J 

Through Six Counties} proudly sending Had ye voices like the mountain, 
Song as great as that of Troy. § Then my lost child ye might sing. 














* Or Temple-Breada, i. e. Bridget’s Church, stands perched on a bleak height at 
the western entrance of Cork harbour, and is a valuable landmark to seamen. 

+ A spirit which is superstitiously believed in Ireland to give warning of death 
to certain families, by loud and wailing cries. 

¢ A literal translation, probably meaning the province of Munster. 

§ Or, as lasting as Homer’s verse. The comment made upon this line to me, by 
the reciter of the original—a miserably poor schoolmaster— was, ‘‘ Opus vatum durat 
— Glory be to God for that same.” 

|| Dr. Smith, in his History of Cork, mentions, that ‘‘ about a mile south-east of 
Castle Martyr, a river called the Dowr breaks out from a limestone rock, after taking 
a subterraneous course near half a mile, having its rise near Mogeely.” It has been 
remarked, that ‘‘ the original [of this verse] would seem to have suggested to Mr. 
Moore the notion of that touching song, in his Irish Melodies — 


‘ As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below,’” &c. 


{ A holy well, or fountain, is supposed never to be dried up. 
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Keeners! let your song not falter — 
He was as the hawthorn fair ; 
Lowly at the Virgin’s altar 
Will his mother kneel in prayer. 


Prayer is good to calm the spirit, 
When the keen is sweetly sung ; 

Death though mortal flesh inherit, 
Why should age lament the young ? 


Berore entering on the second Sec- 
tion of Count Beppo’s History, the 
Editor will indulge in a philosophical 
reflection. 

This Beppic Hegira (Flight from 
Palermo) we have now arrived at 
brings us down, in European History, 
to somewhere about the epoch of the 
Peace of Paris. Old Feudal Europe 
(while he flies forth into the whole 
Earth) has just finished the last of 
her “tavern-brawls” (or wars) ; and 
lain down to doze, and yawn, and dis- 
consolately wear off the headaches, 
bruises, nervous prostration, and flac- 
cidity consequent thereon: for the brawl 
had been a long one (Seven Years long); 
and there had been many such, begot- 
ten, as is usual, of Intoxication (from 
Pride, or other Devil’s-drink), and foul 
humours in the constitution. Alas, it 
was not so much a disconsolate doze, 
after ebriety and quarrel, that poor old 
Feudal Europe had now to undergo, 
and then on awakening to drink anew 
(wine of Abomination), and quarrel 
anew: old Feudal Europe has fallen 
a-dozing to die! Her next awakening 
will be with no tavern-brawl (at the 
King’s Head or Prime Minister); but 
with the stern Avatar of Democracy, 
hymning its world-thrilling birth and 
battle song in the distant West ;—there- 
from to go out conquering and to con- 
quer, till it have made the circuit of all 
the Earth, and old dead Feudal Europe 
is born again (after infinite pangs !) 
into a new Industrial one. At Beppo’s 
Hegira, as we said, Europe was in the 
last languor and stertorous fever-sleep 
of Dissolution : alas, with us and with 
our sons (for a generation or two), it is 
almost still worse,—were it not that in 



















Count Cagliostro. 
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’Twas the banshee’s lonely wailing — 
Well I knew the voice of death, 

On the night-wind slowly sailing 
O’er the bleak and gloomy heath. 


Through the holy mother, Mary, 
And her babe, our Saviour blest, 
Hearts that of this world are weary* 
Will in heaven find joy and rest. 


COUNT CAGLIOSTRO >: 


IN TWO FLIGHTS. 


Flight Last. 


Birth-throes there is ever Hope, in 
Death-throes the final departure of 
Hope. 

Now the philosophic reflection we 
were to indulge in, was no other than 
this, most germane to our subject: 
the portentous extent of Quackery, the 
multitudinous variety of Quacks that 
along with our Beppo, and under him 
each in his degree, overran all Europe 
during that same period, the latter half 
of last century. It was the very age 
of impostors, cut-purses, swindlers, 
double-gangers, enthusiasts, ambiguous 
persons ; quacks simple, quacks com- 
pound ; crackbrained, or with deceit 
prepense ; quacks and quackeries of 
all colours and kinds. How many 
Mesmerists, Magicians, Cabalists, 
Swedenborgians, Illuminati, Crucified 
Nuns, and Devils of Loudun! To 
which the Inquisition Biographer adds 
Vampires, Sylphs, Rosicrucians, Free- 
masons, and an Etcetera. Consider 
your Schropfers, Cagliostros, Casa- 
novas, Saint-Germains, Dr. Grahams ; 
the Chevalier d’Eon, Psalmanazar, 
Abbé Paris, and the Ghost of Cock- 
lane! As if Bedlam had broken loose ; 
as if rather (in that “ spiritual Twelfth- 
hour of the Night”’) the everlasting Pit 
had opened itself, and from its still 
blacker bosom had issued Madness 
and all manner of shapeless Misbirths, 
to masquerade and chatter there. 

But indeed, if we consider, how 
could it be otherwise’ In that ster- 
torous last fever-sleep of our European 
world, must not Phantasms enough 
(born of the Pit, as all such are) flit 
past, in ghastly masquerading and 
chattering? A low scarce-audible 
moan (in Parliamentary Petitions, 
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Meal-mobs, Popish Riots, Treatises 
on Atheism) struggles from the mori- 
bund sleeper; frees him not from his 
hellish guests and saturnalia: Phan- 
tasms these “of a dying brain.” So 
too, when the old Roman world, the 
measure of its iniquities being full, 
was to expire, and (in still bitterer 
agonies) be born again, had they not 
Venefice, Mathematici, Apolloniuses 
with the Golden Thigh, Apollonius’ 
Asses, and False Christs enough,— 
before a RepEEMER arose! 

For, in truth, and altogether apart 
from such _half-figurative language, 
Putrescence is not more naturally the 
scene of unclean creatures in the world 
physical, than Social Decay is of quacks 
in the world moral. Nay, look at it 
with the eye of the mere Logician, ofthe 
Political Economist. In such periods 
of Social Decay, what is called an over- 
flowing Population, that is a Population 
which, under the old Captains of In- 
dustry (named Higher Classes, Ricos 
Hombres, Aristocracies, and the like), 
can no longer find work and wages, in- 
creases the number of Unprofessionals, 
Lack-alls, Social Nondescripts ; with 
appetite of utmost keenness, which 
there is no known method of satisfying. 
Nay more, and perversely enough, ever 
as Population augments, your Captains 
of Industry can and do dwindle more 
and more into Captains of Idleness ; 
whereby the more and more overflow- 
ing Population is worse and worse 
governed (shewn what to do, for that 
is the only government): thus is the 
candle lighted at both ends; and the 
number of social Nondescripts increases 
in double-quick ratio. Whoso is alive, 
it is said, ** must live;” at all events, 
will live; a task which daily gets 
harder, reduces to stranger shifts. And 
now furthermore, with general economic 
distress, in such a Period, there is 
usually conjoined the utmost decay of 
moral principle: indeed, so universal 
is this conjunction, many men have 
seen it to be a concatenation and cau- 
sation ; justly enough, except that such 
have (ever since a certain religious- 
repentant feeling went out of date) 
committed one sore mistake: what is 
vulgarly called putting the cart before 
the horse. Political. Fconofffcal Bene- 
factor of the Species! deceive not thy- 
self with barren sophisms: National 
suffering is (if thou wilt understand the 
words) verily a “ judgment of God ;” 
has ever been preceded by national 
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crime. ‘“ Be it here once more main- 
tained before the world,” cries Sauer- 
teig, in one of his Springwurzel, “ that 
temporal Distress, that Misery of any 
kind, is not the cause of Immorality, 
but the effect thereof! Among indi- 
viduals, it is true, so wide is the empire 
of Chance, poverty and wealth go all 
at haphazard ; a Saint Paul is making 
tents at Corinth, while a Kaiser Nero 
fiddles, in ivory palaces, over a burn- 
ing Rome. Nevertheless here too, if 
nowise wealth and poverty, yet well- 
being and ill-being, even in the tem- 
poral economic sense, go commonly in 
respective partnership with Wisdom 
and with Folly: no man can, for a 
length of time, be wholly wretched if 
there is not a disharmony (a folly and 
wickedness) within himself; neither 
can the richest Creesus, and never so 
eupeptic (for he too has his indiges- 
tions, and dies at last of surfeit), be 
other than discontented, perplexed, 
unhappy, if he be a Fool.”—This we 
apprehend is true, O Sauerteig, yet not 
the whole truth ; for there is more than 
days’ work and days’ wages in this 
world of ours ; which, as thou knowest, 
is itself quite other than a “ Worksho 

and Fancy-Bazaar,” is also a “¢ Mystic 
Temple and Hall of Doom.” Thus we 
have heard of such things as good men 
struggling with adversity, and offering 
a spectacle for the very gods.—“ But 
with a nation,” continues he, ‘‘ where 
the multitude of the chances covers, 
in great measure, the uncertainty of 
Chance, it may be said to hold always 
that general Suffering is the fruit of 
general Misbehaviour, general Disho- 
nesty. Consider it well: had all men 
stood faithfully to their posts, the Evil, 
when it first rose, had been manfully 
fronted, and abolished, not lazily 
blinked, and left to grow, with the 
foul sluggard’s comfort: ‘It will last 
my time.’ Thou foul sluggard, and 
even thief (Faulenzer,ja Dieb)! For 
art thou not a thief,to pocket thy day’s 
wages (be they counted in groschen 
or in gold thousands) for this, if it be 
for any thing, for watching on thy 
special watch-tower that God’s City 
(which this His World is, where His 
children dwell) suffer no damage ; and, 
all the while, to watch only that thy 
own ease be not invaded,—let other- 
wise hard come to hard as it will and 
can? Unhappy! It will last thy time: 
thy worthless sham of an existence, 
wherein nothing but the Digestion was 
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real, will have evaporated in the in- 
terim ; it will last thy time: but will 
it last thy Eternity? Or what if it 
should not last thy time (mark that 
also, for that also will be the fate of 
some such lying sluggard); but take 
fire, and explode, and consume thee 
like the moth!” 

The sum of the matter, in any case, 
is, that national Poverty and national 
Dishonesty go together; that conti- 
nually increasing social Nondescripts 
get ever the hungrier, ever the falser. 
Now say, lave we not here the very 
making of Quackery ; raw-material, 
plastic-energy, both in full action? 
Dishonesty the raw-material, Hunger 
the plastic-energy : what will not the 
two realise! Nay observe farther how 
Dishonesty is the raw-material not of 
Quacks only, but also, in great part, 
of Dupes. In Goodness, were it never 
so simple, there is the surest instinct 
for the Good; the uneasiest uncon- 
querable repulsion for the False and 
Bad. The very Devil Mephistopheles 
cannot deceive poor guileless Mar- 
garet: “ it stands written on his front 
that he never loved a living soul.” 
The like too has many a human in- 
ferior Quack painfully experienced ; 
the like lies in store for our hero Beppo. 
But now with such abundant raw- 
material not only to make Quacks of, 
but to feed and occupy them on, if the 
plastic-energy (of Hunger) fail not, 
what a world shall we have! The 
wonder is not that the eighteenth cen- 
tury had very numerous Quacks, but 
rather that they were not innumerable. 

In that same French Revolution 
alone, which burnt up so much, what un- 
measured masses of Quackism were set 
fire to ; nay,as foul mephitic fire-damp 
in that case, were made to flame ina 
fierce, sublime splendour ; coruscating, 
even illuminating! The Count Saint 
Germain, some twenty years later, had 
found a quite new element, of Frater- 
nisation, Sacred right of Insurrection, 
Oratorship of the Human Species, 
wherefrom to body himself forth quite 
otherwise: Schropfer needed not now, 
as Blackguard undeterred, have so- 
lemnly shot himself in the Rosenthal ; 
might have solemnly sacrificed himself, 
as Jacobin half-heroic, in the Place de 
la Révolution. For your quack-genius 
is indeed born, but also made; cir- 
cumstances shape him or stunt him. 
Beppo Balsamo, born British in these 
new days, could have conjured fewer 
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Spirits; yet had found a living and 
glory, as Castlereagh Spy, Irish Associa- 
tionist, Blacking-Manufacturer, Book- 
Publisher, Able Editor. Withal too 
the reader will observe that Quacks, 
in every time, are of two sorts: the 
Declared Quack ; and the Undeclared, 
who if you question him, will deny 
stormfully, both to others and to him- 
self; of which two quack-species the 
proportions vary with the varying 
capacity of the age. If Beppo’s was 
the age of the Declared, therein, after 
all French Revolutions, we will grant, 
lay one of its main distinctions from 
ours; which is it not yet (and for a 
generation or two) the age of the 
Undeclared ? Alas, almost a. still 
more detestable age ;— yet now (by 
God’s grace) with Prophecy, with ir- 
reversible Enactment (registered in 
Heaven’s chancery,—where thou too, if 
thou wilt /ook, mayst read and know) 
that its death-doom shall not linger. 
Be it speedy, be it sure !—And so here- 
with were our philosophical reflection, 
on the nature, causes, prevalence, 
decline and expected (temporary) de- 
struction of Quackery, concluded ; and 
now the Beppic poetic Narrative can 
once more take its course. 


Beppo then, like a Noah’s Raven, 
is Out upon that watery waste (of dis- 
solute, beduped, distracted European 
Life), to see if there is any carrion there. 
One unguided little Raven, in the wide- 
weltering “ Mother of dead Dogs:” 
will he not come to harm; will he not 
be snapt up, drowned, starved, and 
washed to the Devil there? No fear 
of him,—for a time. His eye (or 
scientific judgment), it is true, as yet 
takes in only a small section of it; 
but then his scent (instinct of genius) 
is prodigious: several endowments 
(forgery and others) he has unfolded 
into talents; the two sources of all 
quack-talent, Cunning and Impudence, 
are his in richest measure. 

As to his immediate course of action 
and adventure, the foolish Inquisition 
Biographer, it must be owned, shews 
himself a fool, and can give us next to 
no insight. Like enough, Beppo “ fled 
to Messina ;” simply as to the nearest 
city, and t get across to the mainland : 
but as to this “ certain Althotas” whom 
he met there, and voyaged with to 
Alexandria in Egypt, and how they 
made hemp into silk, and realised 
much money, and came to Malta, and 
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studied in the Laboratory there, and 
then the certain Althotas died,—of all 

this what shall be said? The foolish 

Inquisition Biographer is uncertain 

whether the certain Althotas was a 

Greek or a Spaniard: but unhappily 

the prior question is not settled, whe- 

ther he was at all. Superfluous it 

seems to put down Beppo’s own ac- 

count of his procedure ; he gave multi- 

farious accounts, as the exigencies of 
the case demanded: this of the “ cer- 

tain Althotas,” and hemp made into 

false silk, is as verisimilar as that other 

of the “ sage Althotas,” the heirship- 

apparent of Trebisond, and the Scherif 
of Mecca’s “* Adieu, unfortunate Child 

of Nature.” Naythe guesses of the igno- 

rant world ; how Count Cagliostro had 

been travelling tutor to a Prince (name 

not given), whom he murdered and 

took the money from; with others of 
the like,—were perhaps still more 

absurd. Beppo, we can see, was out 

and away,—the Devil knew whither. 
Far, variegated, painful, might his 
roamings be. A plausible-looking 
shadow of him shews itself hovering 
over Naples and Calabria ; thither, as 
to a famed high-school of Laziness and 

Scoundrelism, he may likely enough 
have gone to graduate. Of the Malta 
Laboratory,and Alexandrian hemp-silk, 
the less we say the better. This only is 
clear: That Beppo dived deep down 
into the lugubrious-obscure regions 
of Rascaldom; like a Knight to the 
palace of his Fairy; remained unseen 
there, and returned thence armed at all 
points. 

If we fancy, meanwhile, that Beppo 
already meditated becoming Grand 
Cophta, and riding at Strasburg in the 
Cardinal’s carriage, we mistake much. 
Gift of Prophecy has been wisely de- 
nied toman. Dida man foresee his life, 
and not merely hope it, and grope it, 
and so, by Necessity and Free-will, 
make and fabricate it into a reality, he 
were no man, but some other kind of 
creature, superhuman or subterhuman. 
No man sees far; the most see no far- 
ther than their noses. From the quite 
dim uncertain mass of the Future 
(“lying there,” says a Scottish Hu- 
morist, “ uncombed, uncarded, like a 
mass of tarry wool proverbially ill to 
spin), they spin out, better or worse, 
their rumply, infirm thread of Exist- 
ence (and wind it up, up—till the 
spool is full) ; seeing but some little 

half-yard of it at once; exclaiming, as 
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they look into the betarred, entangled 
mass of Futurity, We shall see ! 

The first authentic fact with regard to 
Beppo is, that his swart squat figure 
becomes visible in the Corso and Campo 
Vaccino of Rome; that he “ lodges at 
the Sign of the Sun in the Rotonda,” 
and sells pen-drawings there. Pro- 
perly they are not pen-drawings; but 
printed engravings or etchings, to 
which Beppo, with a pen and a little 
Indian ink, has added the degree of 
scratching to give them the air of such. 
Thereby mainly does he realise a thin 
livelihood. From which we infer that 
his transactions in Naples and Ca- 
labria, with Althotas and hemp-silk, or 
whatever else, had not turned to much. 

Forged pen-drawings are no mine of 
wealth: neither was Beppo Balsamo 
any thing of an Adonis; on the con- 
trary, a most dusky, bull-necked, mas- 
tiff-faced, sinister-looking individual : 
nevertheless, on applying for the favour 
or the hand of Lorenza Feliciani, a 
beautiful Roman donzella, “ dwelling 
near the Trinity of the Pilgrims,” the 
unfortunate child of Nature prospers be- 
yond our hopes. Authorities differ as 
to the rank and status of fair Lorenza : 
one account says, she was the daughter 
of a Girdle-maker ; but adds er- 
roneously that it was in Calabria. The 
matter must remain suspended. Cer- 
tain enough, she was a handsome bux- 
om creature, “‘ both pretty and lady- 
like” (itis presumable) ; but having no 
offer, in a country too prone to celi- 
bacy, took up with the bull-necked 
forger of pen-drawings, whose suit too 
was doubtless pressed with the most 
flowing rhetoric. She gave herself in 
marriage to him ; and the parents ad- 
mitted him to quarter in their house, 
till it should appear what was next to 
be done. 

Two kitchen-fires, says the Proverb, 
burn not on one hearth: here, more- 
over, might be quite special causes of 
discord. Pen-drawing, at best a hun- 
gry concern, has now exhausted itself, 
and must be given up: but Beppo’s 
household prospects brighten, on the 
other side; in the charms of his Lo- 
renza he sees before him what the 

French call “ a Future confused and 
immense.” The hint was given ; and, 
with reluctance, or without reluctance 
(for the evidence leans both ways), was 
taken and reduced to practice : Signor 
and Signora Balsamo are forth from 
the old Girdler’s house, into the wide 
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world, seeking and finding adven- 
tures. 

The foolish Inquisition Biographer, 
with painful scientific accuracy, fur- 
nishes a descriptive catalogue of all 
the successive Cullies (Italian Counts, 
French Envoys, Spanish Marquises, 
Dukes and Drakes) in various quar- 
ters of the known world, whom this 
accomplished pair took in ; with the 
sums each yielded, and the methods 
employed to bewitch him. Into which 
descriptive catalogue, why should we 
here so much as cast a glance? 
Cullies (the easy cushions on which 
knaves and knavesses repose and fatten) 
have at all times existed, in considerable 
profusion : neither can the fact of a 
* clothed animal” (Marquis or other) 
having acted in that capacity to never 
such lengths, entitle him to mention in 
History. We pass over these. Beppo 
(or, as we must now learn to call him, 
the Count) appears at Venice, at Mar- 
seilles, at Madrid, Cadiz, Lisbon, 
Brussels; makes scientific pilgrimage 
to Saint-Germain (in Westphalia), re- 
ligious-commercial to Saint James in 
Compostella, to Our Lady in Loretto : 
south, north, east, west, he shews him- 
self; finds every where Lubricity and 
Stupidity (better or worse provided 
with cash), the two elements on which 
he thaumaturgically can work and 
live. Practice makes perfection ; Bep- 
po too was an apt scholar. By all 
methods he can awaken the stagnant 
imagination; cast maddening powder 
in the eyes. Already in Rome he has 
cultivated whiskers, and put on the 
uniform of a Prussian Colonel: dame 
Lorenza is fair to look upon; but how 
much fairer, if by the air of distance 
and dignity you lend enchantment to 
her! In other places, the Count ap- 
pears.as real Count ; as Marquis 
Pellegrini (lately from foreign parts) ; 
as Count this and Count that, Count 
Proteus-Incognito; finally as Count 
Alessandro Cagliostro.* Figure him 
shooting through the world with utmost 
rapidity ; ducking under here, when 
the sword-fishes (of Justice) make a 
dart at him; ducking up yonder, in 
new shape, at the distance ofa thousand 
miles; not unprovided with forged 
vouchers of Respectability ; above all 
with that best voucher of Respecta- 
bility, a four-horse carriage, beef-eaters, 
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and open purse, for Count Cagliostro 
has ready money and pays his way. At 
some Hotel of the Sun, Hotel of the 
Angel, Gold Lion, or Green Goose, or 
whatever Hotel it is, in whatever world- 
famous capital City, his chariot-wheels 
have rested; sleep and food have re- 
freshed his live-stock, chiefly the pearl 
and soul thereof, his indispensable 
Lorenza, now no longer Dame Lorenza, 
but Countess Seraphina, looking se- 
raphic enough! Monied Donothings, 
whereof in this vexed Earth there are 
many, ever lounging about such places, 
scan and comment on the foreign coat- 
of-arms ; ogle the fair foreign woman; 
who timidly recoils from their gaze, 
timidly responds to their reverences, 
as in halls and passages, they obse- 
quiously throw themselves in her way : 
ere long one monied Donothing (from 
amid his tags, tassels, sword-belts, 
fop-tackle, frizzled hair without brains 
beneath it) is heard speaking to ano- 
ther: “ Seen the Countess ?— Divine 
creature that!”—and so the game is 
begun. 

Let not the too sanguine reader, 
meanwhile, fancy that it is all holyday 
and heyday with his Lordship. The 
course of scoundrelism, any more than 
that oftrue love, never did run smooth. 
Seasons there may be when Count 
Proteus-Incognito has his epaulettes 
torn from his shoulders ; his garment- 
skirts clipt close by the buttocks ; and 
is bid sternly tarry at Jericho till his 
beard be grown. Harpies of Law de- 
file his solemn feasts; his light burns 
languid ; for a space seems utterly 
snuffed out, and dead in malodorous 
vapour. Dead only to blaze up the 
brighter! There is scoundrel-life in 
Beppo Cagliostro; cast him among 
the mud, tread him out of sight there, 
the miasmata do but stimulate and re- 
fresh him, he rises sneezing, is strong 
and young again. 

Behold him, for example, again in 
Palermo (after having seen many men 
and many lands); and how he again 
escapes thence. Why did he return to 
Palermo? Perhaps to astonish old 
friends by new grandeur; or for tem- 
porary shelter, if the Continent were 
getting hot for him; or perhaps in the 
mere way of general trade. He is 
seized there, and clapt in prison, for 
those foolish old businesses of the 
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treasure-digging Goldsmith, of the 
forged Will. 


“The manner of his escape,” says one, 
whose few words oa this obscure matter 
are so many light-points for us, ‘‘deserves 
to be described. The Son of one of the 
first Sicilian Princes, and great landed 
Proprietors (who moreover had filled im- 
portant stations at the Neapolitan Court), 
was a person that united with a strong 
body and ungovernable temper all the 
tyrannical caprice which the rich and 
great, without cultivation, think them- 
selves entitled to exhibit. 

« Donna Lorenza had contrived to gain 
this man; and on him the fictitious Mar- 
chese Pellegrini founded his security. 
The Prince testified openly that he was 
the protector of this stranger pair: but 
what was his furv when Joseph Balsamo, at 
the instance of those whom he had cheated, 
was cast into prison! He tried various 
means to deliver him; and as these would 
not prosper, he publicly, in the Presi- 
dent’s antechamber, threatened the plain- 
tiffs’ Advocate with the frightfullest mis- 
usage if the suit were not dropt, and 
Balsamo forthwith set at liberty. As 
the Advocate declined such proposal, he 
clutched him, beat him, threw him on 
the floor, trampled him with his feet, and 
could hardly be restrained from still far- 
ther outrages, when the President himself 
came running out, at the tumult, and 
commanded peace. 

“ This latter, a weak, dependent man, 
made no attempt to punish the injurer ; 
the plaintiffs and their Advocate grew 
fainthearted; and Balsamo was let go; 
not so much as a registration in the 
Court-Books specifying his dismissal, who 
occasioned it, or how it took place.” * 


Thus sometimes, “a friend in the 
court is better than a penny in the 
purse !” Marchese Pellegrini ‘* quickly 
thereafter left Palermo, and performed 
various travels, whereof my author 
could impart no clear information.” 
Whither, or how far, the Game-chicken 
Prince went with him is not hinted. 

So it might, at times, be quite other- 
wise than in coach-and-four that our 
Cagliostro journeyed. Occasionally we 
find him as outrider journeying on 
horseback ; only Seraphina and her 
sop (whom she is to suck and eat) 
lolling on carriage-cushions ; the hardy 
Count glad that hereby he can have 
the shot paid. Nay sometimes he 


looks utterly poverty-struck, and must 
journey one knows not how. 
but 


Thus 


one briefest authentic-looking 
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glimpse of him presents itself in Eng- 
land, in the year 1772: no Count is he 
here, but mere Signor Balsamo again ; 
engaged in house-painting, for which 
he has a most peculiar talent. Was it 
true that he painted the country house 
of “ a Doctor Benemore ;” and having 
not painted, but only smeared it, was 
refused payment, and got a lawsuit 
with expenses instead? If Doctor 
Benemore have left any representatives 
in this Earth, they are desived to speak 
out. We add only, that if young 
Beppo had one of the prettiest wives, 
old Benemore had one of the ugliest 
daughters ; and so, putting one thing 
to another, matters might not be so 
bad. 

For it is to be observed, that the 
Count, on his own side, even in his 
days of highest splendour, is not idle. 
Faded dames of quality have many 
wants: the Count has not studied in 
the Convent Laboratory, or pilgrimed 
to the Count Saint-Germain, in West- 
phalia, to no purpose. With loftiest 
condescension he stoops to impart 
somewhat of his supernatural secrets,-— 
for a consideration. Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor is valuable; but what to the 
Beautifying-water of Count Alessandro! 
He that will undertake to smooth 
wrinkles, and make withered green 
parchment into a fair carnation skin, is 
he not one whom faded dames of 
quality will delight to honour? Or 
again, let the Beautifying-water suc- 
ceed or not, have not such dames (if 
calumny may be in aught believed) 
another want? This want too the in- 
defatigable Cagliostro will supply,— 
for a consideration. For faded gentle- 
men of quality the Count likewise has 
help. Not a charming Countess alone ; 
but a “ Wine of Egypt” (cantharides 
not being unknown to him), sold in 
drops, more precious than nectar ; 
which what faded gentleman of quality 
would not purchase with any thing 
short of life? Consider now what may 
be done with potions, washes, charms, 
love-philtres, among a class of mortals, 
idle from the mother’s womb ; rejoicing 
to be taught the Ionic dances, and me- 
ditating of love from their tender nails! 

Thus waxing, waning, broad-shining 
or extinct, an inconstant but unwearied 
Moon, rides on its course the Caglios- 
tric star. Thus are Count and Countess 
busy in their vocation; thus do they 





* Goethe’s Werke, b. xxviii. 132. 
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spend the golden season of their youth, 
—*“ for the Greatest Happiness of the 
greatest number?” Happy enough, 
had there been no sumptuary or adul- 
tery or swindlery Law-acts; no Heaven 
above, no Hell beneath ; no flight of 
Time, and gloomy land of Eld and 
Destitution and Desperation, towards 
which, by law of Fate, they see them- 
selves, at all moments, with frightful 
regularity, unaidably drifting. 

The prudent man provides against the 
inevitable. Already Count Cagliostro, 
with his love-philtres, his cantharidic 
Wine of Egypt ; nay far earlier, by his 
blue-flames and divining-rods (as with 
the poor sheep Goldsmith of Palermo) ; 
and ever since, by many a significant 
hint thrown out where the scene suited, 
—has dabbled in the Supernatural. 
As his seraphic Countess gives signs of 
withering, and one luxuriant branch of 
industry will die and drop off, others 
must be pushed into budding. Whether 
it was in England during what he 
called his “ first visit” in the year 
1776 (for the before-first, house-smear- 
ing visit was, reason or none, to go for 
nothing) that he first thought of Pro- 
phecy as a trade, is unknown: certain 
enough, he had begun to practice it 
then ; and this indeed not without a 
glimpse of insight into the national 
character. Various, truly, are the pur- 
suits of mankind ; whereon they would 
fain, unfolding the future, take Des- 
tiny by surprise: with us, bowever, 
as a nation of shopkeepers, they may be 
all said to centre in this one, Put 
money in thy purse! O for a Fortu- 
natus’-Pocket, with its ever-new coined 
gold ;—if, indeed, the true prayer were 
not rather: O for a Crassus’-Drink (of 
liquid gold), that so the accursed throat 
of Avarice might for once have enough 
and to spare! Meanwhile whoso 
should engage, keeping clear of the 
gallows, to teach men the secret of 
making money, were not he a Professor 
sure of audience? Strong were the 
general Scepticism ; still stronger the 
general Need and Greed. Count Cag- 
liostro, from his residence in Whit- 
combe Street, it is clear, had looked 
into the mysteries of the Little-go; by 
occult science knew the lucky number, 
Bish as yet was not; but Lotteries 
were ; gulls also were. The Count 
has his Language-master, his Portu- 
guese Jew, his nondescript Ex-Jesuits, 
whom he puts forth, as antenne, into 
coffee-houses, to stir up the minds of 
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men. ‘ Lord” Scott (a swindler 
swindled), and Miss Fry, and many 
others were they here could tell what 
it cost them: nay the very Lawbooks, 
and Lord Mansfield and Mr. Howarth 
speak of hundreds, and jewel-boxes, 
and quite handsome booties. Thus 
can the bustard pluck geese, and (if 
Law get the carcass) live upon their 
giblets ;—now and then however finds 
a vulture, too tough to pluck. 

The attentive reader is no doubt cu- 
rious to understand all the What and 
the How of Cagliostro’s procedure 
while England was the scene. As we 
too are, and have been ; but unhappily 
all in vain. To that English Life (of 
uncertain gender) none, as was said, 
need in their utmost extremity repair, 
Scarcely the very lodging of Cagliostro 
can be ascertained ; except incidentally 
that it was once in Whitcombe Street; 
for a few days, in Warwick Court, Hol- 
born: finally, for some space, in the 
King’s Bench Jail. Vain were it, 
meanwhile, for any reverencer of genius 
to pilgrim thither, seeking memorials of 
agreatman. Cagliostrois clean gone: 
on the strictest search, no token never 
so faint discloses itself. He went, and 
left nothing behind him ;—except per- 
haps a few cast-clothes, and other in- 
evitable exuviz, long since, not indeed 
annihilated (this nothing can be), yet 
beaten into mud, and spread as new 
soil over the general surface of Middle- 
sex and Surrey; floated by the Thames 
into old Ocean ; or flitting (the gaseous 
parts of them) in the universal Atmo- 
sphere, borne thereby to remotest cor- 
ners of the Earth, or beyond the limits 
of the Solar System! So fleeting is 
the track and habitation of man; so 
wondrous the stuff he builds of; his 
house, his very house of houses (what 
we call his Body), were he the first of 
geniuses, will evaporate in the strangest 
manner, and vanish even whither we 
have said. 

To us on our side, however, it is 
cheering to discover, for one thing, that 
Cagliostro found antagonists worthy of 
him : the bustard plucking geese, and 
living on their giblets, found not our 
whole Island peopled with geese, but 
here and there (as above hinted) with 
vultures, with hawks of still sharper 
quality than his. Priddle, Aylett, 
Saunders, O’Reilly: let these stand 
forth as the vindicators of English na- 
tional character. By whom Count 
Alessandro Cagliostro, as in dim fluc- 
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tuating outline indubitably appears, 
was bewritted, arrested, fleeced, hatch- 
elled, bewildered,and bedevilled, tillthe 
very Jail of King’s Bench seemed a re- 
fuge from them. A wholly obscure 
contest, as was natural; wherein, how- 
ever, to all candid eyes the vulturous 
and falconish character of our Isle fully 
asserts itself; and the foreign Quack 
of Quacks, with all his thaumaturgic 
Hemp-silks, Lottery-numbers, Beauty- 
waters, Seductions, Phosphorus boxes, 
and Wines of Egypt, is seen matched, 
and high throttled, by the natural un- 
assisted cunning of English Attorneys. 
Whereupon the bustard, feeling him- 
selfso pecked and plucked, takes wing, 
and flies to foreign parts. 

One good thing he has carried 
with him, notwithstanding: initiation 
into some primary arcana of Free-ma- 
sonry. The Quack of Quacks, with 
his primitive bias towards the super- 
natural-mystificatory must long have 
had his eye on Masonry; which, with 
its blazonry and mummery, sashes, 
drawn sabres, brothers Terrible, bro- 
thers Venerable (the whole so imposing 
by candle-light), offered the choicest 
element for him. All men profit by 
Union with men; the quack as much 
as another; nay in these two words 
Sworn Secrecy alone has he not found 
avery talisman! Cagtiostro then de- 
termines on Masonship. It was after- 
wards urged that the lodge he and his 
Seraphina got admission to (for she 
also was made a Mason, or Masoness ; 
and had a riband-garter solemnly bound 
on, with order to sleep in it fora night) 
was of low rank in the social scale ; 
numbering not a few of the pastrycook 
and hairdresser species. To which it 
could only be replied, that these alone 
spoke French ; that a man and mason, 
though he cooked pastry, was still a 
man and mason. Be this as it might, 
the apt Recipiendary is rapidly pro- 
moted through the three grades of Ap- 
prentice, Companion, Master; at the 
cost of five guineas. That of his being 
first raised into the air, by means of a 
rope and pulley fixed in the ceiling, 
“during which the heavy mass of his 
body must assuredly have caused him 
a dolorous sensation ;” and then being 
forced blindfold to shoot himself(though 
with privily disloaded pistol) in sign of 
courage and obedience: all this we 
can esteem an apocrypha,— palmed on 
the Roman Inquisition, otherwise prone 
to delusion. Five guineas, and some 
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foolish froth-speeches (delivered over 
liquor, and otherwise) was the cost. 
If you ask now, In what London Lodge 
was it? Alas, we know not, and shall 
never know. Certain only that Count 
Alessandro is a master-mason ; that 
having once crossed the threshold, his 
plastic genius will not stop there. 
Behold, accordingly, he has bought 
from “a Bookseller” certain manu- 
scripts belonging to “one George 
Cofton,a man absolutely unknown to 
him” (and to us), which treat of the 
“‘ Egyptian Masonry!” In other words, 
Count Alessandro will blow with his 
new five-guinea bellows ; having al- 
ways occasion to raise the wind. 

With regard specially to that huge 
soap-bubble of an Egyptian Masonry 
which he blew, and as conjuror caught 
many flies with, it is our painful duty 
to say a little; not much. The In- 
quisition Biographer, with deadly fear 
of heretical and democratical and black- 
magical Freemasons before his eyes, 
has gone into the matter to boundless 
depths; commenting, elucidating, even 
confuting : a certain expository masonic 
Order-Book of Cagliostro’s, which he 
has laid hand on, opens the whole mys- 
tery tohim. The ideas he declares to 
be Cagliostro’s; the composition all a 
Disciple’s, for the Count had no gift 
that way. What then does the Dis- 
ciple set forth? or, at lowest, the In- 
quisition Biographer say that he sets 
forth ? Much, much that is not to 
the point. 

Understand, however, that once in- 
spired, by the absolutely unknown 
George Cofton, with the notion of 
Egyptian Masonry, wherein as yet lay 
much “ magic and superstition,” Count 
Alessandro resolves to free it of these 
impious ingredients, and make it a kind 
of Last Evangile, or Renovator of the 
Universe,— which so needed renova- 
tion. “ As he did not believe any thing 
in matter of Faith,” says our wooden 
Familiar, “ nothing could arrest him.” 
True enough : how did he move 
along then? to what length did he go? 


‘‘In his system he promises his fol- 
lowers to conduct them to perfection, by 
means of a physical and moral regenera- 
tion ; to enable them by the former (or 
physical) to find the prime matter, or 
Philosopher’s Stone, and the acacia which 
consolidates in man the forces of the most 
vigorous youth and renders him immor- 
tal; and by the latter (or moral) to pro- 
cure them a Pentagon, which shall re« 
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store man to his primitive state of inno- 
cence, lost by original sin. The Founder 
supposes that this Egyptian Masonry was 
instituted by Enoch and Elias, who pro- 
pagated it in different parts of the world: 
however, in time, it lost much of its pu- 
rity and splendour. And so, by degrees, 
the Masonry of men had been reduced 
to pure buffoonery ; and that of women 
been almost entirely destroyed, having 
now for most part no place” in common 
Masonry. Till at last, the zeal of the 
Grand Cophta (so are the High-priests of 
Egypt named) had signalised itself by 
restoring the Masonry of both sexes to 
its pristine lustre.” 


With regard to the great question of 
constructing this invaluable Pentagon, 
which is to abolish Original Sin: how 
you have to choose a solitary mountain, 
and call it Sinai; and build a Pavilion 
on it to be named Sion, with twelve 
sides, in every side a window, and 
three stories, one of which is named 
Ararat; and with Twelve Masters, 
each at a window, yourself in the 
middle of them, go through unspeak- 
able formalities, vigils, removals, fasts, 
toils, distresses, and hardly get your 
Pentagon after all,—we shall say no- 
thing. As little concerning the still 
grander and painfuller process of Phy- 
sical Regeneration, or growing young 
again ; a thing not to be accomplished 
without a forty-days’ course of medi- 
cine, purgations, sweating-baths, faint- 
ing-fits, root-diet, phlebotomy, starva- 
tion, and desperation, more perhaps 
than it is all worth. Leaving these in- 
terior solemnities, and many high moral 
precepts of union, virtue, wisdom, and 
doctrines of Immortality and what not, 
will the reader care to cast an indiffer- 
ent glance on certain esoteric cere- 
monial parts of this Egyptian Masonry, 
—as the Inquisition Biographer, if we 
miscellaneously cull from him, may 
enable us? 

*« In all these ceremonial parts,” hus- 
kily avers the wooden Biographe r, ‘* you 
find as much sacrilege, profanation, su- 
perstition, and idole atry, as in common 
Masonry : invocations of the holy Name, 
prosternations, adorations lavished on the 
Venerable, or head of the Lodge; as- 
pirations, insufflations, inc« nse-burnings, 
fumigations, exorcisms of the Candidates 
and the garments they are to take; em- 
blems of the sacro-sanct Triad, of the 
Moon, ofthe Sun, of the Compass, Squi ire, 
and a thousand thousand other iniquities 
and ineptitudes, which are now well 


known in the world.” 
** We above made mention of the Grand 
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Cophta. By this title has been desic. 
nated the founder or restorer of Egy ptian 
Masonry. Cagliostro made no diffic ulty 
in admitting” (to me the Inquisitor) “ that 
under such name he was himself meant : 
now in this system the Grand Cophta is 
compared to the Highest: the most so- 
lemn acts of worship are paid him ; he 
has authority over the Angels; he is in- 
voked on all occasions ; every thing is 
done in virtue of his power ; which you 
are assured he derives immediately from 
God. Nay more: among the various 
rites observed in this exercise of Ma. 
sonry, you are ordered to recite the Veni 
Creator spiritus, the Te Deum, and some 
Psalms of David: to such an excess is 
impudence and audacity carried, that in 
the Psalm, Memento, Domine, David et 
omnis mansuetudinis ejus, every time the 
name David occurs, that of the Grand 
Cophta is to be substituted. 

“No Religion is excluded from the 
Egyptian Society: the Jew, the Calvin- 
ist, the Lutheran, can be admitted equally 
well with the Catholic, if so be they ad- 
mit the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul.” ‘* The men elevated 
to the rank of master take the names of 
the ancient Prophets; the women those 
of the Sibyls.” 

* * “« Then the Grand Mistress 
blows on the face of the female Reci- 
piendary, all along from brow to chin, 
and says: ‘I give you this breath, to 
cause to germinate and become alive in 
your heart the Truth which we possess ; 
to fortify in you the’ &c. &c.—*‘ Guar- 
dian of the new Knowledge which we 
prepare to make you partake of, by the 
sacred names of Helios, Mene, Tetragram- 
maton.’ 

** In the Essai sur les I/luminés, printed 
at Paris in 1789, I read that these latter 
words were suggested to Cagliostro as 
Arabic or Sacred ones by a Sleight-of- 
hand Man, who said that he was assisted 
by a spirit, and added that this spirit was 
the Soul of a Cabalist Jew, who by art- 
magic had killed his pig before the 
Christian Advent.” 

* * « They take a young lad, or a 
girl who is in the state of innocence: 
such they call the Pupil or the Columb; 
the Venerable communicates to him the 
power he would have had before the 

Fall of Man; which power 
mainly in commanding the pure Spirits ; 
these Spirits are to the number of seven : 
it is said they surround the Throne ; and 
that they govern the Seven Planets: 
their names are Anael, Michael, R: iphael, 


Gabriel, Uriel, Zobiachel, Anac hiel.” 

Or would the reader wish to see 
this Columb in action? She can act in 
two ways ; either behind a curtain, be- 
hind a hieroglyphically-painted Screen 


consists 
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with “ table and three candles ;” or as 
here “ before the Caraffe,” and shewing 
face. Ifthe miracle fail, it can ouly 
be because she is not “ in the state of 
innocence,’— an accident much to be 
guarded against. This scene is at 
Mittau ;— we find, indeed, that it is a 
Pupil affair, not a Columb one ; but 
for the rest that is perfectly indifferent : 


** Cagliostro accordingly (it is his own 
story still) brought a little Boy into the 
Lodge; son of a nobleman there. He 
placed him on his knees before a table, 
whereon stood a Bottle of pure water, 
and behind this some lighted candles: 
he made an exorcism round the Boy, put 
his hand on his head; and both, in this 
attitude, addressed their prayers to God 
for the happy accomplishment of the 
work. Having then bid the child look 
into the Bottle, directly the child cried 
that he saw a garden. Knowing hereby 
that Heaven assisted him, Cagliostro took 
courage, and bade the child ask of God 
the grace to see the Angel Michael. At 
first the child said: ‘ I see something 
white; I know not what it is.’ Then he 
began jumping, stamping like a possessed 
creature, and cried: ‘ There now! I see 
a child, like myself, that seems to have 
something angelical.’ All the assembly, 
and Cagliostro himself, remained speech- 
less withemotion. * * * The child 
being anew exorcised, with the hands of 
the Venerable on his head, and the cus- 
tomary prayers addressed to Heaven, he 
looked into the Bottle, and said, he saw 
his Sister at that moment coming down 
stairs, and embracing one of her brothers, 
That appeared impossible, the brother in 
question being then hundreds of miles 
off: however, Cagliostro felt not discon- 
certed; said, they might send to the 


country- hquse (where “the sister was) 
and see.” * 


Wonderful enough. Here, however, 
a fact rather suddenly transpires, which 
(as the Inquisition Biographer well 
urges) must serve to undeceive all be- 
lievers in Cagliostro; at least, call a 
blush into their cheeks. It seems: 
“The Grand Cophta, the restorer, the 
propagator of Egyptian Masonry, Count 
Cagliostro himself, testifies, in most 
part of his System, the profoundest 
respect for the Patriarch Moses: and 
yet this same Cagliostro affirmed before 
his judges that he had always felt the 
insurmountablest antipathy to Moses; 
and attributes this hatred to his con- 
stant t opinion, that Moses was a thief 
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for having carried off the Egyptian 
vessels ; which opinion, in spite of all 
the luminous arguments that were op- 
posed to him to shew how erroneous 
it was, he has continued to hold with 
an invincible obstinacy!” How re- 
concile these two inconsistencies? Aye, 
how ? 

But to finish off this Egyptian Ma- 
sonic business, and bring it all to a fo- 
cus, we shall now for, the first and for 
the last time, peep one moment through 
the spyglass of Monsieur de Luchet, 
in that Essai sur les Illuminés of his. 
The whole matter being so much of a 
chimera, how can it be painted other- 
wise than chimerically? Of the fol- 
lowing passage one thing is true, that 
a creature of the seed of Adam believed 
it tobe true. List, list, then; O list! 


“« The Recipiendary is led by a dark. 
some path, into an immense hall, the 
ceiling, the walls, the floor of which are 
covered by a black cloth, sprinkled over 
with red flames and menacing serpents : 
three sepulchral lamps emit, from time 
to time, a dying glimmer; and the eye 
half distinguishes, in this lugubrious den, 
certain wrecks of mortality suspended by 
funereal crapes: a heap of skeletons 
forms in the centre a sort of altar; on 
both sides of it are piled books; some 
contain menaces against the perjured ; 
others the deadly narrative of the ven- 
geances which the Invisible Spirit has 
exacted ; of the infernal evocations for a 
long time pronounced in vain. 

‘« Fight hours elapse. Then Phan- 
toms, trailing mortuary veils, slowly cross 
the hall, and sink in caverns, without 
audible noise of trapdoors or of falling. 
You notice only that they are gone by, a 
fetid odour exhaled from them. 

‘“« The Novice remains four-and-twenty 
hours in this gloomy abode, in the midst 
of a freezing silence. A rigorous fast 
has already weakened his thinking facul- 
ties. Liquors, prepared for the purpose, 
first weary, and at length wear out his 
senses. At his feet are placed three 
cups, filled with a drink of greenish co- 
lour. Necessity lifts them towards his 
lips ; involuntary fear repels them. 

‘* At last appear two men ; looked upon 
as the ministers of death. These gird 
the pale brow of the Recipiendary with 
an auroral-coloured riband, dipt in blood, 
and full of silvered c haracters mixed with 
the figure of Our Lady of Loretto. He 
receives a copper crucifix, of two inches 
length; to his neck are hung a sort of 
amulets, wrapped in violet cloth. He is 
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stript of his clothes ; which two minis- 
tering brethren deposit on a funeral pile, 
erected at the other end of the hall. 

With blood, on his naked body, are 
traced crosses. In this state ofsuffering 
and humiliation, he sees approaching with 
large strides five Phantoms, armed with 
swords, and clad in garments dropping 
blood. Their faces are veiled: they 
spread a carpet on the floor; kneel there ; 

pray ; and remain with outstretched hands 
crossed on their breast, and face fixed on 
the ground, in deep silence. An hour 
passes in this painful attitude. After 
which fatiguing trial, plaintive cries are 
heard ; the funeral pile takes fire, yet 
casts only a pale light; the garments are 
thrown on it and burnt. A colossal and 
almost transparent Figure rises from the 
very bosom of the pile. At sight of it, 
the five prostrated men fall into convul- 
sions insupportable to look on: the too 
faithful image of those foaming struggles 
wherein a mortal at handgrips with a 
sudden pain ends by sinking under it. 

«‘ Then a trembling voice pierces the 
vault, and articulates the formula of those 
execrable oaths that are to be sworn: 
my pen faulters; 1 think myself almost 
guilty to retrace them.” 


O Luchet, what a taking! Is there 
no hope left, thinkest thou! Thy brain 
is all gone to addled albumen; help 
seems none, if not in that last mother’s- 
bosom of all the ruined: Brandy-and- 
water! — An unfeeling world may 
laugh; but ought to recollect that, 
forty years ago, ‘these things were sad 
realities,—in the heads of many men. 

As to the execrable oaths, this seems 
the main one: “ Honour and respect 

Aqua Toffana, as a sure, prompt, and 
necessary means of purging the Globe, 
by the death or the hebetation of such 
as endeavour to debase the Truth, or 
snatch it from our hands.” And so 
the catastrophe ends by bathing our 
poor half-dead Recipiendary first in 
blood, then, after some genuflexions, 
in water; and “serving him a repast 
composed of roots,”—we grieve to say, 
mere potatoes-and-point! 


Figure now all this boundless cun- 
ningly devised Agglomerate of royal- 
arches, death’s-heads, hieroglyphically 
painted screens, Columbs ‘in the state 
of innocence ;” with spacious masonic 
halls, dark, or in the favourablest thea- 
trical light-and-dark ; Kircher’s magic- 
lantern, Belshazzar hand-writings (of 
phosphorus) ; ‘ plaintive tones,” gong- 
beatings; hoary beard of a supernatural 
Grand Cophtaemerging from the gloom ; 
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—and how it acts not only indirectly 
through the foolish senses of men, but 
directly on their Imagination; con- 
necting itself with Enoch and Elias, 
with Philanthropy, Immortality, Eleu- 
theromania, and Adam Weisshaupt’s 
Illuminati, and so downwards to the 
infinite Deep: figure all this; and in 
the centre of it, sitting eager and alert, 
the skilfullest Panourgos, working the 
mighty chaos, into a creation—of ready 
money. In such a wide plastic ocean 
of sham and foam had the Archquack 
now happily begun to envelop himself, 
Accordingly he goes forth prospering 
and to prosper. Arrived in any City, 
he has but by masonic grip to accredit 
himself with the Venerable of the place; 
and, not by degrees as formerly, but 
in a single night, is introduced in Grand 
Lodge to all that is fattest and foolish- 
est far or near; and in the fittest arena, 
a gilt-pasteboard Masonic hall. There 
between the two pillars of Jachin and 
Boaz, can the great Sheepstealer see 
his whole flock (of Dupeables) assem- 
bled in one penfold ; affectionately 
blatant, licking the hand they are to 
bleed by. Victorious Acharat-Beppo! 
The genius of Amazement, moreover, 
has now shed her glory round him; 
he is radiant-headed, a supernatural 
by his very gait. Behold him every 
where welcomed with vivats, or in 
awe-struck silence: gilt-pasteboard 
Freemasous receive him under the 
Steel Arch (of crossed sabres); he 
mounts to the Seat of the Venerable; 
holds high discourse hours long, on 
Masonry, Morality, Universal Science, 
Divinity, and Things in general, with 
“asublimity, anemphasis,and unction,” 
proceeding it appears, “ from the special 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” Then 
there are Egyptian Lodges to be found- 
ed, corresponded with (a thing in- 
volving expense) ; elementary fractions 
of many a priceless arcanum (nay, if 
the place will stand it, of the Pentagon 
itself) can be given to the purified in 
life: how gladly would he give them, 
but they have to be brought from the 
uttermost ends of the world, and cost 
money. Now too, with what tenfold 
impetuosity do all the old trades of 
Eg gyptian Drops, Beauty-waters, Se- 
cret-favours, e ¥pand themselves, and 
rise in saeat Lifeweary, monied 
Donothing, this oe Countess is 
Grand Priestess of the Egyptian Fe- 
male Lodges; has a touch of the 
supramundane Undine in her: 
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all thy intrigues, hadst thou ever yet 
Endymion-like an intrigue with the 
lunar Diana,—called also Hecate? 
And thou, O antique, much-loving 
faded Dowager, this Squire-of-dames 
can (it appears probable) command 
the Seven Angels, Uriel, Anachiel and 
Company ; at lowest, has the eyes of 
all Europe fixed on him!—The dog 
pockets money enough, and can seem 
to despise money. 

To us, much meditating on the mat- 
ter, it seemed perhaps strangest of all, 
how Count Cagliostro, received under 
the Steel Arch, could hold Discourses, 
of from one to three hours long, on 
Universal Science, of such unction, we 
do not say as to seem inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, but as not to get him 
lugged out of doors (after his first head 
of method), and drowned in whole 
oceans of salt-and-water. The man 
could not speak; only babble in long- 
winded diffusions, chaotic circumvo- 
lutions tending nowhither. He had 
no thought for speaking with; he had 
not even a language. His Sicilian- 
Italian, and Laquais-de-Place French, 
garnished with shreds from all Euro- 
pean dialects, was wholly intelligible 
to no mortal; a Tower-of-Babel jargon, 
which made many think him a kind of 
Jew. But indeed, with the language 
of Greeks, or of Angels, what better 
were it? The man once for all has no 
articulate utterance ; that tongue of his 
emits noises enough, but no speech. 
Let him begin the plainest story, his 
stream stagnates at the first stage ; 
chafes (“ ahem! ahem !’’); loses itself 
in the earth; or, bursting over, flies 
abroad without bank or channel,—into 
separate plashes. Nota stream, but a 
lake, a wide-spread indefinite marsh. 
His whole thought is confused, inextri- 
cable; what thought, what resemblance 
of thought he has, cannot deliver itself, 
except in gasps, blustering gushes, 
spasmodic refuences, which make bad 
worse. Bubble, bubble, toiland trouble: 
how thou bubblest, foolish “ Bubbly- 
jock!” Hear him once (and on a 
dead-lift occasion), as the Inquisition 

Gurney reports it : 


* «7 mean and I wish to mean, that 
even as those who honour their father 
and mother, and respect the sovereign 
Pontiff, are blessed of God ; even so all 
that I did, I did it by the order of God, 
with the power which he vouchsafed me, 
and to the advantage of God and of Hol 
Church ; and I mean to give the proofs 
VOL. VIII. NO, XLIV. 
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of all that I have done and said, not only 
physically but morally, by shewing that 
as I have served God for God and by 
the power of God, he has given me at 
last the counterpoison to confound and 
combat Hell; for I know no other ene- 
mies than those that are in Hell, and if I 
am wrong the Holy Father will punish 
me; if I am right he will reward me, 
and if the Holy Father could get into his 
hands to-night these answers of mine, I 
predict to all brethren, believers and un- 
believers, that I should be at liberty to- 
morrow morning.’ Being desired to give 
these proofs then, he answered: ‘ To 
prove that I have been chosen of God as 
an apostle to defend and propagate reli- 
gion, I say that as the Holy Church has 
instituted pastors to demonstrate in face 
of the world that she is the true Catholic 
faith, even so, having operated with ap- 
probation and by the counsel of pastors 
of the Holy Church, I am, as I said, 
fully justified in regard to all my opera- 
tions; and these pastors have assured 
me that my Egyptian Order was divine, 
and deserved to be formed into an Order 
sanctioned by the Holy Father, as I said 
in another interrogatory.’” 


How then, in the name of wonder, 
said we, could such a babbling, bub- 
bling Turkey-cock speak “ with unc- 
tion ?” 

Two things here are to be takeu into 
account. First, the difference between 
speaking and public speaking; a dif- 
ference altogether generic. Secondly, 
the wonderful power of a certain auda- 
city (often named impudence). Was 
it never thy hard fortune, good Reader, 
to attend any Meeting convened for 
Public purposes; any Bible-Society, 
Reform, Conservative, Thatched-Ta- 
vern, Hogg-Dinner, or other such 
Meeting? Thou hast seen some full- 
fed Long-ear, by free determination, 
or on sweet constraint, start to his legs, 
and give voice. Well aware wert thou 
that there was not, had not been, could 
not be, in that entire ass-cranium of 
his any fraction ofan idea: nevertheless 
mark him. If at first an ominous haze 
flit round, and nothing, not even non- 
sense, dwell in his  recollection,— 
heed it not; let him but plunge des- 
perately on, the spell is broken. 
Common-places enough are at hand ; 
‘labour of love,” “ rights of suffering 
millions,” ‘throne and altar,” “ divine 
gift of song,” or what else it may be: 

the Meeting, by its very name, has 
environed itself in a given element of 
*Common-place. But anon, behold how 
his talking-organs get heated, and the 
I 
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friction vanishes; cheers, applauses 
(with the previous dinner and strong 
drink) raise him to height of noblest 
temper. And now (as for your vo- 
ciferous Dullard is easiest of all) 
let him keep on the soft, safe parallel 
course (parallel to the Truth, or nearly 
so; for Heaven’s sake, not in contact 
with it), no obstacle will meet him; on 
the favouring “ given element of Com- 
monplace” he triumphantly careers. 
He is as the ass, whom you took and 
cast headlong into the water: the water 
at first threatens to swallow him; but 
he finds, to his astonishment, that he 
can swim therein, that it is buoyant 
and bears him along. One sole con- 
dition is ipdispensable: audacity (vul- 
garly called impudence). Our ass 
must commit himself to his watery 
“element;” in free daring, strike forth 
his four limbs from him: then shall 
he not drown and sink, but shoot glo- 
riously forward, and swim, to the ad- 
miration of bystanders. The ass, safe 
landed on the other bank, shakes his 
rough hide, wonderstruck himself at 
the faculty that lay in him, and waves 
joyfully his long ears: so too the public 
speaker. Cagliostro, as we know him 
of old, is not without a certain blubbery 
oiliness (of soul as of body), with vehe- 
mence lying under it; has the volu- 
blest, noisiest tongue; and in the au- 
dacity vulgarly called impudence is 
without a fellow. The Common-places 
of such Steel-Arch Meetings are soon 
at his finger-ends: that same blub- 
bery oiliness and vehemence lying under 
it (once give them an element and 
stimulus) are the very gift of a fluent 
public speaker—to Dupeables. 

Here too let us mention a circum- 
stance, not insignificant, if true, which 
it may readily enough be. In younger 
years, Beppo Balsamo once, it is re- 
corded, took some pains to procure, 
“from a country vicar,” under quite 
false pretences, “a bit of cotton steeped 
in holy oils.” What could such bit of 
cotton steeped in holy oils do for him ? 
An Unbeliever from any basis of con- 
viction the unbelieving Beppo could 
never be; but solely from stupidity 
and bad morals. Might there not lie 


in that chaotic blubbery nature of his, 
at the bottom of all, a certain musk- 
grain of real Superstitious Belief? How 
wonderfully such a musk-grain of Belief 
will flavour, and impregnate with se- 
ductive odour, a whole inward world 
of Quackery, so that every fibre thereof 
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shall smell musk, is well known. No 
Quack can persuade like him who has 
himself some persuasion. Nay, so 
wondrous is the act of Believing, De- 
ception and Self-deception must, rigo- 
rously speaking, coexist in all Quacks; 
and he perhaps were definable as the 
best Quack, in whom the smallest 
musk-grain of the latter would suffi- 
ciently flavour the largest mass of the 
former. 

But indeed, as we know otherwise, 
was there not in Cagliostro a certain 
pinchbeck counterfeit of all that is 
golden and good in man, of somewhat 
even that is best? Cheers, and illu- 
minated hieroglyphs, and the ravish- 
ment of thronging audiences, can make 
him maudlin; his very wickedness of 
practice will render him louder in elo- 
quence of theory; and “ philanthropy,” 
“divine science,” “ depth of unknown 
worlds,” “ finer feelings of the heart,” 
and such like shall draw tears from 
most asses of sensibility. Neither, in- 
deed, is it of moment how few his 
elementary Common-places are, how 
empty his head is, so he but agitate it 
well: thus a lead drop or two, put into 
the emptiest dry-bladder, and jingled 
to and fro, will make noise enough ; 
and even (if skilfully jingled) a kind of 
martial music. 

Such is the Cagliostric palaver, that 
bewitches all manner of believing souls. 
If the ancient Father was named Chry- 
sostom, or Mouth-of-Gold, be the mo- 
dern Quack named Pinchhecko-stom, 
or Mouth-of-Pinchbeck ; in an Age of 
Bronze such metal finds elective affini- 
ties. On the whole, too, it is worth 
considering what element your Quack 
specially works in: the element of 
Wonder! The Genuine, be he artist or 
artisan, works in the finitude of the 
Known ; the Quack in the infinitude of 
the Unknown. And then how, in ra- 
pidest progression, he grows and ad- 
vances, once start him ! ‘** Your name is 
up,” says the adage, “ you may lie in 
bed.” A nimbus of Renown and 
preternatural Astonishment envelopes 
Cagliostro; enchants the general eye. 
The few reasoning mortals, scattered 
here and there, that see through him, 
deafened in the universal hubbub, shut 
their lips in sorrowful disdain ; confi- 
dent in the grand remedy, Time. The 
Enchanter meanwhile rolls on his way ; 
what boundless materials of Deceptibi- 
lity (which are two mainly : first, Igno- 
rance, especially Brute-mindediess, the 
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natural fruit of religious Unbelief; then 
Greediness) exist over Europe, in this 
the most deceivable of modern ages, 
are stirred up, fermenting in his behoof. 
He careers onward as a Comet; his 
nucleus (of paying and praising Dupes) 
embraces, in long radius, what city and 
province he rests over; his thinner tail 
(of wondering and curious Dupes) 
stretches into remotest lands. Good 
Lavater, from amid his Swiss Moun- 
tains, could say of him: “ Cagliostro, 
aman; and a man such as few are; 
in whom however I am not a believer. 
O that he were simple of heart and 
humble, like a child; that he had 
feeling for the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and the majesty of the Lord ( Hoheit 
des Herrn)! Who were so great as 
he? Cagliostro often tells what is not 
true, and promises what he does not 
perform. Yet do I nowise hold his 
operations as deception, though they 
are not what he calls them.’* If good 
Lavater could so say of him, what 
must others have been saying ! 
Comet-wise, progressing with loud 
flourish of kettledrums, every where 
under the Steel Arch, evoking spirits, 
transmuting metals (to such as could 
stand it), the Archquack has traversed 
Saxony; at Leipzig has run athwart 
the hawser of a brother quack (poor 
Schropfer, here scarcely recognisable 
as ‘“ Scieffert’’), and wrecked him. 
Through Eastern Germany, Prussian 
Poland, he progresses; and so now at 
length (in the spring of 1780) has ar- 
rived at Petersburg. His pavilion is 
erected here, his flag prosperously 
hoisted: Mason-lodges have long ears; 
he is distributing (as has now become 
his wont) Spagiric Food, medicine for 
the poor ; a train-oil Prince Potemkin 
(or something like him, for accounts 
are dubious) feels his chops water over 
a seraphic Seraphina: all goes merry, 
and promises the best. But in those 
despotic countries, the Police is so 
arbitrary! Cagliostro’s thaumaturgy 
must be overhauled by the Empress’s 
Physician (Rogerson, a hard Annandale 
Scot); is found naught, the Spagiric 
Food unfit fora dog: and so, thewhole 
particulars of his Lordship’s conduct 
being put together, the result is that he 
must leave Petersburg, in a given brief 
term of hours. Happy for him that it 
was so brief: scarcely is he gone, till 
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the Prussian Ambassador appears with 
a complaint, that he has falsely assumed 
the Prussian uniform at Rome; the 
Spanish Ambassador with a still graver 
complaint, that he has forged bills at 
Cadiz. However, he is safe over the 
marches : let them complain their fill. 
In Courland and in Poland great 
things await him; yet not unalloyed 
by two small reverses. The famed 
Countess von der Recke (a born Fair 
Saint, what the Germans call Schone 
Seele), as yet quite young in heart and 
experience, but broken down with grief 
for departed friends,—seeks to question 
the world-famous Spirit-summoner on 
the secrets of the Invisible Kingdoms ; 
whither, with fond, strained eyes, she is 
incessantly looking. The galimathias 
of Pinchbecko-stom cannot impose 
or this pure-minded simple woman ; 
she recognises the Quack in him (and 
in a printed Book makes known 
the same): Mephisto’s mortifying ex- 
perience with Margaret, as above fore- 
told, renews itself for Cagliostro.+ 
At Warsaw too, though he discourses 
on Egyptian Masonry, on Medical 
Philosophy, and the ignorance of Doc- 
tors, and performs successfully with 
Pupil and Columb, a certain “ Count 
M.” cherishes more than doubt; which 
ends in certainty, in a written Cagliostro 
Unmasked. The Archquack, trium- 
— sumptuously feasted in the city, 
has retired with a chosen set of be- 
lievers, with whom however was this 
unbelieving “ M.,” into the country ; 
to transmute metals, to prepare per- 
haps the Pentagon itself. All that 
night, before leaving Warsaw, “ our dear 
Master” had spent conversing with 
spirits. Spirits? cries “ M.:’ Not 
he; but melting ducats: he has a 
melted mass of them in this crucible, 
which now, by sleight of hand, he 
would fain substitute for that other, 
filled, as you all saw, with red-lead, 
carefully luted down, smelted, set to 
cool, smuggled from among our hands, 
and now (look at it, ye asses !)— 
found broken and hidden among these 
bushes! Neither does the Pentagon, 
or Elixir of Life, or whatever it was, 
prosper better. ‘ Our sweet Master 
enters into expostulation ;” “ swears 
by his great God, and his honour, 
that he will finish the work and make 
us happy. He carries his modesty 





* Lettre du Comte Mirabeau sur Cagliostro et Lavater. 
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so far as to propose that he shall 
work with chains on his feet ; and con- 
sents to lose his life, by the hands of 
his disciples, if before the end of the 
fourth passage, his word be not made 
good. He lays his hand on the ground, 
and kisses it; holds it up to Heaven, 
and again takes God to witness that he 
speaks true; calls on Him to extermi- 
nate him if he lies.” A vision of the 
hoary-bearded Grand Cophta himself 
makes night solemn. In vain! The 
sherds of that broken red-lead crucible 
(which pretends to stand here unbroken 
half-full of silver) lie there, before your 
eyes: that “ resemblance of a sleeping 
child,” grown visible in the magic 
cooking of our Elixir, proves to be 
an inserted rosemary-leaf: the Grand 
Cophta cannot be gone too soon. 

Count “ M.,” balancing towards the 
opposite extreme, even thinks him in- 
adequate as a Quack. 


‘Far from being modest,” says this 
Unmasker, “he brags beyond expression, 
in any body’s presence, especially in wo- 
men’s, of the grand faculties he possesses. 
Every word is an exag cine. or a 
statement you feel to be improbable. The 
smallest contradiction puts him in fury : 
his vanity breaks through on all sides ; 
he lets you give him a festival that sets 
the whole city a-talking. Most impostors 
are supple, and endeavour to gain friends. 
This one, you might say, studies to ap- 
pear arrogant, to make all men enemies, 
by his rude injurious speeches, by the 
squabbles and grudges he introduces 
among friends.” ‘* He quarrels with his 
coadjutors for trifles ; fancies that a sim- 
ple giving of the lie will persuade the 
public that they are liars.” ‘‘ Schrépfer 
at Leipzig was farcleverer.” ‘He should 
get some ventriloquist for assistant: 
should read some Books of C hemistry ; 
study the Tricks of Philadelphia and 
Comus.” * 


Fair advices, good “ M.;” but do 
not you yourself admit that he has a 
“‘ natural genius for deception ;” above 
all things, “a forehead of brass ( front 
d’airain), which nothing can discon- 
cert?” To such a genius, and such a 
brow, Comus and Philadelphia, and 
all the ventriloquists in Nature, can 
add little. Give the Archquack his 
due. These arrogancies of his prove 
only that he is mounted on his high 
eats and has now the world under 

im. 
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Such reverses (occurring in the lot 
of every man) are, for our Cagliostro, 
but as specks in the blaze of the meri- 
dian Sun. With undimmed lustre he 
is, as heretofore, handed over from this 
“Prince P.” to that Prince Q.; among 
which high believing potentates, what 
is an incredulous “Count M.?” His 
pockets are distended with ducats and 
diamonds: he is off to Vienna, to 
Frankfort, to Strasburg, by extra-post ; 
and there also will work miracles. 
“The train he commonly took with 
him,” says the Inquisition Biographer, 
“ corresponded to the rest; he always 
travelled post, with a considerable 
suite: couriers, lackeys, body-servants, 
domestics of all sorts, sumptuously 
dressed, gave an air of reality to the 
high birth he vaunted. The very 
liveries he got made at Paris cost 
twenty Louis each. Apartments fur- 
nished in the height of the mode; a 
magnificent table, open to numerous 
guests; rich dresses for himself and 
his wife, corresponded to this luxurious 
way of life. His feigned generosity 
likewise made a great noise. Often 
he gratuitously doctored the poor, and 
even gave them alms,” + 

In the inside of all this splendid 
travelling and lodging economy, are to 
be seen, as we know, two suspicious- 
looking rouged or unrouged figures, of 
a Count and a Countess: lolling on 
their cushions there, with a jaded, 
haggard kind of aspect, they eye one 
another sullenly, in silence, with a 
scarce-suppressed indignation ; for each 
thinks the other does not work enough 
and eats too much. Whether Dame 
Lorenza followed her peculiar side of 
the business with reluctance or with 
free alacrity, is a moot-point among 
Biographers : not so that, with her cho- 
leric adipose Archquack, she had a 
sour life of it, and brawling abounded. 
If we look still farther inwards, and 
try to penetrate the inmost self-con- 

sciousness (what in another man would 
be called the conscience) of the Arch- 
quack himself, the view gets most un- 
certain; little or nothing to be seen 
but a thick fallacious haze. Which 
indeed was the main thing extant there. 

Much in the Count Front-d’airain re- 

mains dubious; yet hardly this: his 

want of clear insight into any thing, 
most of all into his own inner man. 











* Cagliostro démasqué a Varsovie, en 1780. (Paris, 1786.) P. 35 et seq. 
+ Vie de Joseph Balsamo, p. 41. 
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Cunning in the supreme degree he 
has; intellect next to none. Nay, is 
not cunning (couple it with an esurient 
character) the natural consequence of 
defective intellect? It is properly the 
vehement exercise of a short, poor 
vision ; of an intellect sunk, bemired ; 
which can attain to no free vision, 
otherwise it would lead the esurient 
man to be honest. 

Meanwhile gleams of muddy light 
will occasionally visit all mortals; every 
living creature (according to Milton, 
the very Devil) has some more or less 
faint resemblance of a Conscience; 
must make inwardly certain auricular 
confessions, absolutions, professions of 
faith, — were it only that he does not 
yet quite loathe, and so proceed to 
hang himself. What such a Porcus 
as Cagliostro might specially feel, and 
think, and be, were difficult in any case 
to say ; much more when contradiction 
and mystification, designed and un- 
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avoidable, so involve the matter. One 
of the most authentic documents pre- 
served of him is the Picture of his 
Visage. An Effigies once universally 
diffused ; in oil-paint, aquatint, marble, 
stucco, and perhaps gingerbread, deco- 
rating millions of apartments: of which 
remarkable Effigies one copy, engraved 
in the line-manner, happily still lies 
here. Fittest of visages; worthy to be 
worn by the Quack of Quacks! A 
most portentous face of scoundrelism : 
a fat, snub, abominable face; dew- 
lapped, flat-nosed, greasy, full of gree- 
diness, sensuality, oxiike obstinacy ; 
a forehead impudent, refusing to be 
ashamed ; and then two eyes turned 
up seraphically languishing, as in di- 
vine contemplation and adoration; a 
touch of quiz too: on the whole, per- 
haps the most perfect quack-face pro- 
duced by the eighteenth century. There 
he sits, and seraphically languishes, 
with this epigraph : 


De lV’ Ami des Humains reconaissez les traits: 

Tous ses jours sont marqués par de nouveaux bienfaits, 
Il prolonge la vie, il secourt l’indigence ; 

Le plaisir d’étre utile est seul sa récompense. 


A probable conjecture were that this 
same Theosophy, Theophilanthropy, 
Solacement of the Poor, to which our 
Archquack now more and more betook 
himself, might serve not only as bird- 
lime for external game, but also half- 
unconsciously as salve for assuaging 
his own spiritual sores. Am not I a 
charitable man?! could the Archquack 
say: if I have erred myself, have I 
not, by theosophic unctuous discourses, 
removed much cause of error? The 
lying, the quackery, what are these but 
the method of accommodating yourself 
to the temper of men; of getting their 
ear, their dull long ear, which Honesty 
had no chance to catch? Nay, at 
worst, is not this an unjust world ; full 
of nothing but beasts of prey, four- 
footed or two-footed? Nature has 
commanded, saying: Man, help thy- 
self. Ought not the man of my genius, 
since he was not born a Prince, since 
in these scandalous times he has not 
been elected a Prince, to make himself 
one? If not by open violence (for 
which he wants military force); then 
surely by superior science, — exercised 
in a private way. Heal the diseases 
of the Poor ; the far deeper diseases of 
the Ignorant: in a word, found Egyp- 
tian Lodges, and get the means of 
founding them.—By such soliloquies 


can Count Front-of-brass Pinchbecko- 
stom, in rare atrabiliar hours of self- 
questioning, compose himself. For the 
rest, such hours are rare: the Count is 
aman of action and digestion, not of 
self-questioning ; usually the day brings 
its abundant task; there is no time for 
abstractions,—of the metaphysical sort. 

Be this as it may, the Count has 
arrived at Strasburg ; is working higher 
wonders than ever. At Strasburg in- 
deed (in the year 1783) occurs his 
apotheosis ; what we can call the cul- 
mination and Fourth Act of his Life- 
drama. We was here for a number of 
months; in full blossom and radiance, 
the envy and admiration of the world. 
In large hired hospitals, he with open 
drug-box (containing “ Extract of Sa- 
turn”), and even with open purse, 
relieves the suffering poor; unfolds 
himself lamblike, angelic to a believing 
few, of the rich classes ; turns a silent 
minatory lion-face to unbelievers, were 
they of the richest. Medical miracles 
have in all times been common: but 
what miracle is this of an Oriental 
or Occidental Serene-Excellence that, 
“ regardless of expense,” employs him- 
self not in preserving game, but in 
curing sickness, in illuminating igno- 
rance? Behold how he dives, at noon- 
day, into the infectious hovels of the 
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mean ; and on the equipages, haughti- 
nesses, and even dinner-invitations of 
the great, turns only his negatory front- 
of-brass! The Prince Cardinal de 
Rohan, Archbishop of Strasburg, first- 
class Peer of France, of the Blood-royal 
of Britany, intimates a wish to see 
him; he answers: “ If Monseigneur 
the Cardinal is sick, let him come, 
and I will cure him; if he is well, 
he has no need of me, I none of him.”* 
Heaven, meanwhile, has sent him a few 
disciples: by a nice tact, he knows his 
man; to one speaks only of Spagiric 
Medicine, Downfall of Tyranny, and 
the Egyptian Lodge; to another, of 
quite high matters, beyond this diurnal 
sphere; of visits from the Angel of Light, 
visits from him of Darkness; passing a 
Statue of Christ, he will pause with a 
wondrously accented plaintive “ Ha !” 
as of recognition, as of thousand-years 
remembrance ; and when questioned, 
sink into mysterious silence. Js he the 
Wandering Jew, then? Heaven knows! 
At Strasburg, in a word, Fortune not 
only smiles but laughs upon him: as 
crowning favour, he finds here the rich- 
est, inflammablest, most open-handed 
Dupe ever yet vouchsafed him; no 
other than this same many-titled Louis 
de Rohan; strong in whose favour, he 
can laugh again at Fortune. 

Let the curious reader look at him, 
for an instant or two, through the eyes of 
two eye-witnesses : the Abbé Georgel 
(Prince Louis’s diplomatic Factotum), 
and Herr Meiners, the Gottingen Pro- 
fessor : 


‘‘Admitted at length,” says ourtoo-pros- 
ing Jesuit Abbé, “to the sanctuary of this 
Esculapius, Prince Louis saw, according 
to his own account, in the incommuni- 
cative man’s physiognomy, something so 
dignified, so imposing, that he felt pene- 
trated with a religious awe, and reverence 
dictated his address. Their interview, 
which was brief, excited more keenly 
than ever his desire of farther acquaint- 
ance. He attained it at length: and the 
crafty empiric graduated so cunningly 
his words and procedure, that he diel, 
without appearing to court it, the Cardi- 
nal’s entire confidence, and the greatest 
ascendency over his will. ‘ Your soul,’ 
said he one day to the Prince, ‘is worthy 
of mine; you deserve to be made par- 
ticipator of all my secrets.’ Such an 
avowal captivated the whole faculties, 
intellectual and moral, of a man who at 
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all times had hunted after secrets of al- 
chemy and botany. From this moment 
their union became intimate and public : 
Cagliostro went and established himself 
at Saverne, while his Eminence was re- 
siding there; their solitary interviews 
were long and frequent.” * * “T 
remember once, having learnt, by a sure 
way, that Baron de Planta (his Emi- 
nence’s man of affairs) had frequent, 
most expensive orgies, in the Archi- 
episcopal Palace, where Tokay wine ran 
like water, to regale Cagliostro and his 
pretended wife, I thought it my duty to 
inform the Cardinal; his answer was, 
‘I know it; I have even authorised him 
to commit abuses, if he judge fit.” * * 
“« He came at last to have no other will 
than Cagliostro’s: and to such a length 
had it gone, that this sham Egyptian, 
finding it good to quit Strasburg for a 
time, and retire into Switzerland, the 
Cardinal, apprised thereof, despatched 
his Secretary as well to attend him, as 
to obtain Predictions from him ; suchwere 
transmitted in cipher to the Cardinal on 
every point he needed to consult of.”+— 

‘* Before ever I arrived in Strasburg,” 
(hear now the as prosing Protestant Pro- 
fessor,) ‘‘ 1 knew almost to a certainty 
that I should not see Count Cagliostro ; 
at least, not get to speak with him. From 
many persons I had heard that he, on no 
account, received visits from curious Tra- 
vellers, in a state of health ; that such 
as, without being sick, appeared in his 
audiences were sure to be treated by 
him, in the brutalest way, as spies,” * * 
** Nevertheless, though I saw not this 
new god of Physic near at hand and de- 
liberately, but only for a moment as he 
rolled on in a rapid carriage, I fancy 
myself to be better acquainted with him 
than many that have lived in his society 
for months.” ‘* My unavoidable con- 
viction is, that Count Cagliostro, from of 
old, has been more ofa cheat than an en- 
thusiast; and also that he continues a 
cheat to this day. 

** As to his country I have ascertained 
nothing. Some make him a Spaniard, 
others a Jew, or an Italian, or a Ragu- 
san; or even an Arab, who had per- 
suaded some Asiatic Prince to send his 
son to travel in Europe, and then mur- 
dered the youth, and taken possession of 
his treasures. As the self-styled Count 
speaks badly all the languages you hear 
from him, and has most likely spent the 
greater part of his life under feigned 
names far from home, it is probable 
enough no sure trace of his origin may 
ever be discovered.” 











+t Georgel, wbi supra. 
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** On his first appearance in Strasburg 
he connected himself with the Free- 
masons; but only till he felt strong 
enough to stand ‘by himself: he soon 
gained the favour ot the Pretor and the 
Cardinal ; and through these the favour 
of the Court, to such a degree that his 
adversaries cannot so much as think of 
overthrowing him. With the Pretor 
and Cardinal he is said to demean him. 
self as with persons who were under 
boundless obligation to him, to whom he 
were under none: the equipage of the 
Cardinal he seems to use as freely as his 
own. He pretends that he can recognise 
Atheists or Blasphemers by the smell ; 
that the vapour from such throws him 
into epileptic fits ; into which sacred dis- 
order he, like a true juggler, has the art 
of falling when he ioe In public he 
no longer vaunts of rule over spirits, or 
other magical arts ; but I know, even as 
certainly, that he still pretends to evoke 
spirits, and by their help and apparition 
to heal diseases, as 1 know this other 
fact, that he understands no more of the 
human system, or the nature of its dis- 
eases, or the use of the commonest thera- 
peutic methods, than any other quack.” 

«* According to the crediblest accounts 
of persons who have long observed him, 
he is aman to an inconceivable degree 
choleric (heftig), heedless, inconstant ; 
and therefore doubtless it was the hap- 
piest idea he ever in his whole life came 
upon, thisof making himself inaccessible ; 
of raising the mest obstinate reserve as a 
bulwark round him ; without which pre- 
caution he must long ago have been 
caught at fault.” 

«* For his own labour he takes neither 
payment nor present; when presents 
are made him of such a sort as cannot 
without offence be refused, he forth- 
with returns some counter-present, of 


equal or still higher value. Nay he 
not only takes nothing from his pa- 
tients, but frequently admits them, 


months long, to his house and bis table, 
and will not consent to the smallest re- 
compense. With all this disinterested. 
ness (conspicuous enough, as you may 
suppose ), he lives in an expensive way, 
plays deep, loses almost constantly to 
ladies ; so that, according to the very 
lowest estimate, he must require at least 
20,000 livres a-year. The darkness 
which Cagliostro has, on purpose, spread 
over the sources of his income and out- 
lay, contributes even more than his mu- 
nificence and miraculous cures to the 
notion that he is a divine extraordinary 
man, who has watched Nature in her 
deepest operations, and among other se- 
crets stolen that of Gold-making from 


* Meiners : 
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her.” * * ‘* With a mixture of sor- 
row and indignation over our age, I have 
to record that this man has found accept- 
ance, not only among the great, who 
from of old have been the easiest be- 

witched by such, but also with many of 
the learned, and even physicians and 
naturalists.” * , 


Halcyon days; only too good to 
continue! All glory runs its course ; 
has its culmination, and then its often 
precipitous decline. Eminence Rohan, 
with fervid temper and small instruc- 
tion, perhaps of dissolute, certainly of 
dishonest manners, in whom the faculty 
of Wonder had attained such prodigious 
development, was indeed the very 
stranded whale for jackals to feed on: 
unhappily, however, no one jackal 
could long be left in solitary possession 
ofhim. A sharper-toothed she-jackal 
now strikes in ; bites infinitely deeper ; 
stranded whale and he-jackal both are 
like to become her prey. A young 
French Mantua-maker, “ Countess de 
La Motte-Valois, descended from Henri 
II. by the bastard line,” without Extract 
of Saturn, Egyptian Masonry, or any 
(verbal) conference with Dark Angels,-— 
has genius enough to get her finger in 
the Archquack’s rich Hermetic Projec- 
tion, appropriate the golden proceeds, 
and even finally break the crucible. 
Prince Cardinal Louis de Rohan is off 
to Paris, under her guidance, to see the 
long-invisible Queen (or Queen’s Ap- 
parition); to pick up the Rose in the 
Garden of Trianon, dropt by her fair 
sham-royal hand; and then— descend 
rapidly to the Devil, and drag Cag- 
liostro along with him. 

The intelligent reader observes, we 
have uow arrived at that stupendous 
business of the Diamond Necklace ; 
into the dark complexities of which we 
need not here do more than glance: 
who knows but, next month, our His- 
torical Chapter, written specially on 
this subject, may itself see the light ? 
Enough, for the present, if we fancy 
vividly the poor whale Cardinal, so 
deep in the adventure that Grand- 
Cophtic “ predictions transmitted in 
cipher” will no longer illuminate him ; 
but the Grand Cophta must leave all 
masonic or other business, happily 
begun in Naples, Bourdeaux, Lyons; 
and come personally to Paris with 
predictions at first hand. “The new 
Calchas,” says poor Abbé Georgel, 
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“must have read the entrails of his 
victim ill; for, on issuing from these 
communications with the Angel of Light 
and of Darkness, he prophesied to the 
Cardinal that this happy correspond- 
ence” (with the Queen’s Similitude) 
‘would place him at the highest point of 
favour ; that his influence in the Govern- 
ment would soon become paramount ; 
that he would use it for the propagation 
of good principles, the glory of the 
Supreme Being, and the happiness of 
Frenchmen.” The new Calchas was 
indeed at fault: but how could he be 
otherwise? Let these high Queen’s 
favours, and all terrestrial shiftings of 
the wind, turn as they will, Ais reign, 
he can well see, is appointed to be tem- 
porary ; in the mean while, Tokay flows 
like water; prophecies of good, not of 
evil, are the method to keep it flowing. 
Thus if, for Circe de La Motte-Valois, 
the Egyptian Masonry is but a foolish 
enchanted cup to turn her fat Cardinal 
into a quadruped withal, she herself 
converse-wise, for the Grand Cophta, 
is one who must ever fodder said 
quadruped (with Court Hopes), and 
stall-feed him fatter and fatter,— it is 
expected, for the knife of both parties. 
Theyare mutually useful ; live in peace, 
and Tokay festivity, though mutually 
suspicious, mutually contemptuous. So 
stand matters, through the spring and 
summer months of the year 1785. 

But fancy next that,—while Tokay 
is flowing within doors, and abroad 
Egyptian Lodges are getting founded, 
and gold and glory, from Paris as from 
other cities, supernaturally coming in,— 
the latter end of August has arrived, 
and with it Commissary Chesnon, to 
lodge the whole unholy Brotherhood, 
from Cardinal down to Sham-queen, 
in separate cells of the Bastille! There, 
for nine long months, let them howl 
and wail (in bass or in treble); and 
emit the falsest of false Mémoires ; 
among which that Mémoire pour le 
Comte de Cagliostro, en presence des 
autres Co-Accusés, with its Trebisond 
Acharats, Scherifs of Mecca, and Na- 
ture’s unfortunate Child, all gravely 
printed with French types in the year 
1786, may well bear the palm. Fancy 
that Necklace or Diamonds will no- 
where unearth themselves; that the 
Tuileries Palace sits struck with asto- 
nishment, and speechless chagrin; that 
Paris, that all Europe, is ringing with 
the wonder. That Count Front-of-brass 
Pinchbecko-stom, confronted, at the 
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judgment-bar, with a shrill, glib Circe 
de La Motte, has need of all his elo- 
quence ; that nevertheless the Front-of- 
brass prevails, and exasperated Circe 
“throws a candlestick at him.”  Fi- 
nally, that on the 31st of May, 1786, 
the assembled Parliament of Paris, 
“ at nine in the evening, after a sitting 
of eighteen hours,” has solemuly pro- 
nounced judgment: and now that Car- 
dinal Louis is gone “ to his estates ;” 
Countess de La Motte is shaven on the 
head, branded, with red-hot iron, “ V” 
( Voleuse) on both shoulders, and con- 
fined for life to the Salpetriére ; her 
Count wandering uncertain, with dia- 
monds for sale, over the British Empire; 
the Sieur de Villette (for handling a 
queen’s pen) banished for ever ; the 
too queenlike Demoiselle Gay d’Oliva 
(with her unfathered infant) “ put out 
of Court ;’— and Grand Cophta Cag- 
liostro liberated, indeed, but pillaged, 
and ordered forthwith to take himself 
away. Ilis disciples illuminate their 
windows ; but what does that avail ? 
Commissary Chesnon, Bastille-Go- 
vernor Launay cannot recollect the 
least particular of those priceless effects, 
those gold-rouleaus, repeating watches 
of his: he must even retire to Passy 
that very night; and two days after- 
wards, sees nothing for it but Boulogne 
and England. Thus does the miserable 
pickleherring tragedy of the Diamond 
Necklace wind itself up, and wind 
Cagliostro once more to inhospitable 
shores. 

Arrived here, and lodged tolerably 
in “ Sloane Street, Knigtsbridge,” by 
the aid of Mr. (Broken Wine-mer- 
chant Apothecary) Swinton, to whom 
he carries introductions, he can drive a 
small trade in Egyptian Pills (sold in 
Paris at thirty-shillings the dram) ; in 
unctuously discoursing to Egyptian 
Lodges ; in “ giving public audiences 
as at Strasburg,”—if so be any one 
will bite. At all events, he can, by 
the aid of amanuensis-disciples, com- 
pose and publish his Lettre au Peuple 
Anglais; setting forth his unheard-of 
generosities, unheard-of injustices suf- 
fered (in a world not worthy of him) at 
the hands of English Lawyers, Bastille 
Governors, French Counts and others ; 
his Lettre aux Francais, singing to the 
same tune, predicting too (what many 
inspired Editors had already boded) 
that “ the Bastille would be destroyed,” 
and “ a King would come who should 
govern byStates-General.”’ But, alas, the 
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shafts of Criticism are busy with him ; 
so many hostile eyes look towards him : 
the world, in short, is getting too hot 
for him. Mark, nevertheless, how the 
brow of brass quails not; nay a touch 
of his old poetic Humour, even in this 
sad crisis, unexpectedly unfolds itself. 
One Morande, Editor of a Courier de 
l’ Europe published here at that period, 
has for some time made it his distinc- 
tion to be the foremost of Cagliostro’s 
enemies. Cagliostro (enduring much in 
silence) happens once, in some * public 
audience,” to mention a practice he had 
witnessed in Arabia the Stony: the 
people there, it seems, are in the 
habit of fattening a few pigs annually, 
on provender mixed with arsenic; 
whereby the whole pig-carcase by and 
by becomes, so to speak, arsenical ; the 
arsenical pigs are then let loose into 
the woods; eaten by lions, leopards, 
and other ferocious creatures ; which 
latter naturally all die in consequence, 
and so the woods are cleared of them. 
This adroit practice the Sieur Morande 
thought a proper subject for banter ; 
and “accordingly, in his Seventeenth 
and two following Numbers, made 
merry enough with Whereupon 
Count Front-of-brass, whose patience 
has limits, writes as Advertisement 
(still to be read in old files of the Public 
Advertiser, under date September 3, 
1786) French Letter, not without 
causticity and aristocratic disdain ; 
challenging the witty Sieur to breakfast 
with him, for the 9th of November 
next, in the face of the world, on an 
actual Sucking Pig, fattened by Cagli- 
ostro, but cooked, carved, and selected 
from by the Sieur Morande,—under 
bet of Five Thousand Guineas sterling 
that next morning thereafter, he the 
Sieur Morande shall be dead, and 
Count Cagliostro be alive! The poor 
Sieur durst not cry, Done; and backed 
out of the transaction, making wry 
faces. Thus does a kind of red coppery 
splendour encircle our Archquack’s 
decline ; thus with brow of brass, grim 
smiling, does he meet his destiny. 

But suppose we should now, from 
these foreign scenes turn homewards, 
for a moment, into the native alley in 
Palermo! Palermo, with its dinginess, 
its mud or dust; the old black Bal- 
samo House, the very beds and chairs, 
all are still standing there: and Beppo 
has altered so strangely, has wandered 
so faraway. Let us look ; for happily 
we have the fairest opportunity. 
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In April 1787, Palermo contained a 
Traveller of a thousand ; no other than 
the great Goethe from Weimar. At 
his Table-d’hote he heard much of 
Cagliostro ; at length also of a certain 
Palermo Lawyer, who had been en- 
gaged by the French Government to 
draw up an authentic genealogy and 
memoir of him. This Lawyer, and 
even the rude draught of his Memoir, 
he with little difficulty gets to see ; 
inquires next whether it were not pos- 
sible to see the actual Balsamo Family, 
whereof it appears the mother and a 
widowed sister still survive. For this 
matter, however, the Lawyer can do 
nothing ; only refer him to his Clerk ; 
who again starts difficulties: To get at 
those genealogic Documents he has 
been obliged to invent some story of a 
Government Pension being in the wind 
for those poor Balsamos ; and now 
that the whole matter is finished, and 
the Paper sent off to France, has no- 
thing so much at heart as to keep out 
of their way : 


** So said the Clerk. However, as I 
could not abandon my purpose, we after 
some study conce srted that I should give 
myself out for an Englishman, and bring 
the family news of Cagliostro, who had 
lately got out of the Bastille, and gone to 
London. 

** At the appointed hour, it might be 
three in the afternoon, we set forth. The 
house lay in the corner of an Alley, not 
far from the main-street named J/ Casaro. 
We ascended a miserable stair, and came 
straight into the kitchen. A woman of 
middle stature, broad and stout, yet not 
corpulent, stood busy washing the kitchen 
dishes. She was dec ently dressed ; ; and, 
on our entrance, turned up the one end 
of her apron, to hide the soiled side from 
us. She joyfully recognised my con- 
ductor, and said: ‘Signor Giovanni, do 
you bring us good news? Have you 
made out any thing?’ 

“« He answered: ‘ In our affair, nothing 
yet: but here is a Stranger that brings 
a salutation from your Brother, and can 
tell you how he is at present.’ 

‘¢ The salutation I was to bring stood 
not in our agreement : meanw. hile, one 
way or other, the introduction was ac- 
complished. ‘ You know my Brother?’ 
inquired she.—‘ All Europe knows him,’ 
answered I; ‘and I fancied it would 
gratify you to hear that he is now in 
safety and well; as, of late, no doubt 
you have been anxious about him,’— 
‘Step in,’ said she, ‘1 will follow you 
directly 3 and with ‘the Clerk I entered 
the room. 
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*‘ Tt was large and high; and might, 
with us, have passed for a saloon; it 
seemed, indeed, to be almost the sole 
lodging of the family. A single window 
lighted the large walls, which had once 
had colour; and on which were black 
pictures of saints, in gilt frames, hanging 
round. Two large beds, without curtains, 
stood at one wall ; a brown press, in 
the form of a w riting- -desk, at the other. 
Old rush-bottomed chairs, the backs of 
which had once been gilt, stood by ; and 
the tiles of the floor were in many places 
worn deep into hollows. For the rest, 
all was cleanly ; and we approached the 
family, whic h sat assembled at the one 
window, in the other end of the apart- 
ment. 

«* Whilst my guide was explaining, to 
the old Widow Balsamo, the purpose of 
our visit, and by reason of her deafness 
must repeat his words several times 
aloud, I had time to observe the chamber 
and the other persons in it. A girl of 
about sixteen, well formed, whose fea- 
tures had become uncertain by small- 
pox, stood at the window ; beside her a 
young man, whose disagreeable look, de- 
formed by the same disease, also struck 
me. In an easy-chair, right before the 
window, sat or rather lay a sick, much 
disshapen person, who appeared to labour 
under a sort of lethargy. 

** My guide having made himself un- 
derstood, we were invited to take seats. 
The old woman put some questions to 
me ; which however I had to get inter- 
preted before I could answer them, the 
Sicilian dialect not being quite at my 
command, 

‘* Meanwhile I looked at the aged 
widow with satisfaction. She was of 
middle stature, but well-shaped; over 
her regular features which age had not de- 
formed, lay that sort of peace usual with 
people that have lost their hearing ; the 
tone of her voice was soft and agreeable. 

“I answered her questions; and my 
answers also had again to be interpre ted 
for her. 

‘The slowness of our conversation 
gave me leisure to measure my words, 
I told her that her son had been acquitted 
in France, and was at present in England, 
where he met with good reception. Her 
joy, which she testified at these tidings, 
was mixed with expressions of a heart- 
felt piety; and as she now spoke a little 
louder and slower, I could the better 
understand her. 

“In the mean time, the daughter had 
entered ; and taken her seat beside my 
conductor, who repeated to her faithfully 
what I had been narrating. She had put 
on a clean apron ; had set her hair in order 
under the net-cap. ‘The more I looked at 
her, and compared her with her mother, 
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the more striking became the difference 
of the two figures, A vivacious, healthy 
Sensualism (Sinnlichkeit) beamed forth 
from the whole structure of the daugh- 
ter: she might be a woman of about 
forty. With brisk blue eyes, she looked 
sharply round ; yet in her look I could 
trace no suspicion. When she sat, her 
figure promised more height than it 
shewed when she rose: her posture was 
determinate, she sat with her body leaned 
forwards, the hands resting on the knees, 
For the rest, her physiognomy, more of 
the snubby than the sharp sort, reminded 
me of her Brother’s Portrait, familiar to 
us in engravings. She asked me several 
things about my journey, my purpose to 
see Sicily ; and was convinced | would 
come back, and celebrate the Feast of 
Saint Rosalia with them. 

«« Asthe grandmother, meanwhile, had 
again put some questions to me, and | 
was busy answering her, the daughter 
kept speaking to my companion half- 
aloud, yet so that I could take occasion 
to ask what it was. He answered: 
Signora Capitammino was telling him 
that her Brother owed her fourteen gold 
Ounces; on his sudden departure from 
Palermo, she had redeemed several things 
for him that were in pawn; but never 
since that day had either heard from him, 
or got money or any other help, though 
it was said he had great riches, and made 
a princely outlay. Now would not I 
perhaps undertake on my return, to re- 
mind him, in a handsome way, of the debt, 
and procure some assistance for her; nay 
would I uot carry a Letter with me, or at 
all events get it carried? I offered to do 
so. She asked where I lodged, whither 
she must send the Letter to me? I 
avoided naming my abode, and offered 
to call next day towards ni ght, and re- 
ceive the letter myself. 

** She thereupon described to me her 
untoward situation: how she was a widow 
with three children, of whom the one girl 
was getting educated in a convent, the 
other | was here present, and her son just 
gone out to his lesson. How, beside 
these three children, she had her mother 
to maintain; and moreover out of Chris- 
tian love had taken the unhappy sick 
person there to her house, whereby the 
burden was heavier: how all her industry 
would scarce ly suffice to get necessaries 
for herself and hers. She knew indeed 
that God did not leave good works un- 
rewarded ; yet must sigh ' very sore under 
the load she had long borne. 

‘The young people mixed in the dia- 
logue, and our conversation grew livelier. 
While speaking with the others, I could 
hear the good old widow ask her daugh- 
ter: If 1 belonged, then, to their holy 
Religion? 1 remarked also that the 
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daughter strove, in a prudent way, to 
avoid an answer ; signifying to her mo- 
ther, so far as I could take it up: that 
the Stranger seemed to have a kind feel- 
ing towards them; and that it was not 
well-bred to question any one straightway 
on that point. 

«As they heard that I was soon to 
leave Palermo, they became more press- 
ing, and importuned me to come back; 
especially vaunting the paradisaic days 
of the Rosalia Festival, the like of which 
was not to be seen and tasted in all the 
world. 

“« My attendant, who had long been 
anxious to get off, at last put an end to 
the interview by his gestures; and I 
promised to return on the morrow even- 
ing, and take the letter. My attendant 
expressed his joy that all had gone off so 
well, and we parted mutually content. 

“ You may fancy the impression this 

oor and pious, well-dispositioned family 
fad made on me. My curiosity was sa- 
tisfied; but their natural and worthy 
bearing had raised an interest in me, 
which reflection did but increase. 

“ Forthwith, however, there arose for 
me anxieties about the following day. 
It was natural that this appearance of 
mine, which at the first moment had 
taken them by surprise, should, after my 
departure, awaken many reflections. By 
the Genealogy ] knew that several others 
of the family were in life: it was natural 
that they should call their friends toge- 
ther, and in the presence of all, get these 
thingsrepeated which, the day before, they 
had heard from me with admiration. My 
object was attained ; there remained no- 
thing more than, in some good fashion, to 
end the adventure. I accordingly re- 
paired next day, directly after dinner, 
alone to their house. They expressed 
surprise as I entered. The Letter was not 
ready yet, they said; and some of their 
relations wished to make my acquaintance, 
who towards night would be there. 

‘« I answered that having to set off to- 
morrow morning, and visits still to pay, 
and packing to transact, I had thought it 
better to come early than not at all. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile the son entered, whom 
yesterday I had not seen. He resembled 
his sister in size and figure. He brought 
the Letter they were to give me; he had, 
as is common in those parts, got it written 
out of doors, by one of their Notaries 
that sit publicly to do such things. The 
young man had a still, melancholy and 
modest aspect ; inquired after his Uncle, 
asked about his riches and outlays, and 
added sorrowfully, Why had he so for- 
gotten his kindred? ‘It were our great- 
est fortune,’ continued he, ‘ should he 
once return hither, and take notice of us; 
but,’ continued he, ‘how came he to let 
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you know that he had relatives in Pa- 
Gaunt It is said, he everywhere denies 
us, and gives himself out for a man of 
great birth.’ I answered this question, 
which had now arisen by the imprudence 
of my Guide at our first entrance, in such 
sort as to make it seem that the Uncle, 
though he might have reasons for con- 
cealing his birth from the public, did yet, 
towards his friends and acquaintance, 
keep it no secret. 

‘* The sister who had come up during 
this dialogue, and by the presence of her 
brother, perhaps also by the absence of 
her yesterday’s friend, had got more 
courage, began also to speak with much 
grace and liveliness. They begged me 
earnestly to recommend them to their 
Uncle, if I wrote to him; and not less 
earnestly, when once I should have made 
this journey through the Island, to come 
back and pass the Rosalia Festival with 
them. 

‘«« The mother spoke in accordance with 
her children. ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘though 
it is not seemly, as 1 have a grown daugh- 
ter, to see stranger gentlemen in my 
house, and one has cause to guard against 
both danger and evil-speaking, yet shall 
you ever be welcome to us, when you 
return to this city.’ 

«QO yes,’ answered the young ones, 
‘ we will lead the Gentleman all round 
the Festival; we will shew him every 
thing, get a place on the scaffolds, where 
the grand sights are seen best. What 
will he say to the great Chariot, and 
more than all, to the glorious Illumi- 
nation !’ 

“* Meanwhile the Grandmother had 
read the letter and again read it. Hear- 
ing that I was about to take leave, she 
arose, and gave me the folded sheet. 
‘ Tell my son,’ began she with a noble 
vivacity, nay with a sort of inspiration, 
‘ Tell my son how happy the news have 
made me, which you brought from 
him? Tell him that I clasp him to my 
heart ’— here she stretched out her arms 
asunder, and pressed them again together 
on her hreast—‘ that I daily beseech God 
and our Holy Virgin for him in prayer ; 
that I give him and his wife my blessing ; 
and that I wish before my end to see 
him again, with these eyes, which have 
shed so many tears for him.’ 

“The peculiar grace of the Italian 
tongue favoured the choice and noble ar- 
rangement of these words, which more- 
over were accompanied with lively ges- 
tures, wherewith that nation can add 
such a charm to spoken words. 

‘1 took my leave, not without emo- 
tion. They all gave me their hands; 
the children shewed me out; and as I 
went down stairs, they jumped to the 
balcony of the kitchen window, which 
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projected over the street; called after 
me, threw me salutes, and repeated, that 
I must in no wise forget to come back. 
I saw them still on the balcony, when I 
turned the corner.” * 


Poor old Felicita, and must thy 
pious prayers, thy motherly blessings, 
and so many tears shed by those old 
eyes, be all in vain! To thyself, in 
any case, they were blessed. — As for 
the Signora Capitummino, with her 
three fatherless children, we can believe 
at least, that the fourteen gold Ounces 
were paid, by a sure hand, and so her 
heavy burden, for some space, light- 
ened a little. 

Count Cagliostro, all this while, is 
rapidly proceeding with his Fifth Act ; 
the red coppery splendour darkens 
more and more into final gloom. Some 
boiling muddle-heads of a dupeable 
sort, there still are in England: Popish- 
Riot Lord George, for instance, will 
walk with him to Count Barthélemy’s, 
or d’Adhémar’s; and, in bad French 
and worse rhetoric, abuse the Queen of 
France: but what does it profit? Lord 
George must one day (after noise 
enough) revisit Newgate for it; and in 
the meanwhile, hard words pay no 
scores. Apothecary Swinton begins to 
get wearisome ; French spies look 
ominously in ; Egyptian Pills are 
slack of sale ; the old vulturous Attor- 
ney-host anew scents carrion, is be- 
stirring itself anew: Count Cagliostro, 
in the May of 1787, must once more 
leave England. But whither? Ah, 
whither! At Bale, at Bienne, over 
Switzerland, the game is up. At Aix 
in Savoy, there are baths, but no gud- 
geons in them: at Turin, his Majesty 
of Sardinia meets you with aa Order to 
begone on the instant. A like fate 
from the Emperor Joseph at Roveredo ; 
—pbefore the Liber memorialis de Ca- 
leostro dum esset Roboretti could ex- 
tend to many pages! Count Front- 
of-brass begins confessing himself to 
priests : yet “ at Trent paints a new hier- 
oglyphicScreen,’—touching lastflicker 
of a light that once burnt so high! He 
pawns diamond buckles ; wanders ne- 
cessitous hither and thither; repents, un- 
repents ; knows not what to do. For 
Destiny has her nets round him ; they 
are straitening, straitening ; too soon he 
will be ginned ! 

Driven out from Trent, what shall 
he make of the new hieroglyphic 


* Goethe’s Werke (Italienische Reise), xxviii. 146. 
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Screen, what of himself? The way- 
worn Grand-Cophtess has begun to 
blab family secrets; she longs to be 
in Rome, by her mother’s hearth, 
by her mother’s grave ; in any nook, 
where so much as the shadow of refuge 
waits her. To the desperate Count 
Front-of-brass all places are nearl 

alike : urged by female babble, he will 
go to Rome then; why not ? Ona May- 
day, of the year 1789 (when such glo- 
rious work had just begun in France, 
to him all forbidden!) ke enters the 
Eternal City: it was his doom-sum- 
mons that called him thither. On the 
29th of next December, the Holy In- 
quisition, long watchful enough, detects 
him founding some feeble (moneyless) 
ghost of an Egyptian Lodge; “ picks 
him off’ (as the military say), and locks 
him hard and fast in the Castle of 
St. Angelo: 


Voi ch’ intrate lasciat’ ogni speranza ! 


Count Cagliostro did not lose all 
hope: nevertheless a few words will 
now suffice for him. In vain, with his 
mouth of pinchbeck and his front of 
brass, does he heap chimera on chi- 
mera; demand religious Books (which 
are freely given him); demand clean 
Linen, and an interview with his Wife 
(which are refused him); assert now 
that the Egyptian Masonry is a divine 
system, accommodated to erring and 
gullible men, which the Holy Father, 
when he knows it, will patronise ; 
anon that there are some four millions 
of Freemasons, spread over Europe, 
all sworn to exterminate Priest and 
King, wherever met with: in vain! 
they will not acquit him, as misunder- 
stood Theophilanthropist ; will not emit 
him, in Pope’s pay, as renegade Ma- 
sonic Spy: * he can’t get out.” Don- 
na Lorenza languishes, invisible to him, 
in a neighbouring cell; begins at 
length to confess’ Whereupon he too, 
in torrents, will emit confessions and 
forestall her: these the Inquisition 
pocket and sift (whence this Life of 
Balsamo); but will not let him out. 
In fine, after some eighteen months of 
the weariest hounding, doubling, wor- 
rying, and standing at bay, His Ho- 
liness gives sentence: The Manuscript 
of Egyptian Masonry is to be burnt by 
hand of the common Hangman, and 
all that intermeddle with such Masonry 
are accursed ; Guiseppe Balsamo, justly 
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forfeited of life (for being a Freemason), 
shall nevertheless in mercy be forgiven ; 
instructed in the duties of penitence, 
and even kept safe thenceforth and till 
death,— in ward of Holy Church. 
Ill-starred Acharat, must it so end 
with thee! This was in April 1791. 

He addressed (how vainly!) an ap- 
peal to the French Constituent As- 
sembly. As was said, in Heaven, in 
Earth, or in Hell there was no Assem- 
bly that could well take his part. For 
four years more, spent one knows not 
how,—most probably in the furor of 
edacity, with insufficient cookery, and 
the stupor of indigestion,—the curtain 
lazily falls. There rotted and gave 
way the cordage of a tough heart. 
One summer morning of the year 
1795, the Body of Cagliostro is still 
found in the prison at St. Leo; but 
Cagliostro’s Self has escaped,— whi- 
ther no man yet knows. The brow of 
brass, behold how it has got all un- 
lackered ; these pinchbeck lips can lie 
no more: Cagliostro’s work is ended, 
and now only his account to present. 
As the Scherif of Mecca said, “ Na- 
ture’s unfortunate child, adieu !” 


Such, according to our comprehen- 
sion thereof, is the rise, progress, 
grandeur, and decadence of the Quack 


of Quacks, Does the reader ask, 
What good was in it, Why occupy his 
time and hours with the biography of 
such a miscreant? We answer, It 
was stated on the very threshold of this 
matter, in the loftiest terms, by Herr 
Sauerteig, that the Lives of all Eminent 
Persons (miscreant or creant) ought to 
be written. Thus has not the very 
Devil his Life, deservedly written not 
by Daniel Defoe only, but by quite 
other hands than Daniel’s? For the 
rest, the Thing represented on these 
pages is no Sham, but a Reality; thou 
hast it, O reader, as we have it: Na- 
ture was pleased to produce even such 
a man, even so, not otherwise; and 
the Editor of this Magazine is here 
mainly to record (in an adequate man- 
ner) what she, of her thousandfold 
mysterious richness and greatness, pro- 
duces. 

But the moral lesson? Where is 
the moral lesson? Foolish reader, in 
every Reality, nay in every genuine 
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Shadow of a Reality (what we call 
Poem), there lie a hundred such, or a 
million such, according as thou hast 
the eye to read them! Of which hun- 
dred or million lying here (in the pre- 
sent Reality), couldst not thou, for 
example, be advised to take this one, 
to thee worth all the rest: Behold, I 
too have attained that immeasurable, 
mysterious glory of being alive ; to me 
also a Capability has been entrusted ; 
shall I strive to work it out (manlike) 
into Faithfulness, and Doing; or 
(quacklike) into Eatableness, and Si- 
militude of Doing? Or why not ra- 
ther (gigman-like, and following the 
“ respectable,” countless multitude) — 
into both? The decision is of quite 
infinite moment; see thou make it 
aright. 

But in fine, look at this matter of 
Cagliostro (as at all matters) with thy 
heart, with thy whole mind ; no longer 
merely squint at it with the poor side- 
glance of thy calculative faculty. Look 
at it not logically only, but mystically. 
Thou shalt in sober truth see it (as 
Sauerteig asserted) to be a “ Pasquil- 
lant verse,” of most inspired writing in 
its kind, in that same “ Grand Bible of 
Universal History ;” wondrously and 
even indispensably connected with the 
“ Heroic” portions that stand there ; 
even as the all-showing Light is with 
the Darkness wherein nothing can be 
seen; as the hideous taloned roots are 
with the fair boughs, and their leaves 
and flowers and fruit; both of which, 
aud not one of which, make the Tree. 
Think also whether thou hast known 
no Public Quacks, on far higher scale 
than this, whom a Castle of St. Angelo 
never could get hold of; and how, as 
Emperors, Chancellors (having found 
much fitter machinery), they could run 
their Quack-career ; and make whole 
kingdoms, whole continents, into one 
huge Egyptian Lodge, and squeeze 
supplies, of money or blood, from it, 
at discretion? Also, whether thou 
even now knowest not Private Quacks, 
innumerable as the sea-sands, toiling 
half-Cagliostrically, of whom Cagli- 
ostro is as the ideal type-specimen ? 
Such is the world. Understand it, 
despise it, love it; cheerfully hold on 
thy way through it, with thy eye on 
higher loadstars ! 
































































































































































































Ir few people love fighting, but few 
have entirely avoided it at one period 
or other of their sublunary transit. 
Some persons fight when they are 
angry, some when drunk, many for 
money, some through jealousy, some 
for honour, some for promotion, some 
for the wives or daughters of their 
friends, some for their own, some for 
religion, some lest they should be con- 
sidered cowards, some to preserve their 
own or their country’s rights (this does 
not often happen), some (this is more 
frequently the case) for the rights of 
others. In Spain, the chief fighting 
is among the smugglers for tobacco, 
which ends in smoke; in England 
we fight for freedom, which ends in 
nearly the same. In Arabia they fight 
for plunder ; in France, for “ la gloire ;” 
in Russia, because the czar wills it; 
in Holland, for the preservation of 
commerce —along the Spanish Main, 
for its destruction; on the Guinea 
coast, for men to sell—in New Zea- 
land, for men to eat; in Ireland only 
we fight for fun. Man is the same in 
all ages, all climes, all countries—only 
a little altered by circumstances—since 
the first duel between Cain and Abel, 
down to the one I contrived to have a 
hand in the other day, on the top ofa 
high bare hill, honeycombed with coal- 
mines, within a mile and a half of Mil- 
ford church ;—man is the same, now 
fighting furiously, though more inclined 
to let it alone—now taking a sly peep 
about him, and running like a Belgian 
or Portuguese when he can accomplish 
his escape cleverly. Not that I by any 
means suppose “ les braves Belges,” or 
the ragged Lusitanian, could not be 
brought to the “scratch,” as the mem- 
ber for Pontefract and Lord Coventry 
would say, if an adequate stimulus 
were applied, although facts, which are 
deuced stubborn things, are decidedly 
against both the one and the other; but 
I conceive the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, the possession of the citadel of 
Antwerp, their hatred of their many- 
breeched neighbours, the love of their 
king, to be far too trifling inducements 
to lead them into bodily danger; and as 
to glory !— talk to them of Quatre Bras 
mud !—talk to the heroes of something 
they can comprehend—something tan- 
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gible—some substance they have seen, 
felt, or tasted—but not a word about 
Antwerp. Well, I’m glad that Chassé 
did not bring the cathedral down about 
their ears, nor send a round shot through 
the altar-piece by Domenichino, nor 
touch up the kitchen range at the 
Boule d’Or, nor—but I find I am 
straying from the direct line of road I 
started on, into the byways of Belgian 
politics, with a sheep’s-eye at the Por- 
tuguese, with which—the bright star of 
my fate be thanked !— I am not called 
to soil my fingers, instead of bowling 
away, with the velocity of Goldsworthy 
Gurney’s latest invented patent, elas- 
tic, unadulterated, sky-rocket steam- 
coach, slick right away, as Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Jonathan expresses himself, to 
the conclusion of my story and my 
paper. 

Having in the course of my life seen 
much of the practice, as well as studied 
the theory of war, I wished to know 
how the military in Ireland managed 
in their tithe campaigns. I was anxious 
about the state of a little farm I have 
in Clare, which Mr. O’Connell and 
his Volunteers might think worth con- 
fiscating for the general good, and the 
particular advantage of some no-shirted 
patriotic agitator; and perhaps I hada 
notion that I might be appointed to 
fill the place of one of the stipendiary 
magistrates likely to be shot before 
next summer. Lord Althorp’s game- 
bill had gone near to destroy all the 
hares, partridges, and pheasants in 
England. My gun, like St. Peter’s 
keys, 

“« Was rusty, and the lock was dull ;” 


Ponto was idle; so I made up my mind 
for a trip to the greenest isle of the 
ocean. My friends at the Junior 
United Service Club recommended me 
to make my will, buy a pair of Rock’s 
best double-barrelled detonating pistols, 
lend my grey to Harry Peyton, send my 
last notions on political economy to 
Mr. Babbage, learn to cross myself, 
and to beware of Whitefeet and black- 
legs, too much whisky punch, Boyton, 
O’Gorman Mahon, and Tom Steele. 

I made up my mind for the worst, 
stepped into the Bristol mail, dreamt I 
was in purgatory, and awoke at my 
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journey’s end. I was late in coming 
on board; in fact I but just saved my 
distance, as the boat was clearing the 
locks of the basin when a Bristol fly 
whirled me down to the quay. I flung 
my carpet-bag on the quarter-deck, to 
the terror and almost annihilation of the 
steward, whose head it encountered, 
seized my portmanteau in one hand 
and gun-case in the other, leaped from 
the swing bridge to the paddle-box, 
was followed by my beautiful Ponto, 
and found myself one ofa motley group 
of passengers in the war-office steam- 
packet Safety Valve, bound for Cork. 
The weather might have been good for 
the farmers ; it was detestable for tra- 
vellers by land or sea. Sleet and rain 
were carried right against us by a biting 
north-west wind. Not an atom of clear 
sky was there to give promise of finer 
times: the deck passengers drew their 
great coats close about their ears and 
chins ; the captain of the vessel thrust 
his hands deep into the recesses of his 
breeches’ pockets ; and the old pilot 
at the wheel—a fine hard-a-weather 
fellow—while he turned his face, like 
flint, right in the wind’s eye, occasion- 
ally shook the drops from his hair and 
brows, like some large Newfoundland 
dog just from the sea. It was by no 
means a favourable medium to see a 
landscape through; but I could not 
descend into the cabin while the stu- 
pendous rocks of St. Vincent towered 
in bold masses over our heads, every 
here and there, as we passed rapidly 
on, shewing openings, where copse 
and woodland clad the sides of ravines, 
brown and leafless at this ungenial 
season of the year, but presenting 
features which my recollection and 
imagination decked in sunshine and 
verdure. I remembered the times 
when I had wandered through their 
recesses by moonlight, or wooed the 
shade from the noon-day’s sun, basked 
on some broad stone, enjoying the 
dreamy delights of an ideal existence, 
or, ere the dull realities of life had 
chased away the bright and gorgeous 
visions of the imagination, sauntered 
through their retreats, 


“In deep delizium of romantic thought.” 


Time, steam, and the tide, bring our 
years and journeyings to an end, “ as 


it were a tale that is told.” Avon and 
her banks—rock, wood, and mud— 
were left far behind; King Road re- 
ceded under our lee ; the Somersetshire 
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hills sunk in distance and mist; and 
we —went to dinner. 

Such a dinner! Ye gods! such a 
dinner! Spirit of Ude, forbid that I 
ever again assist at such another! 
Such steamed beef, steamed carrots, 
steamed mutton, steamed pork, steam- 
ed onions, steamed grease, filth, fowls, 
cabbage, black puddings, and tripe— 
all apparently steamed in the same 
boiler that steamed us along, and fla- 
voured with the same oil that prevented 
friction in the machinery and supplied 
the lights in the engine room. Yet our 
goodly company, fifty-two in number, 
men, women, and children, ate, drank, 
jostled, shoved, carved, grumbled, 
called, scolded, quarrelled, gobbled, 
and gabbled, with a velocity and per- 
tinacity scarcely exceeded by the rapid- 
ity and endurance of the lever that 
set our paddles turning. The motion 
of the vessel and repletion soon pro- 
duced their dire effects. Every berth 
had an occupant ; and the table, which 
a short time before had groaned under 
the weight of the feast and the elbows 
of the replenishers, was deserted, ex- 
cept by a short half dozen, who still 
stoutly resisted the enemy sea-sickness, 
under the shield of potent whisky- 
punch, apparently callous to the audi- 
ble sufferings of their recumbent mess- 
mates. 

I never pretended to be squeamish ; 
but I could stand no longer the con- 
fined air of the cabin, nor the contor- 
tions of my companions. I, who in 
my time have been east, west, and 
south, gibbed north about—have cruised 
in almost every craft that swims, from 
a canal-boat to an Indian clipper, from 
a Folkestone lugger to a first-rate—have 
been soldier, sailor, West Indian planter, 
indigo-grower, and what not, since I 
first left my home at Ballybeg to join 
the Royal Irish at Limerick, just at the 
commencement of the Irish Rebellion, 
(of which, by the by, I have told you 
something already, in a late Number 
of Fraser,)—I really could not longer 
endure the concatenation of abomina- 
tions below, and sought the free and 
pure, though chilling, blast on deck, 
ere sympathy might reduce me to the 
necessity of whining forth an applica- 
tion for the steward’s assistance. I 
have been too intimately acquainted 
with the realms of old Father Neptune 
to feel any qualms, let Boreas or Auster 
sweep the bosom of his broad domains ; 
but when on the rolling sea, give me a 
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companion whose foot is as firm on the 
plank as my own—not one 


“Whose soul would sicken o’er the 
heaving wave ;"— 


give me a hale and jolly seaman in 
preference to a sick prime minister, 
Whig or Tory. I joined our captain 
in his quarter-deck walk: “ It blows 
fresh, captain.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes—we shall have more 
of it when we put our nose below 
Lundy. Now you see it freshens up 
at W.S.W., and then veers round to 
west, and may be a point to the north- 
ward, and then back again. Steady 
with the helm, John. Then you see, 
sir, we must just carry on as we best 
can. We have two seventies (horse 
power engines), and dodge along 
through most weathers; but, as you 
say, sir, it blows smartish—a fresh 
hand at the bellows aloft, sir—ha! ha! 
Steward, a glass of cold gin and water. 
Most of the passengers on their beam 
ends by this time——breaking bulk, sir, 
as we say —starting their stowage ;— 
you'll excuse my jocularity, sir. Out 
of your course half a point, John. A 
terrible mess most of ’em in below, sir. 
You getting sick, sir?” 

“ Me! no captain, thank you—I 


dodge along through most weathers, 
like your own craft; but, like the 
Safety Valve, I cannot carry on with- 
out smoke—lI’ll borrow a light for my 
segar from the glim in the binacle.” 

“ True blue! —if not, I’m a Dutch- 


man,” said the skipper. ‘ I thought 
so just now, when we came up to the 
sea with a weather-roll, and you didn’t 
grab any thing to hold on by. Thought 
you looked queerish, however, at din- 
ner, when you overhauled a beautiful 
bit of rare beef I sent you, but didn’t 
stow it—’twas unaccountable nice— 
and so were the greens—very. Keep 
a small helm, John ;—confound your 
cross-jack eye! you're yawing about 
like a Chinaman with his tiller-ropes 
gone—I’m blest if I don’t think you're 
three sheets in the wind! Let her go 
her course, you lubber, do !” 

“ You must be gratified, captain, 
at having your decks clear of the live 
lumber.” 

“ Ay, ay, thatIam! I’d rather be 
towed astern for a mile, like a four- 
pound piece of pork to catch a shark, 
than be bound to answer all the ques- 
tionsasked. ‘How’s the wind, captain ?’ 
asks one. ‘ When shall we land?’ asks 
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another. * What turns the wheels !” says 
another. ‘La! is that the steam ?’ 
says a chap, with a lanyard to his watch 
of as good silver as ever a boatswain 
hung his call to, pointing to the smoke 
out of our funnel. I’m jiggered if one 
lady hadn’t the modesty to request I'd 
stop the ship, for she was getting sick. 
Tis a pleasure to get them out of one’s 
way. They are all ’tween decks now, 
thank God! but the couple yonder, 
just close to the weather-quarter davits ; 
and they seem to be billing and cooing 
as sweet as you please—quite altogether 
too comfortable to be sick.” 

“Why do you think they are billing 
and cooing ?” 

“ Why? because I saw him squeez- 
ing her starboard fin, and kiss it after- 
wards; and then he claps his arm 
round her waist as firm as a topsail- 
sheet stopper, to prevent her tender 
body chafing against the tafferil-rail. 
I couldn’t help laughing just now, 
when he cribbed my mate’s pea-jacket 
to put about her feet — and pretty one’s 
they are too.” 

* Is this damsel good-looking ?” 

** As comely a lass as you'd see in 
a week’s shore cruise; not over bluff 
in the bows, but a clean run abaft, and 
just as much bearing as would make 
her stand well up to her sticks; her 
teeth are white as a nigger’s—its too 
dark to see’em now—beautiful head 
rails they are, sure-ly ; and what I ad- 
mire is, she ha’n’t got none o’ your 
flying kites aloft—top hamper that 
may be well enough to leeward of a 
hedge or a row of houses, but a terrible 
deal too much light duck to shew ina 
barkie like mine in these latitudes. 
She’d be a beauty for a seaman’s wife.” 

“ Are the pair spliced ?” 

* T shouldn’t think they’d swung in 
the same hammock yet, ’cause you see 
they’re too loving. Once the tie is 
clenched, and the parties shipped, they 
soon find out one another's rate of 
sailing, by and large. Then comes a 
squall—scaldings ho!—-side out for a 
bend—and draw the splice! Law 
bless you, sir! sensible people, who 
have their own and their owner’s mat- 
ters to look after, can’t be always 
making love to their wives—'tisn’t 
feasible—is it ?” 

“ Sensibly said, captain! You have 
inoculated me with the interest you 
feel in this couple. I wish it was 
light enough to see what they are 
about.” 
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“ And can’t you guess — you that 
have swam in blue water? I should 
say he is whispering light airs and fine 
weather into her ear, and she is chalk- 
ing down in his log the distance and 
bearing of Cape Fly-away, which may 
be the church. He freshens his nip 
with a suck of her fist—she turns all 
manner of colours, like a dying dol- 
phin, only we can’t see ’em, and he 
sighs like a young South Sea whale 
blowing. She says, pa and ma a’nt 
agreeable —-or, may be, won’t shell out 
the corianders—or, perhaps, want her 
to marry a chap with more money than 
brains or scantling—all which are 
breakers a-head ; but he, for the life of 
him, won’t spring his luff, but carries 
on, not caring a fig; and I daresay 
she, poor soul ! thinks all he says to be 
as true as Norie’s Navigation, till 
My eyes! if here a’nt the fat man that 
came on board with her—I believe ’tis 
her father. You'll see if he don’t give 
her a salt-eel for her supper, for suffer- 
ing that spark to come so close athwart 
her quarter.” 

The skipper’s conjectures were well 
founded. A large stout man, enve- 
loped in a huge cloak and red com- 


forter, issued from the hatchway as he 
spoke, and soon descended again with 


the young lady. As they went down 
the companion-ladder, a light from the 
steward’s pantry fell upon as pretty a 
foot and neatly turned ankle as ever 
dashed dew from a cowslip or chalk 
from a floor. Another ray convinced 
me that their owner’s dark hazel eyes 
were not set in a very good face for 
nothing, for I detected the look she 
turned upwards to meet the gaze of the 
younker, who was assisting her below, 
and it said, as plainly as eye could 
speak, or Amanda cry, “¢ Thou art mine, 
and I am thine ;” or, as the skipper said 
to me when he saw it, ‘“* Now, if the 
governor was away, and he were to 
open his arms, she would rush into 
them, like a shin of beef into a soldier’s 
knapsack.” I went below soon after- 
wards, and asked the steward where I 
was to sleep. 

** On the table, or under the table, 
which ever you please, sir,” was the 
answer: “ all the berths were secured 
before you came on board.” 

“ Can I have a mattrass ?”” 

“ Not one left, sir; but I'll put a 
couple of double blankets on the table 
for you.” 

Tony Lumpkin’s three chairs and a 
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bolster formed a paradise, compared 
to two double blankets and a table in 
a steam-boat. Things, however, were 
not quite so sad with me yet. I gently 
edged a passenger, who was snoring on 
his back on the floor, off his mattrass,— 
thanks to the quantity of whisky-punch 
he drank, he was unconscious of any 
thing but his dreams !—and having 
placed a form alongside of the table, and 
three chairs next the form, I laid my ac- 
quired mattrass thereon, rolled a great- 
coat, for a pillow, under my head, slip- 
ped off my coat and waistcoat, put my 
snuff-box and pocket-handkerchief into 
my nightcap, and prepared fora snooze. 
My position was a choice one, as the 
chairs prevented me rolling over on 
one side, and the table from fetching 
away on the other. But, comfortable 
as was my berth, I could not close my 
eyes without having the feet, ankles, 
and eyes, of this damsel dancing be- 
fore me. I could neither get a wink 
of sleep, nor conceive why. Twenty 
years ago I should have thought my- 
self in love, but those follies are nearly 
past with me now. [ tried one side, 
then another; I lay on the broad of 
my back, and endeavoured to count a 
thousand. No use! I opened my 
eyes, and began to whistle ‘ Patrick’s 
day in the morning.” 

“ You whistle uncommonly out of 
tune, sir,” said a testy old fellow, who 
a few minutes. before had almost hove 
up his soul from his stomach. 

“ I cannot sleep, sir,” said I. 

“ T wish to heavens you were sea- 
sick,” said he. 

“ Steward ! bring me a glass of 
brandy!” cried a young man on the 
floor close to me. “ A glass of brandy, 
you thief!—quick !” 

“I am sorry to see you so sick, sir,” 
said I to him. 

Sick, is it?” said he, clapping his 
hand on his jaw. “ By Gor! I’d be 
proud to change the worst tooth-ache 
ever I had for the say-sickness. Bring 
me the brandy, steward! for I’m kilt 
with my hollow grinder.” 

He swallowed the brandy. 
do you feel now, sir?” I asked. 

“Feel, is it? Why, then, by Gor! 
I feel as if I wouldn’t give a pin to be 
what you’d call a little better. Bad 
luck to the day I left Skibbereen !” 

“© dear! O dear! say-sickness is 
the divil! Who — whaw — whroo!” 
roared another fellow. ‘“ Steward! 
bring me a sup of tay. When will we 
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land — when will we land at all? Is 
the night stormy, sir?” 

“ Blows like fury, sir,” said I; “ but 
nothing to what it will be by and by, 
when we are out of the Bristol Channel, 
and exposed to the open sea.” 

* The Lord save us!” said the poor 
man. “I am terrible bad, and can't 
be worse; nor close my eyes, nor any 
thing else, for this gentleman next me, 
who is snoring like a pig into my right 
ear. Faith, sir! I think he is worse 
since you helped yourself to his mat- 
trass. 'Whoo— whaw — whroo— oo! 
O Lord! maybe I'll be two days at 
this work ; nothing but--whoo—whraw 
—aw—aw! Steward! for the love of 
heaven, a sup of tay!” 

“ Where am I to sleep, steward ?” 
asked a tall fat man, raising his face 
from the table where it had rested for 
some time, and turning it towards the 
light. This was the father of the dul- 
cinea of the deck. He had been for 
some time moaning and groaning, de- 
ploring his sad fate, and drinking hot 
whisky and water, as if alive to the 
distilling interests and excise duties, 
notwithstanding his miseries. ‘ I am 
very sick, steward; I want to go to 
bed: where am I to sleep ?” 

He, too, was offered the accommo- 
dation of a couple of double blankets 
and the table. At this time there was 
so much motion in the vessel that no- 
thing was steady in the cabin unse- 
cured with a lashing. Hats, carpet- 
bags, and boots, were rolling in happy 
variety to leeward, as the steam-boat 
heeled over; and such being the case, 
our fat friend, arguing by analogy, 
thought it probable he might roll over 
too. 

“ Never fear, sir,” answered the 
steward, a bullet-headed fellow from 
Cork; “ I'll engage if ye’ll hold on 
fast when she pitches, not a ha’porth 
will you slip.” 

“ A happy thought of yours, Mr. 
Steward,” said 1; “ but suppose the 
gentleman should by accident fail in 
holding on, down he comes upon me : 
and I reckon your weight, sir, at about 
nineteen stone—rather too much of an 
incubus in a gale of wind. Pray, my 
good sir, eschew the rascal’s proposal ; 
save me from the prospect of the rack, 
and him from a beating.” 

“I am very ill, indeed, sir,” said 
he, with a long face, growing more 
yellow and green every instant. 

“ Really, sir,” said I, ** you do look 
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uncommonly bad ; but that will wear 
off in time: I have seldom known sea- 
sickness last above a week, or ten days 
at most.” 

*Confound you !” growled the testy 
old gentleman who had not admired 
my whistling. 

“ T am ill—excessively ill,” said the 
fat man, looking still more rueful: “a 
little sleep, sir, would do me good, 
and I have no place where I can rest.” 

At this moment I saw through the 
door-way into the ladies’ cabin. A 
pair of bright eyes were peeping in our 
direction, and I detected the shadow 
of a man against the bulk-head, at the 
foot of the companion-ladder. Thinks 
I to myself, I know a couple who are 
neither sick nor sleepy, and, for once 
in my life, [’1l do a good-natured ac- 
tion. 

* T cannot rest neither, sir,” said I 
to my miserable friend. “ You may 
try your hand at a snooze, if.you like, 
on this most excellent contrivance of 
mine; but, remember, out you must 
turn when I get tired of the deck and 
my own society. I feel sir, for any 
gentleman who may be sea-sick: it 
must be rather unpleasant. Sleep will 
do you good; sleep, sir, therefore, if 
you can, for two hours, then it will 
be my turn.” 

He was profuse in his acknowledg- 
ments of gratitude for my kindness, 
threw off his clothes in a twinkling, 
stretched himself on the form I had 
quitted, and was snoring before I had 
drawn my cigar-case from the pocket 
of my great-coat. 

I met a fine broad-shouldered, strape 
ping young fellow, to whom the shadow 
on the bulk-head belonged, at the door 
of the ladies’ cabin, close to the foot of 
the companion. His handsome eyes 
were communicating a certain intelli- 
gence to a handsomer pair within ; his 
hands were occasionally extracted from 
the side-pockets of a blue round jacket 
which he wore, to enforce his looks — 
not daring, I suppose, to speak ; and 
now and then he peeped sharply enough 
about him, to see if he was watched. 
I liked his smile, the free attitude he 
was in, the cut of his jacket, and the 
cut of his jib altogether; I could have 
sworn that he was a seaman and a 
gentleman. 

“ Now is your time, my hearty!” 
said 1, touching his elbow. “ Old 
Blowhard is on hisbeam-ends—brought 
up just there all standing, full of whisky 
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as he can stow, and sure to sleep out 
the rest of the watch, like a ground-tier 
butt.” 

“Who the devil are you?” asked 
he, turning sharp round on his heel. 

“ Never you mind,” said I, “* who I 
am; just take the goods the gods pro- 
vide you. Argus’s eyes are closed — 
the coast is clear above——so you may 
walk the-Ueck or the plank, whichever 
you please, in company or by your- 
self.” 

Soon afterwards I saw him taking 
excessive pains to prevent his charge 
suffering from the night air. He rolled 
her up in a couple of cloaks, which he 
borrowed from the cabin-floor, and 
placed himself close alongside of her, 
to keep her warm and comfortable. 

Before the two hours were expired 
I tired of the deck, and went below. 
Matters were nearly in the same state 
I left them; some were sick and some 
asleep. The fat father was still snoring, 
unconscious of what was going on 
above his head, and the poor gentle- 
man from Skibbereen groaning with 
the tooth-ache. Was I to disturb the 
occupier of my bed, or to accommo- 
date myself with the two double blan- 
kets and the table? It was clear that 
he or I must have been reduced to the 
last alternative: if he, I ran the risk of 
being disturbed by his weight coming 
on top of me; if I, then I should not 
get any sleep certainly, but if I rolled 
over 1 should fall upon him, which 
could not injure me much. I there- 
fore decided in favour of the double 
blankets and the table. Behold me, 
then, on my back, only separated from 
the hard wood by two blankets, in 
danger of slipping off at each heave of 
the sea, and only keeping my position 
by holding on stoutly either edge of 
the table. As the Safety Valve rose 
over the wave, I had a chance of sliding 
backwards on my head; as she plunged 
into it, I ran the risk of pitching for- 
wards into the steward’s pantry ; when 
we heeled over to port, I was in danger 
of fetching away among the trunks and 
boots; and when we came up with the 
weather-roll, [ rather hoped to be cast 
upon the huge stomach of my fat 
friend. Thus I lay in purgatory for 
several mortal hours. 

At length the lamp in the cabin grew 
dim, the noise from the sick and snor- 
ing less distinct, the furniture more 
blended with the human figures; my 
grasp of the table gradually relaxed, 
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and I was at last beginning to dose, 
when I was startled by something 
touching my feet. I opened my eyes; 
the last flicker of flame from the lamp 
waved and expired: we were left with 
what little light was afforded by the 
first grey of the morning’s dawn. I 
could not distinguish any thing, and 
again tried to sleep; something again 
pushed my feet, and pressed heavily on 
my shins. 

“ What’s that?” cried I, raising my 
head. 

“ Whisht! whisht!’ whispered a 
voice close to me. 

“ Whisht !”’ said I; “ who are you ? 
and what do you mean by whisht ?” 

“ Ah, sir, whisht! be aisey, can’t 
ye?” The pressure became heavier 
on my shins, and extended towards 
my shoulders. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, “don’t lay on 
me, if you please.” 

“ Whisht! whisht!” said he; and 
fairly stretched himself down on my 
body, from shoulder to heel. 

“Pon my soul, sir!” said I, “the 
cabin is far too warm for such an 
upper blanket, and you will find your- 
self deuced uncomfortable.” 

“ Whisht, sir! whisht! and let me 
alone,” was all the answer I got. 

** By Jove!” cried I, “ this is rather 
too much ofa good joke. For God’s 
sake, sir, consider! I am uncommonly 
thin, and must be an unpleasant person 
to sleep upon; but there is a fine fat 
fellow just here below me— soft as a 
feather-bed : you will oblige me ex- 
ceedingly, sir, by trying him.” 

“Ts it the fat linen-draper, whose 
daughter [ am going to marry?” said 
he. “Ah, sir, whisht! I am very 
well as I am, and would trouble you 
to let me alone.” 

“Hang me if I do, though !” cried 
T; “so walk off with yourself at once, 
for I am tired of having your elbow in 
my ear.” 

“ It’s devilish unkind of you, who- 
ever you are,” said he; “ and I’ll be 
shot if I stay here any longer.” 

He raised himself on his hands- and 
knees ; the vessel gave a heavy lurch 
to starboard ; I lent him a lift with my 
knee, and over he went, with all the 
elasticity of a sack of potatoes, plump 
on the linen-draper. The poor man 
gave a grunt like a pavier, in answer 
to this unlooked-for thump. When 
he recovered his breath, he demanded 
who his assailant might be. 
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“ Whisht, sir! whisht!’ was the 
reply. 

A great-coat and heavy cloak were 
close to my head; I gathered them 
up, and threw them over the heads of 
the worthies, 

“ Murder! murder!” cried the li- 
nen-draper; somebody is burking 
me! Murder! fire and robbery! Oh! 
oh !” 

They struggled violently : the chairs 
by the form were displaced—the motion 
of the vessel seemed greater than ever. 
I kicked the form, and down it tum- 
bled, launching the fellows on top of 
the Skibbereen gentleman. The row 
was tremendous. Some of the pas- 
sengers jumped out of their berths, 
thinking the vessel was sinking ; others 
lay still, and roared for the steward. 
Half the women in the ladies’ cabin 
screamed through fear, and the remain- 
der for effect; I shouted in an ecstasy 
of delight. In the confusion, the young 
lady from the deck slipped into her 
berth, and her swain rushed into our 
cabin to see what was the matter. He 
pushed boldly forward ; some one on 
the floor laid hold of his leg in the 
scuffle, and down he came among the 
combatants. Hard knocks were given 
and received, and when at length the 
steward brought a light there was a 
pretty scene. The linen-draper lay on 
his back, with his mouth open, gasping 
for breath, and clutching a wig in his 
hand ; close by was extended the 
gentleman whose mattrass I had bor- 
rowed, bald-headed, bleeding from the 
nose, and with one of his eyes nearly 
closed ; sitting on the table was the 
younker who had last joined the row, 
with his jacket torn, and his hands 
covered with blood ; the Skibbereen 
was rubbing his shins; and the poor 
fellow who had been so sea-sick was 
looking for a basin. 

“ Is it your old tricks you are at?” 
said the linen-draper to the bald-headed 
gentleman. “ And can’t you find any 
one but me to play ’em on, Captain 
O’Hoolahawn? You shan’t have my 
daughter now, by dad! ’Twas drunk 
you were last night!” 

“ Not a taste more than nine 
tumblers did I touch, I give you my 
honour,” returned the person he ad- 
dressed; “ and that never yet made 
me drunk. As to your daughter, Mr. 
Potts, I have your promise, and back 
of your word you shall not go; and I’d 
like to know, Mr. Potts, what business 
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you had to take my wig from off my 
head—TI’d trouble you for it,— and 
pelt away at my face just now, as if 
twas beating a carpet you were ?” 

“I never touched your face, sir,” 
said the other ; ‘‘ I was sleeping quietly, 
when you rolled me over on the floor: 
I believe my shoulder is smashed 
with the knock. Here is your wig; I 
don’t want it, nor any thing else be- 
longing to you. Steward! the least 
taste in life of whisky, for I’m mighty 
wake.” 

“ Steward ! fetch me a needleful of 
the same,” said Captain O’Hoolahawn. 
*¢ T wonder who had the impudence to 
strike me on the floor, and knock out 
my front tooth, if it wasn’t you, sir?” 

“ Me, sir !” cried the Skibbereen 
gentleman, who was thus addressed. 
“ By Gor! I have enough to do with 
my own tooth, let alone thinking of 
yours, or any one else’s. I was just 
beginning to close my eyes, God help 
us! when down you and the fat gen- 
tleman and the form came altogether 
upon my shins, waking me up with a 
start. Then, when ye were squab- 


bling together, some one must needs 
tumble over me, hitting me in the 
By Gor! I wish I was fairly 


ribs. 
shot of ye, and the say, and the ship 
and all.” 

“Then who spoiled my tooth ?” 
cried the captain ; * for I felt a set of 
knuckles in my face as plain as paes, 
and sure they must have belonged to 
somebody.” 

“T believe, sir, I had the misfor- 
tune to be thrown in your direction,” 
said the young sailor. I was on 
deck, when I heard a violent noise: 
the women were screaming —several 
gentlemen calling out that the vessel 
was sinking; I came below to see 
what was the matter ; and, in the dark, 
some one on the floor caught my leg : 
I tumbled forward—encountered you, 
I suppose. Whoever it was, how- 
ever, he has a pretty knack of choking 
a man; for I no sooner came to the 
ground than I found his fingers inti- 
mate with my throat ; I struck at the 
moment, merely in my own defence, 
and am very sorry to find I have done 
you so much mischief.” 

“And pray what may your name 
be ?” asked the captain, who was now 
adjusting his wig. 

* Fitzgerald,” answered the younker. 

“ Fitzgerald ! Fitzgerald ! This is 
the gay fellow we heard of, Mr. Potts 
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— the self-same joker that was so 
mighty polite to P 

“Ah! hush, sir !” cried Mr. Potts, 
interrupting his friend the captain be- 
fore he could complete the sentence. 
«‘ What use is there at all in bellowing 
out our private concerns before every 
one here? Just keep aisey, can’t ye ?” 

‘“‘ Tsn’t this too bad?” exclaimed the 
captain, “ to lose my tooth, and not 
be let speak neither? Mr. Fitzgerald, 
you’ve used me most unkind, most 
bastely ; and if I don’t have satisfac- 
tion for all, as soon as we conve- 
niently can—for I don’t like it should 
be said I put any gentleman out of his 
way,—I say, sir, I’m yours when you 
choose, and trust the invitation may 
not be delayed very long.” 

“ When, where, and how you please,” 
returned the other. 

* You are all a parcel of fools to- 
gether, I believe,” growled the testy 
old gentleman. “ Steward, take the 
light out of my eyes, convey my com- 
pliments to all those gentlemen, and 
tell them, that as soon as they have 
done quarrelling and disturbing their 
neighbours, I request they may go to 
sleep.” 

Peace was proclaimed ; the belli- 
gerents retired to slumber as well as 
they could ; I established myself once 
more on my form; and, until eight 
o'clock, snatched from daily misery 
the joys of some delightful dream. 

The weather was much more se- 
verely felt when we came abreast of 
Lundy Island, and were exposed to 
the unchecked influence of the waves 
and wind from the ocean rushing into 
the mouth of the Bristol Channel. 
The Safety Valve still held her way, 
though she scarcely did move. It 
blew furiously. The craft, however, 
behaved very well, and inclined me to 
think more favourably of steam-boats 
than I had hitherto done. The sea 
was as high as I had ever seen it off 
L’Agullus Cape, or even round the 
Horn ; but she rose gloriously over it, 
throwing the spray from her bows 
clean aft, in a wholesale shower-bath, 
every now and then pitching bolt- 
sprit under ; and occasionally, as 
she yawed to port or starboard, 
licking in whole seas, and canting 
them over funnel and mast-heads. 
In spite of this, she forced her way 
slowly, but steadily, right in the 
wind’s eye. It would not do, how- 
ever: perseverance was useless, The 
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drifting clouds from the north-west, 
feathering away towards the zenith, in- 
terspersed with mackerel-backs and 
mare’s-tails, indicated a continuance of 
bad weather; and, until the heart of 
the gale had blown itself out, it was 
waste of coal and straining the ship 
trying to make our passage. The 
helm was shifted ; we turned our 
stern to the sea; and soon we ex- 
changed the uneven road of the Chan- 
nel for the calm waters of the hill- 
encircled harbour of Milford haven. 
Fortunately we did so; for we had 
scarcely let go the anchor, and swung 
round head to wind, when a tre- 
mendous squall swept overus. Though 
we held on, other vessels in the bay, 
not so well found in ground-tackle, 
were in unpleasant predicaments. 
Close on her larboard bow was a 
Yankee, by his paint, outward bound, 
probably from London, who, after 
getting to the southward and west- 
ward, was obliged to bout ship like 
ourselves, and make for the nearest 
port. He just headed us into the 
harbour. His best bower was now 
dragging, and he was coming too near 
us to be agreeable. Over went his 
sheet-anchor, and out flew his chain- 
cable from his hawse-holes like light- 
ening: out it flew indeed! the inner 
end was neither clinched nor bitted ; 
the last link left the hawse-holes, and 
soon found its way to the bottom : the 
best bower cable parted, the vessel 
was unchecked, round she spun upon 
her heel, lurched over till her main- 
yard nearly locked in ourmizen shrouds, 
grazed our quarter-gallery windows, 
righted again; then up ran her jib, 
white as snow, and she steadied her- 
self before the wind. 

“ A pretty boat that, sir,” said Mr. 
Fitzgerald to me, as we leant over the 
bulwark together. ‘Though we abuse 
Jonathan, he models, rigs, and sails 
his craft in seamanlike style. Surely 
I ought to know that ship. Ay, there 
is her name on her stern and mizen- 
top,—* Congress,’ as large and plain 
as paint can makeit. By Jove! there 
stands her skipper too, close to the 
weather-mizen shrouds, an old ally of 
mine; V’ll hail him. Tom Dawson, 
a-hoy !” 

“ Hilloa !” returned the person he 
addressed, looking towards us. ‘* And 
who are you?” 

** Fitzgerald, of the Chanticleer ! 
Remember Basseterre Roads !” 
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“ Ay, ay! As soon as I can put 
the barkie in a snug birth I’ll come 
aboard of you.” 

“ Do, do! like a good fellow,” 
answered Fitzgerald. The Yankee 
captain waved his speaking-trumpet, 
my companion returned the compli- 
ment with his hat, and away went the 
Congress merrily before the wind, to 
Hobler’s Point, at the bight of the 
bay. 

“That gentleman and I fought a 
duel on shore at Guadaloupe,” said 
Fitzgerald, “about some nonsense or 
another, when I was third lieutenant 
of the Chanticleer, and he was third 
of the American frigate Constitution. 
Next day I fell overboard, when he 
was in a boat alongside our ship, 
lying in Basseterre Roads, and should 
have been fine picking for the sharks, 
if he had not dashed after and saved 
me. He now commands, and partly 
owns that trader—a money-making 
concern, I fancy. He'll board us be- 
fore two hours are run out.” 

In about that time we perceived a 
whale-boat, with four oars, pulling 
along in-shore. When abreast of us, 
she stretched across, in spite of the 
sea, and soon came under our quarter. 
Another moment, and the Yankee 
skipper stood on our decks,—a shrewd, 
sensible-looking man, of about eight- 
and-twenty years of age; stout, wea- 
ther beaten, and possessing an air of 
independence equal to any Mrs, Trol- 
lope ever saw at Cincinnati. While 
he and his friend Fitzgerald were 
greeting each other most warmly, the 
steward brought me a request from a 
gentleman below, to speak to him im- 
mediately on pressing business. 

I found this anxious person in the 
captain’s cabin ; it was Captain 
O’Hoolahawn, not quite sea-sick, not 
quite sober, nor perfectly sure whether 
it was to-day or to-morrow. Still 
very sore about his honour, and not a 
little so about the region of his mouth 
and nose, he applied some brown 
paper steeped in whisky to alleviate 
the pain, and restore a healthy ap- 
pearance to the latter ; and he had 
sent for me — Heaven knows why— 
to prescribe for the former. He was 
determined to fight ; right or wrong, 
fight he must, and fight he would— 
immediately, if not sooner. He had 
been used “ barbarously and bastely ;” 
had been “ kicked and cuffed, and hand- 
dragged, and the woman he was going 
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to be married to laughing at him, may 
be.” Flesh and blood —at least the 
flesh and blood of this lieutenant of the 
Kilkenny militia, for he was only cap- 
tain by courtesy—could not bear it; 
and he must revenge his bleeding 
honour or die. The man who had 
used him so vilely was a rival—rather 
a dangerous one too—claimant to the 
good graces of Miss Potts and Miss 
Potts’s furtune of nine thousand pounds 
— all the corn in Aigypt, by Jasus!” 
So he modestly requested my kindness 
would so far stretch itself as to carry a 
message to Mr. Fitzgerald, simply to 
go on shore and fight it out. As I an- 
ticipated some fun from this proposed 
rencontre, and at any rate was deter- 
mined to prevent serious mischief, I 
cordially placed my services and pis- 
tols at his disposal. He thanked me, 
with a tear in his uninjured eye, 
squeezed my hand most fervently, 
hoped he might have an opportunity 
of serving me in the same way soon; 
and, in a mistake, took a sup of the 
whisky, instead of applying it to his 
nose. 

When I acquainted Mr. Fitzgerald 
with the hostile wishes of the valiant 
captain, he was first inclined to doubt 
the seriousness of my message, and 
then to give O’Hoolahawn a thrashing 
for his insolence. He called his Ame- 
rican friend to his assistance, who had 
taken the other side of the deck while 
I held him in private converse; and, 
stating his. case, requested his at- 
tendance to the field of battle as a 
second. 

“ As a second !” said Dawson. “I 
reckon it would not be quite so plea- 
sant to be laid by the heels in this old 
country, if you were to pink the fel- 
low, as I should certainly be for help- 
ing a hand. The girl you say is 
beautiful —” 

“ As an angel!” said Fitzgerald. 

“ And has nine thousand pounds,” 
said I. 

“ That is progressing towards per- 
fection,” said Dawson. “ Now, in- 
stead of going to fight this chap, sup- 
pose you and your angel, with nine 
thousand pounds, were to top you 
boom together for t’other side the At- 
lantic. You might easily get spliced 
here on shore, and I'll give you a 
precious fine double-banked cot to 
swing in till we make New York. She 
won't be a bit the worse for seeing the 
Hudson. I'll engage to bring you 
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back again at the end of three months, 
and keep you comfortable in the mean 
time. We are uncommonly well 
found in the Congress; copper-bot- 
tomed and fastened — mahogany bulk- 
heads and mirrors—a French cook 
and regular-built doctor-—London por- 
ter and choice South-side Madeira— 
with two fiddlers and a pipillo. Come, 
my good fellow, come with me.” 

“I wish I could, my dear friend,” 
returned Fitzgerald ; “‘ but I fear 

“ A plan that won’t do at all,” said I, 
breaking in; “ my head is older than 
either of yours, and I have had some 
practice in these matters. Captain 
Dawson, I'll provide you a passenger 
who will have but little objection to 
your London porter and South-side 
Madeira; and perhaps will be an ac- 
quisition, as he is a bachelor, when 
you set your fiddles and pipillo to 
work. I mean to bestow my friend 
Captain O’Hoolahawn upon you.” 

“ Thankee,” returned the American, 
dryly. “I calculate, however, he won’t 
taste much of any thing with me, 
except perhaps the shady side of as 
tough a bit of bamboo as ever was 
cut in the woods of the Texas. Yet I 


-can’t say I am over nice, for I can clap 


the Irishman under hatches if you in- 
sist upon it, and keep him snug till 
we see Hatterass.” 

“ Nothing like a friend in need,” 
said I. ‘ We will go on shore, then, 
in your boat at once, and take the 
captain with us. He shall fight his 
duel, since he is so fond of powder, 
and be victorious too—but only with 
the said powder. You, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
shall fall dead, or nearly so. Between 
whisky and apprehension, he shall not 
know whether he stands on his head or 
heels. We'll bother him with law terms 
and excess of friendship ; the devil’s 
in it, then, if he don’t accept your kind 
offer of a cast across the Atlantic, ra- 
ther than remain behind to be hanged. 
Old Potts may be easily bamboozled ; 
and the first news of your resurrection, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, I hope he will have by 
an account of your marriage.” 

The scheme was pronounced to be 
a good one. The master of the steam- 
boat said, that under any circumstances 
he should not break ground for six 
hours more, which gave us sufficient 
time. I slipped my favourite pair of 
pistols into my pockets, stowed Cap- 
tain O’Hoolahawn in the stern sheets 
of the American’s boat, and placed 
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myself by his side—Dawson and Fitz- 
gerald sat in the bow; and in this 
manner we pulled on shore. We 
landed, and ascended the hill to the 
town in pairs, our opponents in ad- 
vance. Passing the Nelson hotel, I 
asked my friend how he found himself, 
and if his hand was sufficiently steady 
for work. He held up his extended 
fingers opposite his face, and I per- 
ceived his little finger vibrate. This 
was enough to induce bim to step into 
the friendly bar, and ask for a trifle of 
brandy. The liquor was palatable, 
and a second edition went down. The 
liquor was potent, and the captain’s 
eye brightened under its influence. 
Another dose would have ruined us. 

“ Now, captain,” said I, as we 
passed the large church on the top 
of the hill, where the royal mast-head 
of Orient, blown up at the Nile, is 
deposited —“ now, sir, in case of un- 
pleasant accidents, have you made up 
your mind to any particular line of 
conduct ?” 

“Plenty of time for that,” said he, 
“when I shoot the fellow.” 

“Then you are determined not to 
spare him ?” 

“Spare him! What for? Not a 
hap’orth. Is it to spare him my wife 
and her fortune? Why, man, nine 
thousand pounds would make me 
comfortable in Kilkenny every day I 
have to live; and its fond she was of 
me, till this chap sees her at a play- 
house, and tries to cut me out, bad 
luck to him !” 

“ But suppose he should pink you ?” 

“ Pink me! the bosthoon! I'll blow 
him to Jericho, and farther—aye, and 
kick him afterwards. See, now! I'll 
drill a hole in his careass in no time— 
I’ll hash him, and slash him, and whack 
him in elegant style. Steady now. Are 
the pops good ones? for I’ll fire at him, 
and blaze away for ever and after-o; 
and I’ll powder his wig for him, as [ 
am a gentleman, and an officer, and a 
man, and Christian, I will—that I will.” 
And in this fine strain of grandiloquence, 
he proceeded, till we came to a high 
bare mound, just off the London road, 
where we prepared for business. 

I made a great show with the bullets, 
but took very good care they should 
return to my pocket, instead of entering 
the pistols. The ground was measured— 
the combatants took their places-—Fitz- 
gerald rather inclined to laugh, and my 
principal grown as steady as a rock, 
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Had the “ working irons” been properly 
charged, I am sure O’ Hoolahawn would 
have shot him: 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen?” asked 
Dawson. 

“ All ready?” said Fitzgerald, hold- 
ing his weapon in his right hand, and a 
paper with three-pennyworth of black- 
currant jelly in his left. 

“ Fireaway, Flanagan !” cried O’Hoo- 
lahawn ; “and don’t be delaying the 
people.” 

“ Fire!’ cried Dawson, and off went 
both pistols. Up went Fitzgerald’s 
hand to his face, and down he came 
on his back. 

“ Kilkenny for ever! hurra!” shouted 
O’Hoolahawn, leaping into the air. 

Dawson and I ran up, and kneeled 
down by Fitzgerald’s side. “ Poor 
fellow !” said I, ** Only look, sir, what 
you have done.” 

“« Glory to my sowl, what a gash!” 
exclaimed O’Hoolahawn, looking at the 
currant jelly, splashed over his nose, 
eye, and forehead. 

“ Alas! alas! the best friend I ever 
had, gone to his final account,” said 
Dawson; so noble-minded—so gene- 
rous. You that have done this deed 
have much to answer for.” 

“ It can’t be helped now,” said I; 
“the deed is done, and the conse- 
quences may be fearful. Good gra- 
cious! we all shall be hanged, if we 
cannot make our escape before the body 
is found. A man was hanged at Exe- 
ter, a month since, for the same thing.” 

“Was he a second or principal ?” 
asked the American. 

* A principal,” I returned. ‘I saw 
him die ; the seconds were transported.” 

“ We must fly,” said Dawson. 

«¢ Where ?” said I. 

‘* Any where,” said he ; “ I'll get off 
to my ship.” 

“Do, do!” cried I. “ But stay; 
what is to become of this unhappy man? 
If he is taken, he will have no chance ; 
he is the challenger—has been seen 
leaving the steamer with us, and, of 
course, the people of the Nelson will 
swear to his going to the bar for two 
glasses of brandy—they must have 
heard him say something about steady- 
ing his hand. Any judge in England 
would pronounce it malice prepense — 
not a jury in the country but will give 
a verdict of guilty on such evidence.” 

“They don’t hang gentlemen in 
Treland for this sort of thing,” said the 
captain, looking very blank, 
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“« But, my dear sir, the law is quite 
different here; the leges leguntur ad 
hoc sapientibus, is another thing entirely 
from the /ex talionis, in Ireland. Un- 
der one, a man may plead an ad interim 
insanity, and sue for a removal by ha- 
beas corpus, and so get off; under the 
other, a man is hanged as round as a 
hoop, before he knows whether he 
stands on his head or heels: do you 
comprehend, sir ?” 

“Oh, gentlemen! oh, my good 
friends!” roared O’Hoolahawn, “ wh 
did you not tell me this before? What 
shall I do? blood and fury ! only think, 
to be hanged all out !” 

*“ Heavens! yes!” cried Dawson. 
“ Are we not liable too—accomplices 
in the act—accessories before the fact, 
as the lawyers say. I dare swear by 
this time the shots have been heard, 
and we shall be lodged in jail before 
we can escape.” 

* Why, then, what in the world are 
we waiting for at all, that we don’t be 
off with ourselves?” cried the captain. 
“Oh! I’ve no luck, or I’d have waited 
till we got over to Ireland, and then 
shot the rogue of a fellow quietly, 
without bellowsing it out, to get hang- 
ed like any common pig-stealer. Let’s 
run while we can.” 

** And leave this poor man here ?” 
I said; “I am not sure he is quite 
dead.” 

“T tell you he is dead as coal-ashes,” 
said O’Hoolahawn ; “ look at his face 
and his brains; if he isn’t quite dead, 
he soon will—and then we must be 
hanged. Dioul! Bad luck to the 
country where gentlemen may not 
fight like gentlemen !” 

“ He won’t even be safe in Ireland,” 
said I to Dawson. ‘ He would be in 
America.” 

** So he would,” answered Dawson. 
Will you come with me to New York, 
captain ?” 

* Willa duck swim?” said O’Hoola- 
hawn. 

“ But Miss Potts!” said I. 

* But to be hanged, man!” cried he. 
“What use would a wife be when 
Jack Ketch is fiddling about a person’s 
neck ? I'll be off with you in the ship, 
sir, in a jiffy—let’s run !” 

“No, don’t run,” said Dawson, 
“ but walk on through the town to my 
boat—I’ll follow you in a minute or 
two; people may observe us if we go 
together.” 

Off went the captain. 
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“ T’ll work the rascal to an oil before 
we make the Hook,” said the Ame- 
rican, when O’Hoolahawn was out of 
hearing. ‘I have no pity for him, 
as he has none for others.” 

“ NorlI,”’ said I. ‘ Put him on a 
short allowance of grog, sir, and don’t 
let him sleep upon you. Before you 
take him on board your vessel, how- 
ever, persuade him to get his trunk 
from the steam-boat, or else we may 
be in a scrape about his disappearance. 
Clap him then under hatches, and 
return to the Nelson, where I shall 
order a beefsteak and a bottle of port 
to be ready by five. The Safety Valve 
cannot sail to-night; and we'll drink 
success to ourselves, and confusion to 
rascally adventurers.” 
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Fitzgerald had by this time wiped 
the horrible effects of his wound from 
his face ; Dawson followed the captain, 
having promised to be punctual; and 
I carefully deposited my pistols in my 
coat pocket. 

The night was, of course, a pleasant 
one. The Congress next morning fol- 
lowed us with a flowing sheet out of 
the bay; and three weeks afterwards 
T heard Mr. Potts say, in Lower Shan- 
don Church, Cork, where his daughter 
was married, “ I wonder what in the 
world took Captain O’Hoolahawn to 
America without bidding us good bye. 
But its all for the best, Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue; and I hope you'll throw the 
stocking to-night.” 

And so I did. 





BABBAGE ON MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURES.* 


We cannot imagine any work which 
would have been more thankfully re- 
ceived, had it been properly executed, 
than that which Mr. Babbage has 
published under the above title. Our 
national prosperity is so intimately 
connected with our manvfacturing in- 
terests, that every class of persons in 
these islands must have felt a greater 
or less interest in a book which pro- 
fessed to unfold the principles on which 
our commercial greatness rests, and the 
methods which should be adopted for 
rendering the mechanical processes em- 
ployed more perfect than they at pre- 
sent are. But it is evident that between 
the designation of a work of this kind, 
and its execution, there would require 
to be some necessary connexion—such 
a degree of relationship, for example, 
as that the title might serve as a type 
of the contents —that, to be useful, its 
arrangement should be exact, its details 
ample, and the spirit of its philosophy 
broad and well defined. We do not 
stop to inquire whether a mere closet 
philosopher, or a practical man, would 
be the person best fitted to accomplish 
so arduous an undertaking as a satis- 
factory treatise on the economy of the 
arts in Great Britain, our business 
leading us directly to the statement of 
the fact, that in our estimation Mr. 
Babbage’s book does not fulfil a single 
one of the required conditions of such 
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a work. For failure in an enterprise 
of such magnitude—an_ enterprise 
which has its foundation in an analysis 
of British greatness—we are willing to 
make every reasonable allowance: but 
there is clearly a limit to indulgence, 
beyond which it would be both crimi- 
nal and unjust to press the claims of 
of any man whatever. Mr. Babbage 
knew, no doubt, before he undertook 
the compilation of the present work, 
that such a book in the English lan- 
guage was a desideratum; he must 
also have known, that if the subject 
were properly handled the task was a 
heavy one, and that the thing wanted 
was,—not a treatise for a lady’s boudoir, 
containing the best modern essay on 
pin-making, or a confused miscellany, 
over the perusal of which a Manchester 
manufacturer might dose with a tumbler 
of gin twist before him,—but a treatise 
of solid and substantial merit, which, 
though it might not be perfect, would 
repay the trouble of a careful examina- 
tion; and he should have felt more 
keenly than any other man in the em- 
pire, considering the views which he 
entertains on the prospects of science in 
Great Britain, and the honourable 
office which he fills in an English Uni- 
versity, that no production of an ambi- 
guous character should have been intro- 
duced to his countrymen under the 
sanction of his name. We cannot, for 
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obvious reasons, deal with Mr. Babbage 
as with a man of more humble preten- 
sions. He is not only a mathematician 
of the highest order, but it is apparent 
enough that he deems himself equal to 
much more than the drudgery of a mere 
calculator. He talks of philosophy and 
philosophers with too superb an air for 
an ordinary person ; and, though it 
does appear to us plain enough, that 
he might learn something, even on the 
weightiest points, from meaner men, we 
can on no principle consent to his be- 
ing ranked with the mere jobbers in 
literature and science with which the 
country is overrun. Our fault with 
him is, not that he could not have 
filled up the blank which confessedly 
exists in our scientific literature, but 
that he has not even made a decent 
attempt to do it. Why should such a 
man spend his time in querulous la- 
mentations over the malpractices of 
jew-pedlars, ignorant and unprincipled 
apothecaries, and malapert drapers’ 
lads, when so much might have been 
accomplished for the honour of his 
country, and the extension of his own 
fame, by a proper direction of his 
powers? And can any thing be more 
melancholy than to perceive, that while 
he is contented to howl over the paltry 
grievances of human life, and to stoop 
to an enumeration of the miserable de- 
tails of a publisher’s office, he leaves 
the translation —dare we say the im- 
provement ?—of the Mécanique Céleste 
to a woman, to drivel over the manu- 
facture of vermicelli, glass seals, glass 
bottles, and wooden snuff-boxes (pp. 
84,85, and 97)? Nor is his philosophy 
of a more dignified description than 
the materials out of which it is woven. 
Who, for example, would have expect- 
ed that the following recondite truths 
should have been enunciated by one of 
the most eminent men of science in 
England at this moment?—“ Articles,” 
we are told, “ become old from actual 
decay, or the wearing out ofthe parts ;” 
and there is this peculiarity about look- 
ing-glasses, that, “when broken, they 
are still of some use” (pp. 146, 7) ; 
that is, tables and chairs, some how or 
other, grow old and useless, and out of 
the fragments of a large mirror several 
smaller ones may be made. This is all 
true; but who did not know it before ? 
and wherein does the peculiarity con- 
sist of broken glass, whether silvered or 
plain, being convertible to some use ? 
Such information as this is only fit for 
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a hawker’s manual, or the last leaf of a 
Scotch almanac. It would be alto- 
gether impossible to account for the 
introduction of these and similar reflec- 
tions, were it not obvious that Mr. 
Babbage is a man of unbounded phi- 
lanthropy,—that he delights in the 
exposure of knavery, and is most san- 
guine respecting the introduction of 
sundry great and striking mechanical 
improvements. Ofthestocking-weavers, 
for instance, he entertains an exceed- 
ingly poor opinion, and therein we 
think he is right; for it would seem 
that these rogues do actually make their 
gear in the first place of uniform width, 
and only convert the shapeless sack 
into something bearing the form of a 
hose, by wetting it, and stretching it on 
a frame fashioned like a leg. But wit- 
ness the consequences, and observe of 
what inestimable value a book on the 
economy of the arts is ;—“ after the first 
washing, they hang like bags about the 
ankles, aud are, consequently, of no 
farther use !” (p.136)}. But this is not 
all. It is something, no doubt, to be 
uncomfortable about the legs ; but it is 
a much greater annoyance to the lovers 
of social and epistolary intercourse that 
letters do not fiy from the post-office 
to their destinations with the velocity 
of the wind. To remedy this griev- 
ance, Mr. Babbage proposes to “ erect 
pillars at frequent intervals — perhaps 
every hundred feet—and as nearly as 
possible in a straight line between two 
post towns.” To these pillars iron wires 
are to be attached, and the letters, en- 
closed in tin boxes, are to be dragged 
along them by means of strings. This 
is for the country; but in large towns, 
the steeples of churches are to be made 
the points of suspension, and, the rods 
being extended from one to another, 
the letter-boxes are to be swung high 
over head, and the useless things called 
penny-posts exterminated (pp. 270, 1). 
Now we should like to know what this 
strange mixture of womanish twaddle 
and incredible absurdity has to do with 
the economy of manufactures in Great 
Britain ; and we should much desire 
to be made acquainted with Mr. Bab- 
bage’s meaning for imposing such sin- 
gular speculations on his readers? He 
talks not a little of the progress of in- 
telligence, and of the necessity of our 
accommodating our views to the im- 
proved condition of modern society ; 
dare we ask what class of men this 
notable plan for superseding post-car- 
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riages and letter-houses was intended 
for? Not the well-informed, surely. 
Hecla may some day or other give out 
heat enough to dissolve the ice on the 
bleak shores of Iceland, as he antici- 
pates ; and the hot springs of Ischia 
may yet generate vapour enough to 
drivean hundred steam engines—for the 
thing is not impossible; but, without 
any pretensions to the spirit of pro- 
phecy, we may safely say, that the 
letter-bags in this country will never be 
conveyed along iron rods from the tops 
of pillars or steeples, though such a 
conceit should have emanated from a 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, and be veritably recorded 
in his book on the Economy of Manu- 
fuctures. 

The work consists of two parts, or 
rather, it is meant to consist of two parts. 
In the first it is intended that the pro- 
cesses employed in the various kinds of 
manufactures should be explained ; 
in the second, an attempt is made to 
analyse the principles on which the 
philosophy of commerce should repose. 
Neither section, however, contains 
merely its own matter. In the first, the 
details are too scanty to be of any prac- 
tical use, while they are frequently over- 
loaded with discussions that properly 
belong to the second portion, which, 
in its turn, contains a reasonable allow- 
ance of small knowledge on the mecha- 
nism of the arts. To the arrangement 
proposed by the author we do not 
object. Our quarrel with him is, that 
he has not adhered to it, but that, in 
contravention of his own principles, he 
has mingled things which are in their 
natures distinct, and has engrafted on 
what should have been an essay on the 
economy of manufactures, little episodes 
on statistics, and general mercantile 
politics. Had Mr. Babbage been in 
earnest, he should have endeavoured 
to have made a national work of his 
present popular production ; and, from 
what he now knows of the difficulty 
and labour attending the proper execu- 
tion of such a performance, we cannot 
doubt that he will agree with us in 
thinking that, for the present, the gene- 
ral discussions might have been post- 
poned, and an entire volume of the 
necessary dimensions dedicated to the 
economy of the arts alone. We wil- 
lingly grant that this would have been 
a very laborious undertaking; but in 
proportion to its difficulties, so would 
have been the credit derived from its 
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suitable execution ; and this, we think, 
might have been an object of ambition 
even to a Cambridge professor. It is of 
importance to remark also, that the 
task, though laborious, is perfectly 
practicable. All that is required is 
time, industry, and the necessary scien- 
tific knowledge. From the different 
parts of the kingdom information might 
easily be obtained, even by letter, were 
it inconvenient to visit personally the 
manufacturing districts. There is no 
reason to suppose, that, if properly ap- 
plied for, the required intelligence 
would be withheld ; and from the mass 
of knowledge so accumulated, it is ob- 
vious enough that a man of judgment, 
with a tenth part of Mr. Babbage’s 
science, might compile a work, not 
only of present, but of permament use- 
fulness. It is probable that on this 
point Mr. Babbage may not agree with 
us; but whether he does or not, we 
must be honest enough to tell him, that 
by the method proposed, or some simi- 
lar method, a good book on the subject 
which he has selected for the exercise 
of his ingenuity might be compiled, but 
that an inferior one may be put together 
on much easier terms. 

We would willingly gratify our read- 
ers with a few extracts, could we lay 
our hands on any passages of such im- 
portance as to justify quotation. This, 
however, we really cannot do, and for 
this plain reason, that the book does 
not contain, so far as we can discover, 
a single striking or novel fact. We 
have already seen, that Mr. Babbage 
is peculiarly unfortunate in his attempts 
at what may be called philosophical 
instruction ; and we are now compelled 
to add, that, considering who the author 
is, and considering farther what he 
might have done, even in this new walk 
of literature, we cannot but express 
our bitter disappointment at the man- 
ner in which the work, in all its parts, 
is executed. That there should here 
and there occur a passage fitted to re- 
mind us of what the writer might have 
accomplished, was to be expected ; but 
it is abundantly provoking to be obliged 
to confess, that as a manual of instruc- 
tion it cannot rank higher than Parkes’s 
Chemical Essays, and that, in general 
interest, it is wholly inferior to Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, It were useless to 
add, that it will not compare with the 
admirable essays of a former Cambridge 
professor, the late Bishop of Landaff. 
In Dr. Watson’s little work on chemis- 
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try, the world was presented with a 
model of beautiful English writing, and 
with a perfect specimen of philosophical 
compilation. The doctor was, after all, 
no great chemist, and as to pure mathe- 
matics, he was an infant when compared 
with Mr. Babbage ; but he was a man 
who possessed all the learning, general 
and scientific, which is required for the 
common duties ofan academical teacher, 
while he had, what Mr. Babbage most 
certainly wants, a thorough knowledge 
of what was likely to be generally in- 
teresting, and a most captivating mode 
of dispensing his information. At the 
distance of forty years from their pub- 
lication, and after the science of which 
they treat has undergone mutations 
which have utterly changed its original 
complexion, and exposed the inaccu- 
racy of the fundamental principles on 
which the chemical theory of the bishop 
rested, may these essays be read with 
pleasure and with profit. The clear 
and lucid style, the fine reflections, the 
interesting speculations, and the lofty 
character of the philosophy, even when 
expended on comparatively mean ob- 
jects, so different from the twaddle 
which the present work contains on 
tobacco-pipes and dolls’ eyes, render 
Dr. Watson’s work one of the most at- 
tractive in the language. But in forty 
years who will read the Treatise on the 
Economy of Manufactures? and if by 
any chance it should be read, who will 
credit the fact, that it was the produc- 
tion ofa man whose name stood second 
in British science at the time of its ap- 
pearance ? 

It is extremely painful to us to be 
obliged to speak thus of the work of 
any man whatever; for, after all, it 
may be presumed that it is as good as 
the author could make it. Were we 
satisfied on this point, we should cer- 
tainly be disposed to modify our cen- 
sure; but we cannot think so meanly 
of Mr. Babbage as to entertain any such 
opinion. From the remarkable fond- 
ness which he exhibits for petty mat- 
ters, from the perpetual recurrence of 
his own personal grievances, and from 
the somewhat undignified mode which 
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he suggests, in the note to page 328, 
for increasing the sale of the book, 
namely, by recommending to each 
reader to “ mention the existence of 
this little volume to two of his friends,” 
we certainly should not expect from 
him a work of what we should deem 
the necessary philosophical dimensions; 
but there was nothing to have pre- 
vented Mr. Babbage from expending 
on a treatise essentially destined to 
illustrate the peculiarities of the most 
complicated commercial system which 
has ever existed, the necessary care and 
attention ; and since he was about to 
write on the subject at all, we, in com- 
mon with others, had a right to look 
for fulness of detail, and ample informa- 
tion, on all the most important points 
of his undertaking. We have farther 
to urge, in self-justification, that Mr. 
Babbage has taken peculiar and con- 
spicuous ground. His work is not an 
attempt to supply an existing defect in 
the literary history of art and science, 
but a finished production, upon which 
time and reflection, we are assured, have 
been expended, and which was to have 
been delivered in “ the form ofa course 
of lectures at Cambridge,” (preface, 
p- 4). Its genesis altogether is pe- 
culiar,—for it seems, in some measure, 
to have owed its birth to the fecun- 
dating influence of the “ calculating 
engine,” an instrument which, from all 
we can learn, is not unlikely to produce 
more bastards than one. But whatever 
its secret history may be, and whatever 
fortuitous concourse of circumstances 
may have contributed to give it being, 
as it happens to be de fucto below the 
standard of works entitled to com- 
mendation,—as it exhibits a melan- 
choly specimen of what a person clothed 
in the garb of pure science and adorn- 
ed with academical honours is pleased 
to consider a suitable offering to his 
countrymen,— we, thinking of it as 
we do, consider ourselves imperiously 
called upon to place our opinion of it 
upon record; and if we do so with 
some sharpness, we beg to say that we 
do it on public grounds, and on public 
grounds alone. We have no interest* 





* Certainly not; but as Babbage has accused all booksellers, and those in any 
way connected with them, of corrupt designs against him, it may be as well to explain 


here that the whole charge is perfectly false. 


Babbage’s account of the bookselling 


trade in his work was not only inaccurate, but designedly inaccurate ; and in his 
second edition he was pleased to say, that the booksellers had combined against him. 
Whereupon the bibliopoles joined issue, and the following statement (drawn up, we 
opine, by the bookseller Duncan, of the corner of Paternoster Row) was circulated in 


contradiction : — 
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—we can have none —in depreciating 
Mr. Babbage’s book; but we have 
some interest in upholding the litera- 
ture of our country, and much every 
way in endeavouring to render it worthy 
the extended reputation of British 
genius. As an example of how little 
we feel inclined to quarrel with Mr. 
Babbage on debateable points, we have 
carefully abstained from making any 
reference to his politics, which, in our 
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burgh and Quarterly Reviews (p. 327). 
The truth seems to be, that this thin- 
skinned gentleman has something to 
complain of with all the world, and 
that nothing will satisfy him except a 
form of social and literary society con- 
stituted after a fashion of his own. We 
see no reason why we should take up 
the quarrel of either Review, nor do we 
mean to do so ; but we cannot pass un- 
noticed the designation which is ap- 





estimation, are latitudinarian; but in 
this we do not follow the example of 
the professor, who has stepped out of 
his way to give a sly kick to the Edin- 


plied to the Quarterly, because it indi- 
rectly involves ourselves. In what 
way can that Review be said to be the 
“ advocate of despotic principles ?” or 


“ REPLY TO MR. BABBAGE. 


“‘ Mr. Babbage having, in the preface to the second edition of his work on the 
Economy of Manufactures, stated that the booksellers, ‘instead of aiding, had impeded 
the sale,’ it is considered a refutation is demanded ; and the following list of the 
number of copies of the first edition, purchased by a few of the trade on speculation, 
will prove that the assertion is entirely void of truth. 











Messrs. Simpkin and Co. .........seeseeseeeee 460 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 450 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co, ...........eeeeeee 350 
Messrs. Hamilton and Co. 50 
Mr. James Duncan ...........0+0+ 125 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co. 300 
Messrs. Baldwin and Co. 75 
Mr. Effingham Wilson .............0sccseees 6 
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‘«* The number of copies of the second edition of Mr. Babbage’s work, purchased 
on the day of publication by the same booksellers, will further prove that they are 
not actuated by the unworthy motives he imputes to them, and forms their justi- 
fication against a charge equally unjust and unmerited. 
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Messrs. Whittaker and Co. ..........-ceeee0e 200 
Messrs. Baldwin and Co. ...... evideisknekene 25 
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Mr. Groombridge ...c0..cccecscercserececcescee 25 
Messrs. Rivingtons ....0..-cccecaeeecesereeere 2D 
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Babbage never dared answer this. For our parts, it seems to us excessively dis- 
graceful that 3,352 copies of such rubbish should have been sold. It proves that 
there is a decline of science in England, but it exculpates the booksellers. As for 
us, we do not care three farthings about the affairs of ‘the trade,” except for the 
sake of justice ; but we care not half a farthing about the rejected of Finsbury — the 
be-cabbaged Babbage.—O. Y. 
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why should it be alleged by Mr. Rab- 
bage, or any one else, of any journal 
which upholds the existing order of 
things, that it advocates “ despotic prin- 
ciples,” and is “* fast receding from the 
advancing intelligence of the age?” 
Let us address ourselves to this point 
for one moment. In the first place, no 
journal in this country advocates de- 
spotic principles, or dare advocate 
them; and this our author must have 
wit enough to know, as well as his 
neighbours. Despotic principles form 
no part of the political creed of any 
distinct class of the community in the 
united empire; and they are not only 
unknown as the elements of political 
schism, but, if openly proclaimed, would 
instantly meet with decided and distinct 
reprobation. It would serve no end, 
therefore, to advocate any form of pure 
despotism, unless, indeed, it were the 
object of the proprietors to alienate 
their friends, which Mr. Babbage, who 
obviously knows as well as most men 
how many pence go to the constitution 
of a shilling, must be aware would not 
at all answer; but it seems somewhat 
hard that, because a rash passion for 
change and a reckless love of innova- 
tion are met by arguments shewing 
their danger, the parties so conducting 
themselves should be accused of en- 
couraging the adoption of despotic 
principles. Liberty, however, is a 
word of extensive signification, and 
one which admits of much latitude of 
interpretation ; and since it is the Lu- 
casian professor’s pleasure to consider 
all who disagree with him on this head 
as the abettors of tyranny and op- 
pression, we are contented that it 
should be so; though we would, at the 
same time, remind him, that those who 
differ from him in political faith may 
be as competent as himself to form a 
judgment thereon, and may, withal, be 
equally honest. In the second place, 
we deny the fact, that the increased in- 
telligence of the age demands a re- 
cession from old and established opi- 
nions. An opinion is not like a cast-off 
coat, the worse for being old, but the 
very reverse, provided it be a right 
one. To prove that it must be aban- 
doned, it should first be shewn that it 
is wrong ; for there is strong presump- 
tion, that an established maxim which 
can plead antiquity in its favour has 
something substantially good to re- 
commend it. The mere fact of age 
does not necessarily, or @ priori, con- 
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demn an opinion. The body ofa man 
is old, and generally useless after the 
wear and tear of an hundred years ; 
and the trunk of a tree, when it has 
stood in the earth for three centuries, 
becomes essentially a cumberer of the 
ground, and is interesting simply as a 
poetical element in the landscape; but 
an opinion may be as true, and as 
much entitled to reverence, to-day as 
it was three thousand years ago, when 
it first became a portion of the common 
wisdom of the land in which it had its 
origin. To depart from it, therefore, 
merely because it is old, would be 
folly ; and to allege that the increased 
intelligeuce of any particular age re- 
quires its suppression, is pure imper- 
tinence. Besides, what are the proofs 
of the great augmentation of intelli- 
gence in this our day? We can see 
none of them, though they may be 
very obvious to our friend the philoso- 
pher, who has a visual faculty which is 
most enviable. The professor should 
leave the Reviews alone till he gets his 
own set on its legs, when he will pro- 
bably discover that it is no easy matter 
to please every body; and as to poli- 
tics, we would recommend to him, 
while he holds his own opinions, ho- 
nestly we will not doubt, not to cast 
dirt in the faces of those whose only 
crime is, that they differ from Aim,—no 
inexpiable sin, one would think. 

The last chapter of the book, entitled 
“on the future prospects of manufac- 
tures, as connected with science,” con- 
tains nothing particularly novel ; still 
it affords Mr. Babbage an excuse for 
indulging in his favourite amusement 
—complaint. As we are so unfortu- 
nate as never to have had an opportu- 
nity of consulting his work on the 
“ Decline of Science in England,” we 
are, of course, only partially in posses- 
sion of his sentiments ; and are, conse- 
quently, not prepared to enter into an 
elaborate examination of that great 
question on the present occasion ; yet 
we may not conclude without adverting 
to it, however cursorily. 

We fear it cannot be denied, that 
the taste for science in this country 
has long been upon the decline; and 
we should have been happy had the 
limited space which Mr. Babbage has 
dedicated to the consideration of this 
very important matter, allowed him to 
suggest any mode by which the pro- 
gress of this downward national ca- 
reer could have been arrested. This, 
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however, could scarcely have been ex- 
pected, considering how narrow the 
circle is within which he has chosen to 
cireumscribe himself. We may remark, 
at the same time, that we by no means 
participate in the intense feeling which 
he manifests at the appointment of the 
Duke of Sussex to the chair of the 
Royal Society. It is no doubt true, 
that that august individual would pro- 
bably have been better qualified, by 
natural and acquired habits, to have 
done the honours of an agricultural, 
than of a purely scientific, association ; 
but we rather wonder that Mr. Bab- 
bage should have exhibited any testi- 
ness on the occasion, seeing that it now 
is, and long has been, matter of su- 
preme indifference to the country at 
large, and to men of science of every 
degree, how the council of the Royal 
Society comport themselves. The le- 
gitimate influence of that body has 
been on the wane for many years ; and 
it would certainly require that its affairs 
should be managed after a very differ- 
ent fashion from what they have been 
for the last quarter of a century, before 
it could be a subject of the slightest 
concern to any man of proper feeling 
who was, or who was not, the presi- 
dent. But since the chair must be 
filled by somebody, why not by the 
Duke of Sussex, as well as by any one 
else? It is acommon complaint, even 
among men of science themselves, that 
in this country every thing which be- 
longs to the higher departments of 
knowledge, and which has immediate 
reference to the condition of those who 
devote themselves to the severer kinds 
of literature, is separated by an im- 
passable gulf from that order in the 
state from whose countenance and pro- 
tection an extension of sympathy in the 
pursuits of scientific men might be 
looked for, as a reasonable consequence ; 
and that nothing save politics and the 
lighter literature of the day, find fa- 
vour in the eyes of the more important 
classes of society. This complaint, we 
happen to think, is an absurd one; 
and, even if true, it would appear to 
us, so far as the retardation of a scien- 
tific spirit is concerned, not to be of the 
slightest consequence ; but consider- 
ing, for the present, how the Royal 
Society is constituted, and considering, 
farther, how lamentably the love of 
pure science does lag in Great Britain, 
we confess that we look for good rather 
than evil from the late nomination. 
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The Duke of Sussex cannot be affected 
by any of the thousand and one little 
jealousies which do, in despite of phi- 
losophy, find their way into the bosoms 
of the men who are esteemed philoso- 
hers by profession; and we cannot 
help thinking, that the influence of the 
present chairman must be beneficial, 
inasmuch as that it should insure im- 
partiality, and a regard for public deco- 
rum. Besides, it can do no great 
harm, we should imagine, to identify 
the Royal House with the cause of 
science. It is at least a dignified posi- 
tion for a Royal Duke to be placed in ; 
and Mr. Babbage might derive some 
consolation from the reflection, that, if 
any honour has been conferred, it has 
not been by the Duke, but upon the 
Duke. We should even have expected 
that it would have been a latent source 
of gratification to Mr. Babbage to 
know that he had the power, in how- 
ever small a degree, to add one line to 
the dimensions of a King’s brother—a 
description of person who does not find 
much favour with the professor, or we 
hugely mistake. The Duke can do 
nothing of himself for science; but, in 
assuming the office of president of the 
Royal Society, he has, in the plainest 
manner, recognised the honourable 
claims of its cultivators, and has sig- 
nified to the world at large, that even a 
prince of the blood may have his con- 
ventional importance augmented by an 
intimate connexion with the learned 
and gifted portion of his countrymen. 
It is certain, that on the continent 
of Europe a very lively interest has 
been at all times exhibited by the reign- 
ing families in the fate of science in 
their respective dominions. Royal pa- 
tronage has done no harm, but much 
substantial good, in France, Germany, 
Sweden, and Russia; and, though we 
do not anticipate that the same conse- 
quences are to follow in this country, 
where society is so very differently con- 
stituted, yet we are wholly unable to 
see why it should be injurious. We 
wish the Duke of Sussex had always 
been as harmlessly employed as in sip- 
ping tea and eating toast with the bro- 
therhood of the Royal Society ! 

As to any of the plans which have 
been occasionally suggested for arresting 
the progress of national scientific decay, 
as, for instance, the meeting at York, 
of which Mr. Babbage speaks in such 
commendatory language, we confess 
that we do not expect much from them. 
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Promiscuous assemblages of talking 
and conceited philosophers are not 
likely to accomplish any thing very re- 
markable. Small bodies of working 
and enthusiastic men, collected under 
one leader of authority, after the fashion 
of the celebrated society at Arcueil,* 
might do something for the redemption 
of the national honour; but there are 
difficulties in the way of the completion 
of ever so simple an arrangement in 
this country, which make us far from 
sanguine as to the result, even should 
the attempt be made. 

Mr. Babbage suggests it as a fit 
subject for consideration, “ whether it 
would not be politic in the state to 
compensate for some of the privations 
to which the cultivators of the higher 
departments of science are exposed ?” 
(p. 375), and in this suggestion we 
cordially concur; but we can by no 
means grant to him that men ofscience 
in this country are “ shut out from al- 
most every object of honourable ambi- 
tion to which their fellow-countrymen 
may aspire” (idem ut supra). We 
know of no situation to which a man 
who has devoted a large portion of his 
time to scientific pursuits may not as- 
pire; and this statement only consti- 
tutes another of those random and un- 
reasonable allegations in which Mr. 
Babbage is so prone to indulge. He 
obviously confounds two things which 
are very different,—namely, the privi- 
lege of aspiring to an office, and the 
power of being able to execute the 
duties of that office when it has been 
obtained. The two things are not ne- 
cessarily correlative ; and if he will 
only give himself the trouble of looking 
around him with a little attention, he 
will find that this is the case. Every 
department of human life has its own 
field of honourable ambition, on which 
the genius of able men may be usefully 
exerted ; but we believe it has not oc- 
curred to any one but our author to 


* This society was formed by Berthollet early in the present century. 
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suppose that the duties of all kinds of 
men can be practically known to any 
one man. Nothing but confusion and 
presumption could result from so ex- 
travagant a conceit; but as parliamen- 
tary honours are most probably under- 
stood, we may state, for Mr. Babbage’s 
particular benefit, that the people of 
this country have an odd notion, that 
no one person is fit for every thing, and 
that in the selection of legislators they 

used to give a decided preference to 
what they called practical men—that 
is, men whose habitual avocations were 
supposed to have led to the acquisition 
of a certain quantity of useful knowledge 
on the details of ordinary existence — 
and in so doing, we humbly apprehend 
that they were correct. But in former 
times, Mr. Babbage may remember, 
that it was quite possible for a man of 
science to get into parliament ;—how 
such a person will fare with the new 
constituency, we have no means of 
knowing, and, to say the truth, we feel 
very little interest in the question ; for we 
happen to think that neither the Home 
Secretary’s office, nor the Common’s 
House of Parliament, is the proper 
place for a pure mathematician. The 
differential and integral calculus are 
wonderful instruments, unquestionably, 
but they can be of no avail in the dis- 
cussion of such vulgar subjects as the 
growth of potatoes, or the price of corn; 
and we very much fear that the ablest 
member of the tribe of modern necro- 
mancers has no formula at his command 
by the use of which he could solve any 
given question in national distress with 
more address than a plain country gen- 
tleman, or a well informed banker or 
merchant. As to the remuneration of 
men of science, it is a subject that we 
dare not enter on, for it is full of diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. National 
rewards, to be valuable, must not be too 
numerous ; and, as a general rule, they 
ought rather to be given in any other 
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selection of a place of meeting he was influenced simply by his respect for La Place, 
who lived at the time at the small vill: ige of Arcueil, about three miles from Paris. 
Berthollet bought a house in the village, ‘and fitted up a laboratory containing every 
convenience necessary for the prosecution of physical research ; and, having col- 
lected around him the most rising young men of the capital, he formed them into an 
association, to which he gave the name of the Society of Arcueil. 
La Place, Berthollet sen., Biot, Gay Lussac, Humboldt, Thénard, Decandolle, 

Collet Descotils, Berthollet jun. They published three volumes of most interesting 
memoirs,— the first in 1807, the second in 1809, and the third in 1817. The second 
volume contains Gay Lussac’s celebrated essay on ‘ the Combination of Gaseous 


Bodies,” and the third the no less celebrated essay of Humboldt on “ Isothermal 
Lines.” 
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form than that of money—not that we 
would by any means insinuate that a 
fund, such as existed a few years ago, 
when under right management, isan im- 
proper thing. All we mean to say is, that, 
asa general principle, a national reward 
should consist of something less fugitive 
in its nature than a pecuniary donation 
ever can be, and that the primary object 
in presenting it should be to address, 
not the gross interests of the man, but 
the dignified feelings of the philosopher. 
Men of letters and of science live on 
reputation. To them character may 
not be estimated against gold, for fame 
has the talismanic property of being 
able to transmute the baser into the 
nobler metals, while it carries along 
with it other powers of the nature and 
efficiency of which it would be scarcely 
possible to form any separate and well- 
defined conception. At the same time, 
it is much to be regretted, that in a 
country like this there should exist the 
slightest risk of devotion to the noblest 
pursuits issuing in distress and neglect. 
It is of the nature of these intensely 
gratifying avocations to engender a con- 
tempt for most of the common objects 
of human ambition ; but without saying 
that this spirit is commendable, and 
contenting ourselves with merely ad- 
verting to the well-known fact, we do 
not deem it too much to add, that it 
should be an object of national solicitude 
to see that those who have contributed 
to enlarge the empire of reason, and to 
extend the means of human enjoyment 
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to nearly an unlimited degree, should 
not be allowed to sink into the grave 
surrounded with the cares, and harassed 
by the anxieties, which straitened pecu- 
niary resourees unavoidably occasion. 
In this respect no country, we fear, is 
so unfriendly to the exertions of scien- 
tific genius as Great Britain. The 
common, and of course the omnipotent, 
philosophy of these islands, is essenti- 
ally utilitarian. The mercantile spirit, 
so useful in itself, and tending to so 
many admirable ends, pervades the 
whole body of society, and reduces to 
One common standard the claims of all 
men whatever. Nothing can be more 
chilling than the conviction that a life 
dedicated to the highest objects may, 
unless fortuitous circumstance 
occur to prevent it, be spent in utter 
unacquaintance with the commonest 
luxuries, and may terminate in sorrow 
aud want. Is it to be wondered at, that 
men of sensible hearts and right moral 
convictions should take the wings of 
the morning, and “ flee away” from so 
mournful a fate, or that they should 
seek in the church, and the active pro- 
fessions of life, for a protection against 
the possible occurrence ofso melancholy 
aconsummation? Surely no; but while 
this is admitted, it becomes painfully 
obvious that science is a great sufferer 
from this hard necessity; for it takes 
from her ranks the very men who, under 
proper national nurture, would have 
rendered her boundaries nearly illimit- 
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PARAPHRASES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD AND FORTY-SIXTH PSALMS, 


BY THE LATE REV. THOMAS SAINT LAWRANCE, RECTOR OF MOVIDDY, 
IN THE DIOCESS OF ROSS, IRELAND. 


Tue Rev. Thomas St. Lawrance was eldest son of the Hon. Dr. St. Lawrance, 
for twenty-five years bishop of Cork and Ross, and brother to the last Earl of 


Howth. 


This family is one of the oldest in the United Kingdom. 
of St. Lawrance was created by Henry II. in 1181. 


The Barony 
Of the same date are the 


Irish titles of Lixna (now merged in Lansdowne), Delvin (in Westmeath), 


Killeen (in Fingal), and Kingsale. 


Thomas St. Lawrance (commonly known by the name of Tom) was a singu- 


larly pleasant fellow. 


He had in a remarkable degree three great requisites for 


convivial eminence,—a sweet voice, a tenacious memory, and abounding wit ; 
and he possessed in the highest perfection that talent so rare in this country, 
though almost universal in France, the manitre de raconter. 

Those who have heard him in the pulpit will allow that he was most elo- 


quent. 


Ilis fame as a preacher was not confined to his native diocess. He lived 


for some years at Marseilles and Geneva, and occasionally preached with won- 


derful eflect in the English chapel there. 
of Lady Coulthurst by her second husband. 


He married Miss Gray, the daughter 
For the last few unhappy years of 


his life he lived at Moviddy. is health was bad, and his spirits utterly broken 
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by various annoyances. Those who remember him in the buoyancy of his early 
and happy days will learn with sorrow that the close of his life was darkened by 
grief of the deepest kind. ‘ 

We have received from a friend the following paraphrases, which shew, as 
we think, in addition to his other accomplishments, that he possessed a distin- 
guished talent for sacred poetry: 


PSALM TWENTY-THREE. 
“« The Lord is my Shepherd,” &c. 


The Lord is my shepherd — his hand gently leads me 
To fountains of freshness and streams ever pure : 

The Lord is my shepherd —his love kindly feeds me 
In pastures of verdure, from danger secure. 


From the snares of the tempter his grace shall defend me, 

And guide my faint steps to his own blessed fold : 

When I tread “the dark valley,” my God shall befriend me— 
Ilis presence shall cheer me, his staff shall uphold. 


The path of my sorrow when foes are surrounding, 
Unforsaken, by Thee shall my table be spread ; 
My cup with the gifts of thy mercy abounding — 
With wine for my weakness, and oil for my head. 


Assuaging each grief, every comfort bestowing, 

Thy goodness my praise every hour shall employ. 
Accept, Lord, a heart, with thy mercies o’erflowing — 
Its home be thy temple—thy service its joy. 


PSALM FORTY-SIX. 
** God is our hope and strength,” &c. 


God is our strength—the hope that ne’er shall fail. 
Droop not, my heart—nor thou, my courage, quail. 
Though the firm earth to her foundations shake — 
Though crash the forests, and the mountains quake — 
Though uptorn ocean in wild surges roll— 

Though the world tremble,— be thou firm, my soul ; 
Rest on thy God, and upward turn thy eye 

From earthly jars to that calm world on high— 

To the pure stream, on whose eternal brink 

Draughts of unfading joy the faithful drink. 

Full as that stream that glads the bless’d abode 

Flow the unbounded mercies of our God. 

In heaven He reigns—in Sion, too, He dwells : 
When foes assail her, He their power repels. 

Fierce raged the band— God spake—the dread array 
Melts as the mist before the beam of day. 

God is our strength : beneath his saving arm, 

We smile at danger and defy alarm. 

Behold the wonders of his mighty hand ! 

Mark how destruction sweeps the ravaged land ! 

He breaks the battle—knaps the spear, the bow ; 
Burns the proud car, and lays the victor low. 

Bow, then, ye nations, to the Chastener’s rod — 

Bow your proud hearts, and trembling own your God. 
God is our strength: beneath his saving arm, 

We smile at danger and defy alarm. 
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“Tr is time to start, Signor,” said our 
vetturino, rudely breaking in on our 
reverie, as we lazily and luxuriously 
lounged under the trellis-work, loaded 
with tempting grapes, in the beautiful 
garden of the Villa Caposele, better 
known, doubtless, by the name of the 
Cicerone at Mola da Gaeta. But, 
Love, thou wicked urchin, what mis- 
chief and trouble dost thou not cost! 
that even the traveller is led astray, 
and when he seeks the Cicerone, he is 
either tormented with being asked if 
Eccellenza means the Novella Cicerone, 
or the Villa Caposele? or, giving up 
the thing in despair, abandons himself 
to the choice of his conductor. The 
reason of this new christening was, that 
the son of the host of the old Cicerone 
made strong love to the daughter of 
the landlord of the Novella Cicerone, 
where, half buried under the waves of 
the blue Mediterranean, you are shewn 
the remains of the Villa of Cicero, or 
rather of a Villa of Cicero’s, for if all 
that go by that name were his, he had 
enough to satisfy a moderate man. 
These young people, little heeding the 
voice of experience and prudence, 
thinking, doubtless, they could live on 
love and the air of their own sunny 
clime, resolved upon marrying. The 
elders interfered, and a most deadly 
feud ensued. The Jlocandas or inns 
underwent the ceremony of new- 
naming, and the well-known Novella 
Cicerone became the Villa Caposele. 
Whilst I was wandering by the shore, 
gazing with reverential awe upon the 
fragments of stone which once sup- 
ported the villa of the great Cicero, and 
in imagination wandering back whole 
ages, to the days of Rome and Roman 
greatness, I was awakened from my 
reverie by hearing a guitar touched 
lightly and sweetly, and accompanied 
by a manly voice. I could make out 
but little, as he sang low, and in pure 
Neapolitan. 

“‘ Venga Lisetta, ah! venga Mo* 
Parla deh! Parla chio non Mojo. 
Venga Carina 
In sei bellina 
Deh! venga mo.” 

Presently a voice from the other side 

of the fence answered — 
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** Vada Gioacchino 
Non posso, no, 
Partir, deh partir! 
Non vengo mo.” 


The girl that approached was a com- 
plete specimen of Neapolitan beauty. 
Her face was a perfect oval, with the 
Grecian line of feature; her luxuriant 
black hair was braided across her fore- 
head, plaited and twisted up behind, 
and fastened with two of those stiletto- 
looking silver hair-pins so usual in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. She 
wore on her head a piece of linen 
folded several times, and which, tastily 
arranged, forms the head-dress that we 
are accustomed to see as the Neapoli- 
tan costume, though it appears to me 
that it is seldom used as a costume, or 
even generally ; but any cloth, hand- 
kerchief, apron, or piece of linen they 
may happen to have, they fold and put 
on, that the hot rays ofa vertical sun 
may not strike their heads. Some of 
the richer certainly have it fringed and 
carefully arranged, when it forms a 
very picturesque head-dress, highly 
becoming to a young and pretty girl 
like Lisetta. Her complexion was that 
clear bright brown through which you 
see every emotion. Her eyes were 
dark, and told of the impetuous im- 
pulse and passion of an eastern clime. 
Altogether she was a creature that 
night well plead an excuse for an older 
lover than the enthusiastic Giacchino’s 
disregard of parental prudence. 

“ Nay, Giacchino! You still here? 
I had not thought to find that,” said 
the girl in a reproachful tone, turning 
her full eyes on her young lover. 

“ Lisetta, I could not leave you, 
perhaps for ever, without saying a last 
farewell. This night I part, and the 
Madonna only knows if we meet 
again.” 

“Do not fear, I have vowed our 
lady three candles of wax if you return, 
Giacchino ; besides, Ricciardi is as 
wary as he is brave; and now, away ! 
remember all that depends upon your 
success!” 

The lovers embraced and parted. 
Scarcely were they out of sight when I 
remembered our voiturier had seemed 
anxious to depart, and that I had 
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caused the delay by my anxiety to take 
a last look at the ruined foundations of 
the great orator’s villa; and a more 
lovely scene could scarcely have been 
imagined. ‘The bright blue sky re- 
flected in the deep blue waves of the 
Mediterranean ; the pretty town and 
fortress of Gacta seemed basking in 
the sun; while numbers of small ves- 
sels, with the truly picturesque Latine 
sails, gave interest to the picture. 
Then, again, the garden in which I 
stood might have formed the beau ideal 
of paradise. The deep red pomegra- 
nate, the bursting fig, the yellow orange, 
pale citron, green limes, and profusion 
of trellissed grapes, spoke proudly, 
though silently, of the favoured soil ; 
whilst over the whole reigned that still, 
luxurious, indolent, enrapturing atmo- 
sphere so peculiar to the lovely land of 
Italy after the extreme heat of the day is 
past. All this, and the short interview I 
had witnessed, between the lovers — the 
girl’s beauty, heightened by her cos- 
tume, and the man’s, though not, strictly 
speaking, handsome, yet youthful and 
interesting countenance, set off by the 
Phrygian cap,* so universal although 
peculiar to the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, gave a novelty and an unreal 
feeling to the whole; and as I gazed 
around, I fancied it a wandering 
movement of the brain, till roused by 
voices calling me by name, It was no 
easy task to calm the anger of our hot- 
headed though good-humoured voitu- 
rier. He was terribly sulky, and on 
my atte mpting to pacify him by saying, 
“Ma V esprino, non é tardo,” he, with 
a knowing shake of the head, inter- 
rupted me —‘“ No, Signor, ma tardo 
assai bisogna esser alla locanda primo 
del ‘ Ave Maria’ nella marcha ¢ 
altra cosa; oh! che bella cosa che la 
marcha!” Lowever, notwithstanding 
his superior idea of the peaceable vir- 
tues of the inhabitants of the March of 
Ancona, I was glad even to be late, and 
to have incurred the indignation of 
poor Vesprino, rather than have missed 
the scene I had gazed upon; and couti- 
nued in silence, my thoughts full of the 
young lovers, and determined to find 
out who and what Ricciardi was. 
When we got to the frontier, the voi- 
turier was evidently much annoyed 
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the delay they might make about the 
passport; and when that was arranged, 
they made him get off his horse and go 
to the office of the Carbonari to have 
his horses and himself registered. He 
came back in very good humour. We 
asked what they wanted? To take 
an oath, Signor, that I brought all my 
horses from Napoli.” “ Well, but 
Vesprino, you bought one at Mola?” 
“ Non fa niente, Eccellenza.” “ But 
how could you tell such a lie?” “ E 
la disgrazia del nostro paese, Signor,” 
he added, with the characteristic shrug 
of the shoulders; and certainly this 
seems the opinion and excuse of all 
Italians; for I believe it would be the 
most difficult thing on earth for them 
to speak the truth. It was getting dusk ; 
the road was excellent, and lay close 
to the sea, through luxuriant dwarf 
bushes of myrtle ; the dark, apparently 
inaccessible, mountains, descending 
perpendicularly to the very edge of the 
myrtle bushes ;—the road twisted and 
wound round and round point after 
point. The horses were put to their 
best pace, and poor Vesprino seemed 
afraid to answer our questions. ‘ Ah, 
Signor, the Ave Maria has not yet rung, 
and we are not far from Terracina. 
This is a bad road, and the banditti 
are about the mountains, and they say 
Ricciardi is with them.” “ Who is 
Ricciardi?” “ Ah, silenzio! Eh via 
piccolo. Ah, hi Ascione !’ and he 
whipped and spurred the poor horses 
as though Ricciardi were the Diavolo 
himself. 

There certainly is nothing half so 
annoying in travelling in Italy as the 
passport and custom-house detentions. 
The dreariness and uncomfortableness 
of this is peculiarly felt, when, after a 
tedious day’s journey, you are driven, 
in the dark, under the porch where 
the custom-house is. However, being 
armed with a dacciar passare, which, by 
the way, is a most useful thing between 
the Papal and Neapolitan states, we felt 
pretty sure, when the man-in-office, 
looking at it, said, “ I do not know 
what the chief of the custom- house 
will say—it is dated for last year.” We 
began to bluster and talk grand about 
telling his eminence the cardinal mini- 
ster for foreign aflairs, if they gave us 


* The Phrygian cap is worn universally by all the fishermen and lazaroni of 


Naples. It resembles in form a man’s 
either dark brown or scarlet. 


; cotton nightc ap. 
It falls low on “the shoulder, and gives a wild and 
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any unnecessary trouble or detention. 
This seemed to cause a great revolu- 
tion on the bragadocio Roman, and in 
a few minutes we were told that it was 
all right. During this time, by the 
dim light of a single miserable lamp 
that was suspended from the porch, 
we had observed a young man leaning 
carelessly against the wall, apparently 
quite unconcerned in the business that 
was going forward. There was no- 
thing very peculiar in the air of the 
stranger; his face told of his Grecian 
origin, yet though, strictly speaking, 
you would not at first sight term him 
handsome, when you looked again 
there was so sweet, so prepossessing, 
and open a look, that you must in- 
stantly yield him contidence and call 
him beautiful. His dress was fitted 
tightly to his person, and his waist 
girt in with one of the long red shawls 
with embroidered ends, known by the 
name of the Lazzaroni scarfs. For- 
merly every one throughout the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies wore them ; 
now, like many other handsome and 
peculiar customs, they are falling into 
disuse. When the cameriere (for in 
Italy a waiter serves as chambermaid 
also) was serving the supper, we made 
some inquiries about the young man 
with the sash, who had some how or 
other awakened a degree of interest in 
us we could not account for. ‘ Eccel- 
lenza, he is called Don Carmaniello ; 
he is a stranger in these parts, but has 
been here two days, for the purpose, I 
believe, of seeing Don Antonio, son of 
the Principe di Cassaro, who is at 
school in the neighbourhood, and is 
his cousin.” Upon inquiry, I found 
that the school in the immediate vici- 
nity of Terracina was much celebrated, 
and that most of the Neapolitan 
noblemen sent their sons there. I 
could not help asking why they should 
choose such a situation; for even Ter- 
racina itself, though beyond the Pon- 
tine Marshes, felt the effects of the 
wide-spreading malaria; and marks of 
its ravages were visible in the pale, 
emaciated looks of the poor inhabitants. 
The cameriere said, that the school was 
close to the sea, and that he supposed 
the fresh sea-breeze prevented the nox- 
ious atmosphere from approaching ; at 
any rate, the young Dons never had 
the fever. It is singular that the Nea- 
politans should so completely retain 
the Spanish title of Don. It is in con- 
stant use; and even their princes are 


designated as Don Carlos, Don Anto- 
nio, &c., instead of prince. I was 
awakened from a confused dream of 
Cicero, the little Dons, Ricciardi, and 
a host of wild ideas, by a good deal of 
bustle under the windows. So, seeing 
a bright moon, I went to the casement, 
and gazed on a scene that will dwell 
on the memory as long as memory hold 
its course. So calm—so still—so 
beautiful; the bright blue sky was 
without even the faintest fleecy cloud, 
and the moon shone so magnificently 
over the dark, tranquil, waveless Me- 
diterranean, that you might fancy ita 
dream, ora scene in a fairy land. The 
noise that had attracted me proceeded 
from a number of fishermen, who were 
busy pushing off their boats from the 
strand that was immediately under our 
window. I continued looking till every 
white Latine sail seemed glowing in 
the bright moonlight. Once I thought 
I saw Don Carmaniello in one of the 
boats, but then I concluded it could be 
nothing but fancy; and after feasting 
my eyes some time longer on the lovely 
view, I wished the poor “ marinari” 
success; and finding it scarcely two 
o'clock, returned to my bed. The face 
of the cameriere, as he brought the 
caffe negro to the door of the bed- 
rooms, was full of fear, and yet of im- 
portance, to tell a tale he seemed burst- 
Ing to reveal, and thus unburden his 
mind of a weight that seemed to oppress 
it. ‘* Ah, signor, what an event has 
happened! Ah, Santa Maddelena! why 
did you permit it? The banditti, with 
Ricciardi at their head, at two o’clock 
last night forcibly entered the school, 
and have carried off all the children.” 
** But how did they enter the house 
without alarming any one?” “ They 
went out in the fishing boats, and en- 
tered by the garden.”’ “ Have any lives 
been lost?” “ Eccellenza, no; but all 
the young nobles are carried to the 
mountains, that their parents may send 
ransom. Santissimo Diavolo! that 
Ricciardi is a bold fellow. They think 
that Don Carmaniello was Ricciardi 
himself, and that he pretended to be 
a relation of littke Don Antonio’s, 
ouly to reconnoitre the house for the 
purpose of carrying them off — bir- 
bone!” 

The news of this bold exploit soon 
reached Naples, Rome, and all the 
towns in the vicinity; indeed, placards 
appeared on every post, placed by the 
daring bandits, proclaiming that if the 
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nobles whose children were in custody 
would send the ransom, they should be 
returned unhurt; but that if one of 
the gendarmeria came to the neigh- 
bourhood, they should be massacred. 
The king, enraged at this insolence, 
would willingly have answered their 
arrogant demand with a war of exter- 
mination; but there was scarcely a 
noble that did not tremble for the life 
of his child. The ransom was sent, 
the children returned, and the same 
day a royal proclamation appeared, 
putting a price upon the head of Ric- 
ciardi and his followers, and pardon to 
any who would turn traitor. To this 
proclamation the bandits’ reply was 
posted in face of the royal palace— 
“ Tell the king to come and fetch us 
in the Abruzzi—we are stronger than 
he.” 

After this bold adventure of the out- 
laws, (which seemed to have completely 
panic-stricken all the inhabitants), we 
did not leok forward with much plea- 
sure to a journey over the Pontine 
Marshes. In good truth, at any time 
it might give a shudder to pass mile 
after mile over that noxious and 
dreary tract of country—an intermin- 
able avenue, with a deep pestilential 
ditch on each side, reeds, and ill weeds 
growing in frightful luxuriancy, waving 
their tall heads like evil demons re- 
joicing in the surrounding desolation. 
Herds of wild horses frisk and frolic 
about, and droves of the sulky ferocious- 
looking buffaloes give a greater gloom 
to the scene. It would seem that all 
sort of reptiles have a fondness for 
these baleful marshes, for, whilst we 
were resting at that frightful abode of 
desolation, miscalled an inn—the Torre 
de tre Ponti—we saw all the inhabit- 
ants busy over an immense vat, and 
found it contained millions of immense 
horse-leeches. You might fancy they 
were round the witches’ cauldron, so 
haggard and livid were the looks of the 
half-naked beings who plunged in their 
bare arms with delight to portion out 
these vermin. Though the malaria 
seemed to do its deadly work upon 
their tormentors, the leeches were vigo- 
rous enough, and they had good need 
of it. I found they were destined to 
travel in bladders to Rome, Lyons, 
Paris, and, they said, they believed to 
England, for these marshes supplied 
almost all Europe with leeches. 1 was 
glad to turn from this sickening sight 
at the sound of horsemen. They were 
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peasants, mounted on the fleet little 
mountain horses, balancing in their 
hands remarkably long poles. They 
were herdsmen, come to collect their 
cows, that had been feeding; though, 
with their great saddle-bags and red 
handkerchiefs, they looked very much 
like banditti. When they ride full 
gallop, balancing their poles with great 
grace and dexterity, they look like the 
prints of the Arabs throwing the djereed. 
They touched their caps with civility 
as they passed; but there is a ferocity 
in the Roman countenance that is re- 
markably unpleasant; and I know not 
why I shrink involuntarily from their 
“ Serva Eccellenza,” which they gene- 
rally accompany with an odious grin. 
Indeed, I think the Romans are the most 
disagreeable of all nations; they are 
revengeful to a degree, and their pride 
is boundless. 

I remember seeing a travelling car- 
riage unpacked at Rome, and, as usual, 
an immense crowd of Facchini came 
round, each seizing something to en- 
title him to some “ Pauls,” (for they 
are not satisfied with moderate pay- 
ment, even though they are volunteers). 
The English gentleman, little used to 
such importunate assistants, begged 
them to retire in vain. At last, to en- 
force the order, he put the foremost 
aside with his hand, when the great 
ferocious-looking fellow, reddened with 
rage, and his whole person swelling 
with the supposed insult offered to his 
Roman pride, he retorted, “* Non tocca 
colla mano in Roma.” 

After leaving the marshes, the road is 
rough and stony, as in many parts of 
the patrimony of St. Peter, but the 
country begins to look a little more hu- 
manised. However, the whole appeared 
wild and solitary enough to have been 
the scene of the many deeds of vio- 
lence attributed to it. The voiturier, 
as he got farther from the spot, seemed 
to lose his dread of the banditti, and 
with that buoyancy of spirit so charac- 
teristic of the Italian, forgot that he 
was still in what he termed a “ Cat- 
tivo Paese,” and began to be amazingly 
communicative: * See, signor, on that 
spot last year a carriage was ‘ strasci- 
nata,’ (robbed); there were four gen- 
tlemen in it, and they had six thousand 
scudi with them.” The place was a 
wild heath, yet almost within sight of 
the town of Velletri, that stands proudly 
and beautifully upon a hill commanding 
the surrounding country. Vesprino 
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seemed so perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole circumstance, that I 
could hardly help fancying he must 
have had some connexion with the 
actors. I inquired what could have 
induced them to take so much money 
with them.—“* Who knows, signor; 
but every one was aware they had it in 
Rome. I was to have taken them, but 
they found another who would do it 
cheaper, so they took him. Ah! had 
they gone with me,” continued Ves- 
prino, with an approving smile at 
himself, “* they would have been safe ; 
but that birbone only brought them 
out here to plunder them. Well, the 
signori should not grudge a few more 
pezzi to the ‘ Bravi gente’ who would 
take them safe, instead of saving a little 
by going with any birbone that calls 
himself * Padrone di vetture. Santis- 
sima Maddelena! but there is the Ave 
Maria—eh! via!” 

I could not help feeling this elo- 
quence was meant to give us a moral 
lesson, and induce us to take “* Georgio 
Vesprino, padrone di vetture,” (as he 
wrote himself,) on after Rome, for we 
had only a conditional engagement, 
ending at Rome, if we pleased; and 
though he boasted but three horses, 
and, I really believe, no carriage, not- 
withstanding he continually descanted 
on the size of his, yet he was still 
“ Padrone di vetture,” a title of great 
dignity amongst that race. 

About Velletri the country improves, 
and as you descend the steep hill and 
leave the marshes becomes very ro- 
mantic. Around Avicia, particularly, it 
is very beautiful; the high road passes 
through well wooded lanes. In one of 
the most retired of these, close to a 
well, a crowd was collected. So un- 
usual an occurrence in that lonely spot 
raised our curiosity. Within the circle 
of spectators was stretched out the 
corpse of a fisherman; close to him 
stood a policeman writing the details ; 
the head was almost crushed by the 
wheel of the cart, which stood near. 
The poor horse seemed to know he 
had lost his master, and was standing 
quietly by when the body was first 
seen bya passenger. The countenance, 
though past middle age, was weather- 
beaten by constant exposure, and dis- 
figured by the blue stain of the frac- 
tured head, yet there was a mildness 
and resignation about it, that, on look- 
ing on the dead, one felt that was a 
good man. He was not an inhabitant 
of the neighbourhood, but a fisherman 
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ofa distant village. He had been most 
probably to Albano, and disposed of 
his hard-earned merchandise; for he 
was on his return, and four or five 
Napoleons were found in his pocket. 
He had evidently fallen out of the cart 
asleep, and the wheel had gone over 
his head. On remarking the danger of 
it, some of the crowd replied, “ Si, 
signor ; but it is the best time for sleep, 
—one loses no time then, and all the 
peasants in these parts sleep on their 
return, and let the horse find his way 
home. He is gone to his long home! 
May the sacred mother help him, and 
St. Francesco take care of his children!” 
Upon asking why St. Francis was se- 
lected for that task, I found his name 
was Francesco, consequently St. Fran- 
cesco was his patron saint, and bound 
to befriend him, if he had paid him 
due reverence during his life, and cele- 
brated his festas. The patron saint is 
the most influential person of the pea- 
sant’s religion; even the Santissima 
Maddelana herself has not the power 
of protection in so great a degree. 
Some relic of the saint is generally 
bound upon infants by their parents, 
and continued to be worn in after life, 
from a feeling of implicit confidence. 
In this instance a small particle of the 
bone of St. Francesco, enclosed in a 
small embroidered bag, was piously 
suspended round the neck of the de- 
ceased. The birth day is not cele- 
brated, but the saint’s day is kept with 
every rejoicing that they can possibly 
make, and the bowls of maccaroni that 
are devoured in the celebration of the 
festas would be sufficient to feast all 
the saints in the calendar, even sup- 
posing that few practised such miracles 
of self-denial and superhuman absti- 
nence as his followers are so proud 
of attributing to St. Francesco. 

It was a scene to make one pause— 
the quietness of those who surrounded 
the dead—the extreme beauty and 
tranquillity of the wooded path, with 
occasional glimpses of a real ultra- 
marine sky, the sweet intoxicating air 
that is felt in no other clime—causing 
a sort of delirium that makes you for- 
get you are a denizen of this earth. 
This reverie was broken in upon by our 
voiturier pointing out a deserted-look- 
ing house on the skirts of heath or 
common ofdwarfmyrtles. Some stone 
piles stood near; magpies and bats 
seemed the sole tenants of the place. 
“ Ah, signor! some few years back 
and that casicco was the abode of mirth 
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and happiness; now it is deserted as 
you see. The good old Duca d’Albani 
is dead, and his daughter has left it 
for Rome, I believe; the Signora An- 
gelina was the fairest maid in Italy, 
and one of the richest, having no bro- 
thers. Every one thought that as the 
Duca had no son, that he would give 
her to her cousin, the Marchese Torni- 
elli, who had been brought up with 
her, and was but a year the younger; a 
handsomer and more engaging youth 
there never was than Don Luigi, and 
he seemed to think of nothing but the 
beautiful Angelina, but, one day, the 
duca announced to his daughter, that 
on the morrow the Marchese Cassaro 
was to arrive, and that in a fortnight 
she was to become his bride. No one 
could observe a change in the counte- 
nance of the cousins at this unexpected 
disclosure. Yet, as they wished each 
other good night, a tear was visible on 
the eyelashes of the beautiful girl. Poor 
Luigi, he feli he had a hard task to 
perform to give his usual embrace to 
his uncle; and, as that venerable old 
noble placed his hand on the head of the 
nephew, to whom he had ever acted the 
part of a fond father, he little suspected 
how bitterly he had wrung his young 
heart. ‘ Bless thee, my boy!’ added 
he with his accustomed warmth. The 
words grated harshly on the ear of the 
youth. Luigi felt it mockery—for Aim 
there was no blessing. Long he leant 
from his window and watched the light 
fleecy clouds obscure, or rather veil for 
an instant, the bright full moon. Alas! 
he thought, woul itl vat the clouds could 
as quickly pass over my hea L Ange - 
lina, to-morrow another will claim thee, 
and the playfellow of thy youth will be 
forgotten. ‘ Padron whis| ered a 
voice beside him — it was lhiis 
brother, whom he had retained as his 
servant since their boyish days, and 
who was devotedly attached to him — 


Marchese 


foster- 


Padron, who knows—the 
Cassaro may not arrive.” ‘ What folly, 
Domenico! he to-morrow.’ 
‘There are other means, signor ;’ and 
he pointed to his stiletto. Tornielli 
was well aware that custom sanctioned 
the blow of the dagger, and that it was 
regarded as a very 
crime, yet his noble soul revolted from 
the deed. * Lleed me, Domenico! he 
added, in a sterner voice than he had 
ever addressed to his faithful follower, 
‘as you love me 


comes 


venial, if as any 
! 


sc ire not suc h a de ( d : 
and now to rest. See, the thick vapour 


which rises be fore the dawn of day 
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already hangs over the campagna, like 
a cloud of ‘evil destiny.’ Every one 
assembled in their gayest attire, and 
the casino was prepared as for a fes- 
tival. Where loiters your cousin, 
Angelina? he is not wont to be thus 
late —he cannot mean it for disrespect 
towards the Marchese Cassaro, or to 
you, child?” * Luigi has ever been a 
kind and attentive kinsm: an, my father,’ 
firmly replied Angelina.’ ‘ Well, we 
will not wait— Marchese, y your hand— 
on gelina, yours —and mi ay you both 
be blessed!’ ¢ Pardon me, my father, 
[ can never be the bride of the Mar- 
chese Cassaro—spare me further—in all 
else I shall ever be your dutiful child!’ 
Cassaro waited to hear nothing more 
than her rejection, and, casting a re- 
proachful look on the duca, rushed 
precipitately down the marble steps, 
and, as he reached the last terrace, 
came violently in contact with some 
one, and was thrown down. Recover- 
ing himself, he began upbraiding Luigi 
(for it was he) in no measured terms, 
desiring him to accompany him a few 
paces further, and, with his life, atone 
for the insult. Tornielli, who 
ignorant of what had passed, only saw 
in him the destined husband of his 
adored cousin; and thinking that she 
was contented with her fate, though hi 
regretted he was so uncontrollably 
violent, determined not to be the 
by whom he should fall. ‘ Marchese 
Cassaro,’ he added, drawing 
fine person to its 
have not intentionally injured 
therefore I will not fight” *C 
still more. enraged, showered on him 
of coward, poltroon, and 
other opprobrious epithets, then rushed 
ist him, and quitted the cassino. 
Luigi looked after him in the utmost 
wzement, then entered: the 
person he encountered was his 
cousin. Angelina, what has happ n- 
ed to the Marchese ? I thought,—’ his 
tongue refused to say, this is your wed- 
ding-d: ry. * You thought, Lui vi, this 
was my wedding-day; I do not lov 
Cassaro-—therefore my hand is not for 
him.’ ‘ Who do you then love—who 
is to be so bless« d? . 


was 


yerson 


' 
up his 
utmost height, ‘ 1 
you, 
assaro, 


the names 


Siowly 


first 


Not a coward ; 
call l coward ! Luigi, 
yourself a man, or Angelina 
looks on you for the last time !’ 


I heard you 


Tornielli, in a state of distraction, 
was following 


x her, when the venerable 
duca approach d. . Tell me, my son, 
jor you have 


ever been a son in atlec- 


1 
tion to me, who does Angelina love—is 
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it yourself?” ‘Alas! my uncle, she 
has but just left me, upbraiding me 
with the bitterest scorn as a coward, 
because I refused to draw on the Mar- 
chese Cassaro, who, in his blind rage, 
wished to fight. Give me your bless- 
ing, uncle, and this day I leave the 
casino.” * Whither, my son?’ ¢ I 
know not.’ ‘ Adieu! may Heaven watch 
over you both!’ Since that day, signor, 
no one has seen Don Luigi. The 
duca died shortly after.” 

** But have you no clue to what be- 
came of the Marchese Tornielli.” “ Oh, 
yes, signor; it is said that he fell in 
with the banditti (Ave, Maria!),and that 
he is no other than Ricciardi himself; 
but see, there is Albano — and there, 
far off in the campagna, the basilica.” 
I looked, and could just discern St. 
Peter’s through the haze that in autumn 
and spring generally covers the flat 
country round Rome. It was a Wed- 
nesday, and the road was crowded with 
vehicles of every description. Many 
of the peasants wore the costume of 
their country. At every locanda, or 
what we should term ale-house, they 
were assembled, drinking, singing, and 
dancing the saltanella. The instrument 
is generally, as in the Neapolitan States, 
a tambourine, which eve ry child plays 
with considerable skill. ‘October was 
the month in which the ancient Romans 
used to celebrate the feast of the Sa- 
turnalia, and the moderns continue to 
make it a season of recreation. Iam 
told they would sell every thing they 
possessed, rather than not go in a car- 
riage on Wednesdays and Sundays, 
during October, to dance at the Monte 
Sestato, Villa Borghese, or some other 
place of entertainment. Eight women 
generally go in one open carriage, gaily 
dressed, with flowers, and carrying 
tambourines—as many men following 
in another. It is calculated that there 
are more deaths during the Saturnalia 
than the whole of the rest of the year, 
and most of them by the stiletto, or 
rather a horrible large knife that they 
wear. Nor is it in the heat of the 
moment alone, and when the men are 
senseless with wine, that these dreadful 
scenes occur; the Romaas are unlike 
their Neapolitan neighbours, who will 
strike in anger, but the former are re- 
vengeful; and manyaquarrel of months’ 
standing is finished by the dagger dur- 
ing the Saturnalia. 

In the Neapolitan States they have a 
festa, very ne “arly ay pproaching to the 
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Saturnalia, called the Festa of the Ma- 
donna del Arco: all the inhabitants of 
the town go in — of some de- 
scription, for the lazzaroni would think 
it very derogatory to the dignity of the 
Santissima Maddelena del Arco to go 
on foot ; indeed, nothing at first strikes 
a stranger as so unlike what they are 
accustomed to, as the extraordinarily 
poor, and even ragged, creatures, that 
you constantly see in carriages. It is 
supposed, that there are more equi- 
pages kept in Naples than in any town 
in the world; indeed, the proverb is— 
“ Prima la carozza, poi pane.” The 
festival of the Madonna del Arco lasts 
three days. The return is highly amus- 
ing. There are several good prints of 
different parties amongst the Italian 
costumes, though the costume does 
not vary from their every-day dress, 
save in a few instances, where you still 
see a woman in the pretty Neapolitan 
dress, ornamented with gold and silver 
tinsel, &c. Some of the vehicles, re- 
sembling Irish jaunting-cars, with an 
awning at the top, return filled with 
the pilgrims, whose hats, as well as the 
car itself, are adorned with bunches of 
grapes, wreaths of vine-leaves, hops, 
ears of wheat, or any other rural deco- 
ration. Sometimes you see a guitar, 
but oftener a sort of flute, which occa- 
sionally they play for some of the 
others to sing to, whilst their carriage 
goes as fast as the gaily decorated fleet 
little horses can drag it along. On the 
evening of the “ Ritorno,” the Riviera 
di Chiaga at Naples presents the most 
animated and amusing scene possible, 
and brings to mind the fabled baccha- 
nalian festivals. 

Though not so revengeful as the 
Romans, the Neapolitans are fully as 
passionate, especially from what I have 
seen—with reverence be it spoken— 
amongst the women, though, ofa truth, 
to see the ragged, untidy, sun-burnt 
viragos, wlio meet your eye in every 
direction, you would have some diftfi- 
culty in thinking they could belong to 
the softer sex; and, notwithstanding 
there is often the remains of great 
beauty of feature, you could still less 
pronounce them of the “ fairer part of 
the creation.” It is a very usual sight, 
especially on the lower part of the 
riviera of the Chiaga, near where the 
fishermen land their cargoes, to witness 
what is so admirably portrayed 
amongst the costumes, a rissa da 
donna. The disputes originate about 
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the meerest trifle, and in the midst of 
cooking the sepia, or scuttle-fish,* un- 
mindful of the savoury steam arising 
from their stew-pans, they, like furies, 
rush at each other with their hands 
dyed in the black fluid ; and one gene- 
rally succeeding in throwing the other 
down, seizes her by her long hair, ana, 
standing on her, beats her unmercifully 
with a broom. This is a true “ rissa 
da donna,” though I have seen a ma- 
trimonial rissa little short of it, and in 
which the lady remained conqueror. 

We had for some months observed a 
pretty little girl come on the evening of 
every festa, with her mother, to visit a 
young market-gardener, whose garden 
being opposite our windows, was sure 
to attract us, as they played “‘ Moro,” 
and all the Neapolitan games. At the 
festival of St. Pasquale, the little arbour 
was ready at an earlier hour, the guests 
were more numerous, the games more 
animated, and the whole wore an aspect 
of greater gaiety than on ordinary 
festas. We settled it very satisfacto- 
rily that our friend the gardener was 
called Pasquale, and that consequently 
it was his fete; but, on the morrow, 
we saw that his pretty little visitor had 
remained. The bride seemed to get on 
charmingly, helping her husband to 
cut the vegetables, and, at the same 
time, getting as slovenly as her neigh- 
bours, though she had before been re- 
markable for her neatness—till, in 
about six weeks, the whole neighbour- 
hood were alarmed by most violent 
quarrelling and abuse. The husband 
was taking it very quietly, whilst both 
mother and daughter were railing at 
him to the full extent of their power. 
The police came, and, as only words 
passed, had no right of interference ; 
but there stood two of them in case of 
extremities. It would seem quite im- 
possible that any one could continue 
such vehemence so long, but the whole 
day did these two women continue 
their torrent of abuse, the poor man 
answering by expressive gestures only ; 
till, at length, they forcibly took pos- 
session of the house, and, fastening the 
door, excluded him, and secured the 
victory to themselves. 

When one looks at the frightful im- 
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petuosity of the people, and contrasts it 
with the calm beauty of their sky, the 
surpassing loveliness and repose of 
nature in their favourite land, one can- 
not help painfully feeling that they are 
not worthy of the country they possess ; 
and the expression I once heard used 
by a young Neapolitan noble, when 
lamenting the low place they held in 
the scale of nations, conveys much of 
truth: it was, “Il nostro paese @ 
un paradiso, abitato da diavoli.” Yet 
he certainly over-did it, for though 
cowardly and rogues as they are, 
when you understand them, and are 
good-humoured with them, there is 
much to like in them; and a more 
obliging set than the Neapolitans it is 
impossible to find; they bear a great 
resemblance to the Irish, and are as 
happy and careless of the future. 
Perhaps it was not only the lower 
orders the young marchese meant or 
alluded to, but that he felt the Neapo- 
litans were not regarded in a very ex- 
alted light by part of the world; how- 
ever, there are many amongst them 
that have as high a sense of honour 
as their northern neighbours; and I 
never more sincerely pitied any one 
than I did that poor youth, when we 
were both witness to the scene that so 
painfully elicited this severe remark on 
his countrymen. It was at a very 
splendid ball, given by one of the first 
noblemen to the king, and where it 
was supposed that none but the most 
select, both of natives and _ visitors, 
were present. Nothing could be more 
magnificent ; the whole was a blaze of 
light. The suite of apartments was 
all thrown open. We happened to be 
in one of the numerous anti-rooms, 
looking on the gardens which were 
brilliantly illuminated: The young 
marchese was also silently gazing, 
when an Italian, and one of the no- 
blest of the land, entered the room, 
and, fancying himself alone, blew out 
two wax candles, and, quietly deposit- 
ing them in his pocket, left the room. 
The blush of shame mantled on the 
cheek of the poor youth, and the bit- 
terness of his tone well bespoke how 
much he felt that foreigners should 
have witnessed such an act. Perhaps 





* Sepia; this fish, though it would be despised by even the beggars in England, 


is a favourite dish amongst all the Neapolitans. 


The black liquid with which it is 


surrounded gives it a most unprepossessing appearance ; but, when well fried, the fish 


is by no means bad. 
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the purloiner had vowed some wax 
tapers to the Madonna, and thought, 
that by executing his vow as speedily as 
possible, it would extenuate the theft. 
However, I do not believe that the 
Romans, notwithstanding they pretend 
to despise the Neapolitans, would have 
hesitated to do the same; nor do I 
think, with all their Roman pride, that 
they are, in thought or deed, more 
honourable. 

The Sienna road from Rome is pro- 
verbially dreary and unpleasant. The 
malaria ravages a great part of it, and 
vegetation seems to shrink from the 
soil. The whole face of the country 
seems so desolate that you may well 
fancy it the haunt of banditti, and a 
fitting scene for acts of violence and 
spoil. The voituriers, too, seem weil 
stored with tales of this sort, half of 
which, I dare say, are the imagina- 
tions of their brain; and there are 
many spots that will bear them out in 
their tales. No thought of horror or 
violence, however, can find place on 
the sunny lake of Maggiore. This 
lake is the most lovely amidst the 
lovely spots of Italy ; and there can be 
no sensations more enviable than that 
dolce far niente which is felt in full 
force while lazily sailing over the 
tranquil waters to visit the Borremean 
isles. 

At first sight there is something ex- 
tremely bewitching in these islands of 
terraces ; though, upon after-thoughts, 
they appear unnaturally stiff and un- 
picturesque. What I admired more 
than any thing in the Tsola Bella, was 
a small carved picture in the gallery 
of the chapel, representing St. Peter 
walking on the waves. It is more 
beautifully carved than any thing I 
ever saw, and deserves a place as a 
gem amongst the treasures of the pa- 
lace. 

Prince Borromeo, the lineal de- 
scendant of Saint Carlo Borromeo, 
so venerated throughout the Milanese, 
lives in princely style; and when he 
visits his island territories, keeps up a 
constant round of balls, dinners, and 
theatricals. We fell in with a train of 
twenty carriages, and an immense 
suite of servants, coming with him 
from Milan, for a six weeks’ retire- 
ment in |’ Isola Bella. The beautiful 
scenery round Domo d’ Ossola conti- 
nues the pleasing reverie that one in- 
sensibly indulges whilst on the lake ; 
and the roads are so excellent, that 
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no rough, jolting stones or ruts occur, 
to bring you painfully back to more 
terrestrial objects; though the inns 
at Domo d’ Ossola are so cold, large, 
and uncomfortable, that they seem in- 
tended for a sort of preparation for the 
cold one expects to encounter in cross- 
ing the Alps. This connecting link 
of discomfort, however, might well be 
dispensed with. 

A heavy rain for crossing the Sim- 
plon, was a wretched sight in the 
morning ; and though it certainly con- 
tributed greatly to heighten the effect 
of the mountain cataracts, that fell 
with frightful violence upon the poor 
horses, it gave a feeling of deso- 
lation impossible to describe; and 
whilst admiring the stupendous work 
effected by perseverance over every 
difficulty, the scene was well calcu- 
lated to awaken all the host of melan- 
choly thoughts that could beset even 
a hypochondriac. All the wild legends 
of demon dances, wild huntsmen, mid- 
night assassins, &c. crowded on the 
mind, and made one feel a thrill of 
horror in passing some of the fearful 
glacier galleries. At any time, ascend- 
in the Alps is most tedious work, even 
with the relay horses, and the invari- 
able gossip of the conductor, who does 
his best to wile away the ascent. Jo- 
hann, for I soon found from himself that 
that was the name of ours, was a man of 
great importance, especially in his own 
estimation. He was ostler of the inn 
at Berisal; and when postilions were 
short, acted as such. ‘“ Look there, 
mein-herr,” for he was a German 
Swiss; “* on that spot a scene took 
place that you would scarcely credit ; 
and yet I can vouch for the truth, and 
not long since, either. It was a dull 
evening, much like this, on which I 
first saw the actors in it: it grieves my 
heart whenever I think of it. But we 
are close to Berisal; and if the herr 
pleases, I will tell it him at supper.” 
We agreed to this, readily; and after 
we had disembarked our goods, and 
seated ourselves by a rousing wood fire, 
we remembered our friend Johann, and 
sending for him, he repeated the story 
of the encounter in the Alps, to the 
following effect : — 

‘What a dull, dark evening,’ ob- 
served the host of the little mountain 
inn of Berisal; ‘ I fear we shall have 
no visitors to night’—* Except the dili- 
gence,’ added Johann. ‘ Ay, I forgot 
that.’ You would not, if you had to 
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wait in the cold to see the horses put 
to, mein wirth (host); but here it 
comes.’ The huge machine came rum- 
bling along over the Italian side of the 
Simplon. There were but few passen- 
gers, and only two alighted ; the others 
continued their route to Brigg. * Bring 
supper, quickly,’ said the younger tra- 
veller. ‘ For you, alone, sir?’ ‘ Nay, 
I know not; ask the gentleman him- 
self; or, what say you, sir, shall we 
sup together?’ ‘ Most willingly,’ re- 
joined Stockhorn ; ‘ accident brought 
us together, and I care not if we con- 
tinue so.’ Raphael Cinti bowed his 
thanks for the compliment. His was 
a countenance that demanded, and in- 
stantly obtained confidence, so singu- 
larly open was it. There was a gentle- 
ness and gaiety in his manner that 
fascinated at first, and absolutely be- 
witched on further acquaintance. He 
was crossing the Simplon, when Stock- 
horn joined the diligence at Domo 
d’ Ossola. The night was so dark, 
comfortless, and cold, that they agreed 
to stop at Berisal, instead of continuing 
their route. ‘ Johann,—is not that 
your name ?—does another diligence 
pass to-morrow, that we can go on?’ 
‘No, sir; but one passes from the 
Italian side. As there has been so 


much snow this evening, I dare say it 
will be late in — not before eleven, or 
mid-day.’ ¢ That will not suit me, then,’ 
said Cinti, ‘ for Lam bound for Switzer- 


land.’ After sitting over the fire some 
time, Raphael rose, and taking up his 
light knapsack, wished his companion 
good-night. ‘I, too, will retire, for 
we shall be early astir,’ said Stock- 
horn; ‘and we have some good leagues 
to Brigg. I shall return a little the 
way we came, in search of a wild 
plant that 1 am told grows on these 
bleak Alps, and in the sheltered cle fts 
shews itself at this inclement season. 

Stockhorn proposed accompanying ; 
and asked his companion to hand him 
his portmanteau. ‘ What a weight! 
why, what can you carry ? 
it is full of fossils,’ said Cinti, laugh- 
ing. ‘ There is more in it than I like, 
or than is wise to carry. I will shew 
you ;’— and Stockhorn opened his va- 
lise. There was a quantity of gold in 
it, and some precious jewels. ‘In the 
name of all that is strange, what can 
induce you to carry all this about with 
you ” *T am not going to carry it far ; 
I received it in Italy, the other day, 
and will convey it to only.’ 


I suppose 


Berne 
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‘ But are not you afraid of being rob- 
bed? Surely, you had better have gone 
on with the diligence.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said Stockhorn, ‘I should have been 
wiser; but that has passed, and no 
one knows of it.’ It is not every one 
I would shew it to, Cinti,— good 
nicht.’ 

The storm raged violently and 
loud, and fearful sounded the wintry 
alpine blast through the slight fabric. 
Stockhorn slept profoundly — not so 
Cinti: the wind roused him, he opened 
his casement and looked on the fearful 
night. ‘ O, would that I could recall 
years! Would that I were free to 
choose! the wealth of the world should 
not induce me to have any connexion 
with those with whom fate has linked 
me. Angelina, why did you treat me 
with scorn—taunt me, and tell me to 
prove iny manhood ere I presumed to 
talk of love? To those bitter words 
am I indebted for all that must poison 
every moment, even if [ live to return 
to thee. Yet | am bound—I am sworn 
—and much as I abhor the thought, 
cannot, dare not flinch.’ 

The morning rose calm and beau- 
tiful ; the sun glistened brightly on the 
snow, and Johann appeared with the 
travellers’ coffee. ‘ Adieu, gracious 
sir; God be with you! ‘ Thanks, Jo- 
hann; we have a cheery morning, 
and the snow is so white, it seems 
almost a pity to sully it with our feet,’ 
said Raphael; and they buckled on 
their knapsacks aud departed. 

‘ Why, what ails the horse, he will 
not stir! On, Brilliante, on! It is of 
no use,’ said the conductor of the 
Italian diligence, ‘ the animal seems 
rooted to the spot.’ After various use- 
less efforts to overcome its obstinacy, 
he descended to see what could be 
the cause. Ata few steps to the right 
he saw drops of blood: following the 
track, he found a pool of blood, and 
the snow trampled, as though there 
had been a deadly struggle. He re- 
turned to the vehicle, and, with coax- 
ing, led the terrified animal past the 
spot, and continued his way to Berisal. 
The tale was immediately told to all 
in the inn, and inquiry made of who 
had been yass. No one 
since the early morning,’ said Johann; 
‘ Weaven preserve Herr Cinti! I trust 
our last night travellers have not fallen 
out, and the stout Stockhorn been too 
powerful for the merry-hearted Italian.’ 
Search was made, day after day, in 


seen to 
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all the passes and glens, but no trace 
was found. At length a peasant, pas- 
sing by the torrent that foams along 
the bottom of the wild valley, found 
the body of a man, swoln and disfi- 
cured. He gave the alarm, and the 
body was conveyed to the first refuge. 
Every one on the mountain flocked to 
see the corpse. The head was much 
swollen, from a blow that appeared 
to have been given with the butt-end 
of a pistol; the teeth were clenched, 
and the whole face bore marks of a 
hard struggle. The corpse was stretch- 
ed on the floor, the head supported by 
alight knapsack. Johann approached 
the object of curiosity, and exclaimed, 
‘Mein Gott! it is the Herr Stockhorn, 
and his head lies on Cinti’s knapsack : 
surely he never could have done this 
fearful deed !’ 

The commissary opened the knap- 
sack, and found nothing but a change 
of linen, and a letter, almost in frag- 
ments, signed Angelina. An active 
search was set on foot for Cinti; and, 
by the unremitting diligence of the 
police, he was taken at Donaeshingen, 
in the Baden territory. The prisoner 
was conveyed to Brigg to be exa- 
mined. This quiet and picturesque 
little town was a scene of no slight 
excitement and ferment. 

At the particular desire of Cinti, 
Johann, who had been summoned as a 
witness from Berisal, was admitted to 
his prison. ¢ Ah, Herr Cinti,’ said 
the honest Swiss, ‘ my heart grieves to 
see you thus; but tell me it is false. 
llow came Stockhorn by his death ? 
‘By my hand, good Johann; but it 
was in self- defence.’ ‘Qh, do not say 
you are guilty.’ * Yes, Johann, I am 
guilty; the blow was premeditated ; 
and when I left you, I knew, ere long, 
one of us would be no more.’ ‘¢ Gra- 
cious Lleaven! What could have been 
your object?’ ‘ To take the gold and 
jewels he carried with him.’ ‘ Nay, 
Herr Cinti, I cannot believe ’twas for 
theft that you did this horrid deed.’ 
‘ Thanks, kind Johann; would that 
others had judged as thou, I had not 
then to answer for a long and daring 
career of guilt; but fate will on, and 
Raphael will not shun it. My hour is 
not yet come; and though the world 
brand me murderer and robber, it is 
not for shedding the poltroon blood of 
Stockhorn that Cinti will suffer. Mark 
me, Johann, the treasure is safe—no 
friend or kin of the victim’s will ever 
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know where; more lives than mine are 
interested in keeping that secret, and 
five days after I am gone, open this — 
nay, scruple not, tis but a name —and 
remember me.’ ¢ But, Herr Cinti, you 
talk of parting. Do you forget your 
trial? and though there is no witness 
to the deed, 1 much fear you have 
cause of dread.’ ‘Fear not; I do not 


“mean to leave a doubt of my guilt. I 
y§ 


shall plead guilty —I shall tell my 
judges what T now tell you. 

‘The sun shone brightly, and all 
nature seemed too pure—too bright— 
to countenance the thoughts that filled 
my breast. We had scarcely travelled 
half an hour, when [ told Stockhorn to 
yield me his knapsack, or force should 
make him. He refused ; I attempted 
to wrest it from him: at length he 
threw it on the ground, and we grappled 
manfully with each other. The death 
struggle was fearful, as the trampled 
snow could well attest. It is no child’s 
play when the contest is for life—mine 
was for more; and Stockhorn, powerful 
as he was, and urged by the wish to 
save his life and treasure, found he 
could not stand against the super- 
natural force that spurred meon. He 
was almost spent, when I hurled a 
blow at the back of his head with this 
small pistol that has been my trusty 
friend for years. It was true I looked 
one instant on him who was so late my 
companion, then, lifting the corpse in 
my arms, flung it down the wild and 
deep glen. 

‘The stillness of nature, undis- 
turbed but by the sullen sound of the 
lifeless victim’s fall, as it rebounded 
from crag to crag, might thrill to the 
stoutest heart; yet I felt it not,—it 
seemed to me that it was no crime; and 
tossing my own light knapsack after 
him, I took my spoil and pursued my 
path. And now, good Johann, to-mor- 
row 1s my trial; in three days I shall 
be condemned to die,—such is the 
law; we shall not meet in this land, 
but again, | doubt not, we shall meet. 
Remember, Cinti does not deny his 
crime—he does not seek an acquittal, 
but the landammann, though he have 
power to condemn, will not see his 
orders executed.’ 

The crowd was intense at the trial; 
the prisoner remained perfectly un- 
moved, and observed, with a smile of 
triumph, the interest so many evinced 
in his fate. A murmur of despair was 
heard when the venerable landammann, 
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after lamenting the occurrence of such 
a crime in their canton, condemned 
Cinti to death. The day of execution 
came, the soldiers were on duty, and 
every one for miles round assembled. 
A cry of ‘The prisoner’ roused the 
attention to the utmost, when a mur- 
mur was heard that he had escaped. 


Astonishment seized every one; ques- , 


tion after question was asked, when 
Johann, who was in the throng, thought 
of his paper. He opened it, and read 
one word,—‘ Ricciardi’—the brave, the 
beautiful, the daring, the gallant, the 
proscribed robber, outlaw, bandit ! 
Wonder was at an end; to him every 
thing was possible; that single word 
acted as a spell— Ricciardi ! 

“ But has nothing since then been 
heard of him, Johann ?” 

“ The landammann issued proclama- 
tions, but in vain ; there could not be 
found one man in Switzerland or Italy 
that would betray him. And some 
thought that the prisoner merely wrote 
the name of Ricciardi to mislead and to 
avoid pursuit; for he well knew that 
ifit once gained belief, the landammann 
and authorities would spare the idle 
endeavour of seizing him, for all the 
soldiers in the cantons could avail 
nothing if this redoubted outlaw had 
reached his fastnesses in the Abruzzi. 

“ The Herr Cinti was not a sort of 
person you could suspect of murder ; 
and though he confessed it himself, I 
cannot believe it. I think that it was 
to be speedily condemned, well know- 
ing that he had formed his plan of 
escape, though how he effected it none 
can tell. And yet Stockhorn was mur- 
dered, and his treasure, if he had any, 
was gone, and none saw him after he 
left this house. It is a fearful tale, 
and none who had seen the two sitting 
on this very spot could have believed 
that Cinti was coolly looking on his 
victim. No, gracious sir, it never could 

e; God has formed none so wicked, 
that he could smile as that youth 
smiled, and yet in his heart mean to 
murder him.” 

Thus reasoned the simple, kind- 
hearted Swiss ; and so earnestly did he 
plead the cause of Cinti, and profess his 
total distrust of all that could criminate 
him, though he had condemned himself, 
that he almost persuaded one to look 
upon Cinti, or Ricciardi (whichever he 
was), as a hero, rather than an outlaw 
and murderer. 

The alpine inn of Berisal is built 
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like most of the larger Swiss cottages ; 
and the sleeping apartments were, in 
this instance, more completely sepa- 
rated from the house in which the 
family lived, which contained the 
kitchen, and off which, again, were the 
stables and the quarters of our friend 
Johann. We had taken a great fancy 
to him, especially as his good honest 
countenance formed a remarkable con- 
trast to the physiognomy of the master, 
who acted in the double capacity of 
host and postmaster, and was as im- 
posing and dark-countenanced as any 
crafty Italian could possibly be. The 
bleak wind whistled, or rather howled, 
dismally, and every blast threatened to 
shake the frail wooden fabric to the 
ground. The flickering of the lights, 
and creaking of the shoes along the 
crazy wooden passage which connected 
the two cottages, made one actually 
shudder; and had it not been for the 
pretty, pleasing face of the hostess, I 
really think we should have fancied 
they were decoying us into a trap to 
murder us. The whole of the night 
the storm raged violently, and occa- 
sionally voices were heard, which 
would have absolutely driven us to 
despair, had we not called to mind the 
custom so prevalent in all Catholic 
countries, of praying to the Virgin dur- 
ing a storm. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the fear that the lower orders 
have of a storm, if it is any thing more 
than usual. I have seen them, when 
the hail has been pelting into every 
window ofthe house, instead of answer- 
ing the bells and putting them to, all 
huddled together in some closet, half 
dead with terror, crossing themselves 
with the greatest devotion, and vowing 
candles, if the Virgin would but save 
them from destruction ; indeed, if you 
wish to see them aroused to the most ve- 
hement demonstration of supplication 
and confidence in Divine protection, 
you should see them during a thunder 
and hail-storm,—it is far more effica- 
cious than the thunders of the church. 
However, the mountain-storms are 
fearful enough to quail a stouter heart 
than that of an ignorant peasant— the 
sudden splashing “of water down a thou- 
sand crags, a few minutes before quite 
dry ; the numberless cascades that rush, 
as if by magic, from the summits and 
sides of the mountains, foaming and 
tearing up all before them, form a spec- 
tacle both grand and awful. The 
storm, though sudden and not of long 
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continuance, does inconceivable mis- 
chief in a short time. One had just 
passed when we were’ within a short 
distance of Evian; in halfan hour all 
the countrymen were on the road, 
breaking it up to make water-courses 
for the torrents that were rushing down 
the heights. ‘To pass in a heavy En- 
glish carriage seemed impossible; and 
yet there was no inn nearer than Evian. 
The peasants were loud in their excla- 
mations of grief and commiseration, 
when the sight of some planks made 
us hit on a remedy. They willingly 
followed our orders, laid two planks 
across the chasm, took out the horses, 
and rolled the wheels thus easily over 
the temporary bridge. We had to re- 
peat this operation five times in about 
two miles; and, to the credit of the 
poor fellows be it said, when we gave 
them something for their exertions, they 
said they had not expected it, though 
they most readily lent themselves to 
the work, and waded knee-deep through 
the torrent. Thus we reached Evian, 
a miserable-looking little town, but, to 
our great delight, we found a com- 
fortable inn, with good rooms, a salon 
well furnished, and a bright wood fire 
blazing, though early in the year. The 
house was full of company, assembled 
to take the mineral waters for which 
Evian has become famous. Though 
the wet summer had driven away 
many, there was still a capital ¢able- 
d'héte at one, and again at nine. 
There were several Swiss and four or 
five Italians among thecompany. One 
young Roman particularly attracted my 
attention. He had been travelling a 
great deal, was formerly an officer in 
the papal troops, but was so annoyed 
by the disagreeable service they were 
constantly sent on, and the want of disci- 
pline, and discontent of the troops, that 
he had retired from the service, and 
had entered the carbineers in the pay 
of the King of Sardinia. He said they 
were in search of Ricciardi, the bandit, 
who, it was supposed, was in Corsica. 
“He isa brave fellow, though, and I 
should greatly regret that he should 
be taken. Besides, they say he is the 
Marchese Tornielli—poor Luigi! I 
knew him in other days. Afterquitting 
the casino of his uncle, he wandered on 
with his foster-brother, who would not 
leave him, and was surprised by ban- 
ditti. His utter carelessness of life, 
and assurance that none would ransom 
him, led the outlaws to propose that 
he should join them. Luigi agreed, 
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and by his courage, disdain of booty, 
and superior address, was soon made 
their captain; yet the portion he ex- 
torted from the rich was never appro- 
priated to himself; it was given to 
those that needed it; and if they suc- 
ceed in seizing him, the noblest, kind- 
est heart in Italy will cease to beat.” 
Our young soldier soon left to join his 
regiment. The banditti had been 
hunted from the fastnesses of the 
Abruzzi, and had taken refuge in Cor- 
sica. The troops were every way in 
search of them; great rewards were 
offered to stimulate the men not to 
suffer them to escape. The band of 
the outlaws was small, some having 
remained in their old haunts. Fora 
long time they eluded the pursuit. At 
length their place of concealment was 
discovered, and they were obliged to 
leave their fastness and fairly fight for 
life or death with the soldiers. The 
troops were treble in number, yet the 
brave though misguided outlaws deter- 
mined to sell their lives dearly, for, if 
captured, they well knew an ignomi- 
nious death awaited them. Five had 
already fallen, when Ricciardi looking 
to the six that still remained unhurt, 
told them to revenge their comrades 
and die. At that instant three car- 
bineers took sure and deadly aim; the 
balls told true; Ricciardi fell, and sup- 
porting himself on his knee, beckoned 
the officer in command. He approach- 
ed — “ Lorenzo!” he exclaimed, as the 
youth advanced, “‘ we have met in 
earlier and happier days; through the 
deadly strife, 1 saw your unwillingness 
to fire; perhaps even then you knew it 
was Luigi Tornielli that you pursued 
as the bandit. Return this fragment of 
the last letter I ever received from her 
to Angelina. Tell her itwas her scorn 
and cruelty that drove me to commit 
deeds my soul abhors; yet, may Heaven 
forgive her! See, all my brave fol- 
lowers have fallen by the hands of the 
soldiery. My friend, rescue the name 
of Luigi Tornielli from disgrace ; let 
the robber and outlaw be named with ab- 
horrence, but let none besides Angelina 
know the real fate of her cousin and 
companion. Tornielli is lost to the 
world ; let conjecture wander as it will; 
let blame be attached to his name; 
but, Lorenzo, by our early friendship, 
when [I am no more, conceal from 
every ear that you knew his real fate ; 
never whisper that the high-born Luigi 
was the branded bandit, Ricciardi !” 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [ August, 
No. XXXIX. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, ESQ. 


Hene we have the sketcher sketched; and, as is fit, he is sketched sketching. 
Here is George Cruikshank—the George Cruikshank —seated upon the head 
of a barrel, catching inspiration from the scenes presented to him in a pot-house, 
and consigning the ideas of the moment to immortality on the crown of his hat. 
We wish that he would send us the results of his easy labours. 

Of George Cruikshank the history is short. He stands too often and too well 
before the eyes of the public to render it necessary that we should say much about 
him ; and we confess, that of his earlier annals we know little or nothing. This, 
it must be allowed, is but small reason fora “ regular magazine hand” to decline 
writing a long article about them, according to the usual and much-honoured 
practice of the well-trained contributors of our worshipful contemporaries. But 
as we profess to have a conscience, we must not comply with the usage; ho- 
nestly stating, on the contrary, that the first of Cruikshank’s works known to us are 
his caricatures of George IV. and his friends. ‘Tories as we were and are, and 
as we trust we still shall be, these comic picturings haunt our imagination. The 
poor old king in every attitude of ludicrous distress (the ‘‘ Fat in the Fire” was 
perfection); Copley (sketched, as we have been assured, merely from descrip- 
tion, and yet a great likeness); Castlereagh (but even the professed caricaturist 
could not destroy the gentlemanly grace of that noble face and figure); the 
** Waterloo man,” with his sword dropping into the scale against the pen; the 
various parsons, jailors, jockeys, lawyers, and the rest, were first-rate. As 
Cruikshank himself says of Gilray, * He that did these things was a great 
man, sir—a very great man, sir!’ To Cruikshank, however, they were 
productive of nothing but the fame oftheir cleverness and the odium of their 
politics ; as Hone, for whom and his blockhead authors George’s talents floated 
the dire rubbish of the House that Jack built, and other witless productions, 
never paid him for what he had done. In all these stupid productions there 
were loud pufis of the power of the press— George never knew any thing of it 
when in their hands but as a screw. 

Ifowever, what he did gave him fame and name. We Tory folk were hor- 
ribly angry at the time, but we soon confessed that the caricaturist was a clever 
fellow. The trade came to the same conclusion, and work flowed in apace. 
We rather think he quitted ere long the shabby crew who wished to make 
him their property, and has settled down, if not into the genuine faith of a Tory, 
at least into that approach to orthodoxy which consists in the detestation ofa 
Whig. At all events, he does not appear any longer as a political caricaturist ; 
and yet, was there ever a time when there was such an opportunity? Just think 
of a speech from the woolsack by Lord Brougham, at eleven o’clock at night, or 
an opening of a budget, or other financial matter, by Lord Althorp, at any hour 
of the twenty-four. We wish that Cruikshank would wake a little, and shew 
Ii. B. that, clever as he is, he is not to be allowed a monopoly of depicting the 
humours or stupidities of Whiggism. 

Of course George is, like all other men of undoubted genius, a most ill-used 
gentleman. As Mathews laments that the general obtuseness of the public will 
not recognise his talents for tragedy —as Liston mourns over the delusion which 
applauds him in Sam Swipes and Paul Pry, and does not permit him to appear 
as the Damon or Strephon of a sighing opera—so Cruikshank is shocked at the 
evil fate which consigns him to drawing sketches and caricatures, instead of 
letting him loose in his natural domain of-epic or historical picture. Let him 
content himself; he can draw what will be held in honoured remembrance when 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the great “ masters” of our “ schools,” and 
a still larger proportion of all the R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s that ever existed, or ever 
are doomed to exist, will be forgotten. The historical which he should cultivate 
is such as that which appears in his recently published Sketch- Book, where, for 
example, the life of Buonaparte, whether as eagle soaring over the Alps, or eagle 
chained to a perch, is depicted in all its stages, from artillery lad on watch, 
through triumph, splendour, and flight, to the little cocked-hatted and round- 
paunched exile of St. Helena. And so we conclude our thirty-ninth article of 


this series ; and he who refuses to subscribe to its truth is a dissenter worse than 
a pagan. 
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Mr. Epirtor, 

Tue prominent evil of gaming, 
and the alarming increase of public 
establishments for the encouragement 
of this pernicious and debasing vice, is 
of such a frightful magnitude, that it 
cannot but excite a wonder that the 
virtuous portion of the public press 
should have been so apathetic in ex- 
posing, not only the practice of gaming- 
house keepers, but the locality of their 
establishments, and the identity of 
their persons. Should the thoughts 
herewith sent you tend to direct the 
public mind to the growing mischief 
of gaming, I shall probably be enabled 
to furnish you with some further in- 
formation on the subject. 

Gaming is a sign of the depravity of 
a country, and the laxity of its govern- 
ment. Among ourselves, if commis- 
sioners of morality, invested with 
powers exceeding that of the police 
magistrates, were appointed to sit 
daily, before whom any person might 
appear and report the occurrence of 
any circumstance, or the practice of 
any man or set of men, which had a 
tendency to the violation of the law, 
and to vitiate the minds of the people, 
can it be supposed that gaming-houses 
could have run so riotous a course as 
they have done these last thirty or 
forty years? Such a power, however, 
(if it be ever instituted), to act effec- 
tively in the suppression of gambling- 
houses, must take cognisance of even 
a suspicion of their being kept, and be 
at all times ready to receive information 
of the sums of money lost in them ; 
and then take on themselves, through 
their officers, the onus of watching the 
suspected parties, and of obtaining 
evidence for a conviction. 

But I hear some one say, Whiat 
have any magistrates to do with any 
thing but facts? that the authorities 
already appointed are open to hear 
these, and that if any man has aught 
to say against his neighbour, let him 
come forward and state his complaint, 
and there is the law for him. I am 
aware, that any other course than this 
will be considered an un-English 
mode of proceeding; but I ask, is not 
this feeling a mistaken one? Is it not 
the result of prejudice, arising out of 
the peculiarity of education, which 
forms the eccentric character of John 
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Bull? and are we not losers in liberty 
and morality by this prejudice? For 
in what can the spirit of liberty be 
better displayed than in protecting the 
property of the subject, and in pre- 
serving the morals of the people? 
Experience has shewn us long since, 
that what is every man’s business is 
never performed by any one; and that 
the major part of our statute law lies 
dead, or is asleep, for want of a proper 
system of enforcing it. When our le- 
gislators frame a law, they insert the 
words, “ it may and shall be lawful 
When a 
draught-carriage is built, will an act 
of parliament, with the words i¢ may 
and shall be lawful for horses to draw 
it, impart motion to it! No; the 
horses must be provided, they must be 
attached to the carriage, and a coach- 
man appointed to direct them. The 
most important feature in all law is 
the certainty of its reaching those who 
violate it; but this, with us, is left to 
chance. Few men like trouble, still 
fewer like to make themselves ob- 
noxious to others, and none will incur 
voluntarily expenses for such a pur- 
pose. It istherefore no answer, when 
the public complain that the vice of 
gambling flourishes, to say that there 
are laws for its suppression, which laws 
are rendered nugatory by the difficulty 
thrown in the way of giving them 
effect. To put down the practice of 
gambling at open tables, as well as 
many other evils pernicious to society, 
going on in this metropolis, a power 
must be constituted which will take 
upon itself to discover the offenders, 
and also the responsibility of prose- 
cuting them to judgment. The moral 
preservation of the subject will never 
be effected until an active power of 
this nature be in full operation in 
London. How few who are born in 
this town, and reside in it all their 
days, acquire any knowledge of the 
doings in it! Cases daily occur in 
the immediate vicinity of a man’s own 
house, of such depravity and horror, 
which when he reads spun into a tale, 
with fictitious names and foreign locale, 
he blesses God that he lives in a Chris- 
tian and moral country, where such 
deeds are unknown; little dreaming 
that similar, or the same deeds, are 
perpetrated whilst he is asleep, on a 
o 
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spot perhaps only separated from him- 
self by a brick wall. 

There is much diversity of opinion 
as to the policy of the French govern- 
ment in licensing gaming-houses ; tiis 
difference is occasioned by some sup- 
posing that gaming can never be effec- 
tually and wholly suppressed, and that 
therefore it is wise to tolerate the prac- 
tice openly, under the sanction and 
surveillance of government-officers, 

saying, “alitur vitium vivitque lege ndo.”’ 
Gambling, or pecuniary speculation, I 
do imagine (to a certain extent) will 
ever be practised in all countries; 
trade itself being but a species of pe- 
cuniary adventure. But to suppose in 
this country that gambling, as carried 
on in the literal sense of the word at 
public tables, could not be put down, 
Is to suppose our government imbecile 
to the last degree. To make any law 
effective, the nature and extent of the 
evil to which it is intended to be ap- 
plied, must be ascertained, and duly 
appreciated. Probably all men latently 
are thorough gamblers, and that the 
passion is inherent in every human 
being, circumstances either putting it 
into action or occasioning it to lie dor- 
mant; the larger portion of mankind 
take off its edge by embarking in pur- 
suits partaking of adventure and pecu- 
niary risk, while others, rife with des- 
peration, rush at once to ruin, or snatch 
the fortunes of others by wholesale risk 
and chicanery. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that it matters not however late 
in life a man is initiated into this 
vice, let him once taste of the cup of 
success at a gambling-table, there is 
no cure for the disease but poverty : 
so long as money can be obtained, and 
tables are allowed to be open, play he 
will. And but too frequently when 
his funds are exhausted, crime is 
called in to aid the wretched enthusiast 
in raising means to associate with the 
outcasts of even those who have robbed 
him of his all; or he changes sides, 
and commences himself to be sharp 
and black-leg, which comprises every 
epithet that is disgraceful to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman and an honest man. 
* On commence par étre dupe, on finit 
par étre Jripon, dans le grand jeu de la 
vie humaine.’ 


** Such is the equal progress of deceit, 
The early dupe oft closes in the cheat.” 


It may with truth be affirmed, that 
gaming is the source whence spring 
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all the race of cheats, swindlers, and 
sharpers, with which this metropo- 
lis is annoyed, and that the whole 
body of them is but an exudation of 
gambling-houses ; a fact which is of 
itself sufficiently striking to stimulate 
the legislature to adopt some more 
efficient measures for their annihilation. 
As early as in the time of Queen Anne, 
this mischievous race of abandoned 
men was denounced. By an act 
passed in the ninth year of that reign, 
chap. xiv, § 6,7, after reciting * that 
divers lewd and dissolute persons live 
at great expenses, having no visible 
estate, profession, or calling to main- 
tain themselves, but support these ex- 
penses by gaming only,” it is enacted, 
“ that any two justices of the peace may 
cause to be brought before them all 
persons within their limits whom they 
shall have just cause to suspect to have 
no visible estate, profession, or calling 
to maintain themselves by, but do for 
the most part support themselves by 
gaming; and if such persons shall not 
make it appear to such justices that the 
principal part of their expenses is not 
maintained by gaming, they are to be 
bound to their good behaviour for 
twelve months; and in default of suf- 
ficient security, to be committed to 
prison until they can find the same; 
and if security shall be given, it shall 
be forfeited on their playing or betting, 
at any one time, for more than the 
value of twenty shillings.” The spirit 
of this law is good, under which it 
was intended that sharpers of all de- 
nominations should find security for 
discontinuing their dishonest practices. 
Again, by the 12th George LI., chap. 
xxviii. § 2, 3, the games of faro, 
hazard, &c. are declared to be lotteries, 
subjecting the persons who keep them 
to a penalty of 200/., and those who 
play to 50/. One witness only is 
necessary to prove the offence before 
any justice of the peace, and the justice 
forfeits 10/. if he neglect to do his 
duty under the act; and under this 
act, which is connected with the sta- 
tute of 8th George I., chap. ii. it seems 
that “ the keeper ofa faro-table may 
be prosecuted even for a penalty of 

500/.” These salutary laws have, 
however, been evaded, for want ofa 
practical power to enforce them ; jus- 
tices of the peace having, within my 
own experience, themselves violated 
them, and even become partners, em- 
barking pecuniary capitals to partici- 
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pate in the profits arising from games 

so unlawfully carried on : 

“ Statesman and patriot ply alike the 
stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box, 

And judges job, and bishops bite the 
town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a- 
crown. 

Besides which, the officers of justice 
are regularly kept in the pay of the 
proprietors of gaming-houses, or hells, 
through whom timely notice is always 
given of any information laid against the 
establishment, and the intended attack 
guarded against. If this be doubted, 
the same can be attested on oath, and 
otherwise proved beyond disputation. 
The expenses of some of the gaming- 
houses in London during the season 
(seven months) exceed 10,000/.; what, 
then, must be the gains to support this 
advance and profusion of property ? 
Elegant houses are superbly fitted up ; 
the most delicate viands and the choicest 
wines, with every other luxury, are pro- 
vided to lure and detain those for whom 
the proprietors’ nets are spread. It is 
almost an impossibility to convict these 
wicked men under the present law; 
their enormous wealth is applied to 
the corruption of evidence, always un- 
willing, because the witnesses expose 
their own habits and culpability in 
attending these nefarious dens of in- 
famy. ‘The sleeping partners are ever 
ready to advance money to oppose 
prosecutions, and often come forward 
to give evidence in opposition to the 
witnesses, and to blacken the character 
of those who offer their testimony: then 
there is always money to support those 
who may chance once in ten years to 
be convicted. Many practising attor- 
neys, too, are connected with these 
establishments, who threaten prosecu- 
tions for conspiracies; and not unfre- 
quently fictitious debts are sworn to, 
and arrests for large amounts made, 
to keep witnesses from appearing at 
court on the day of trial. One pro- 
fessional man in the parish of St. Anne 
has, to my knowledge, supported him- 
self for thirty-five years by lending 
himself in this way to the middling- 
rate gambling-houses at the west end 
of the town: his method is, either to 
suborn or intimidate the parties, by 
threatening to indict them for perjury, 
or otherwise persecute them to utter 
destruction. 

When it is considered, that those 
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who are competent to give evidence 
calculated to produce convictions, well 
know the characters with whom they 
have to contend, and the phalanx of 
scoundrels there is always arrayed 
against them, it is not to be wondered 
at that they should be deterred from 
coming forward at the last moment, 
when even their persons are not free 
from danger, particularly as all mina- 
cious tricks are backed with a bribe ; 
thus bringing fear and interest to 
bear against their antagonists. As 
every one who comes forward to give 
evidence against a gambling-house 
must himself have been a participator 
in the offence of play, no man who has 
been the cause of a conviction ever yet 
escaped, ruin; no matter the motive 
which influenced him, whether it be 
remorse, disgust, pique, or public good, 
the conspiracy against him will be so 
owerful and ramified, through the 
eading men’s numerous emissaries 
and dependents, that his future course 
in life will be sure to be tracked, 
and his character blasted in every 
neighbourhood where he may take up 
his abode. In one instance, a young 
man who had laid an information 
against a house, although no convic- 
tion followed, was hunted out of no 
fewer than eight situations; the clique 
of gamblers he had made his ene- 
mies contrived to find out in whose 
employ he was engaged, and then daily 
assailed his master with anonymous 
letters, defaming the young man’s cha- 
racter to such a degree that few could 
well retain him in their service ; espe- 
cially as the fact of having himself 
gambled at a public table could never 
be got rid of. 

When all other means of deterring a 
witness are exhausted, personal threats 
are used by ruffians, who are employed 
to cross him in whatever public com- 
pany he may join, seeking every occa- 
sion to insult and quarrel with him, 
until he is intimidated; and all other 
would-be witnesses, through fear of a 
similar persecution, are prevented from 
offering any obstruction to their esta- 
blishments. 

By these confederacies, backed as 
they are with enormous capitals, not- 
withstanding the existing laws, houses 
have been kept open for the indiscri- 
minate mixture of all grades, from 
the well-bred gentleman, the finished 
sharper, the raw and inexperienced 


flat, to the lowest description of 
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pickpockets and other wretches of 
public nuisance; and where all the 
evils the acts of parliament were in- 
tended to annihilate, have for years 
past been in full activity. But at 
no period of our history have misery, 
distress, and crime, been so conspi- 
cuous, and the cause so manifestly 
and decidedly traced to the gambling 
habits of the community, as in the 
present day. 

As before observed, the ineompe- 
tency of the magistracy, as now armed 
by the law, to oppose the growing evil, 
is mainly attributable to the methodised 
system of confederacy and partnership 
concerns, wherein capitals are embarked 
by a large number of individuals, who 
have (with very few exceptions) sprung 
originally from the very scum of so- 
ciety. Now, suppose one or more 
magistrates, employed especially as 
guardians of the public morality, whose 
peculiar duty it should be, acting on 
private information, to direct their of- 
ficers to adopt any lawful mode of 
obtaining evidence to convict offenders 
against the law; could any thing be 
more easy than to send two well- 
dressed men, under the authority of 
the magistrate, into the town, with 
money in their pockets, who might in 
a short time, with very little tact, mix 
with gambling characters, and in a 
few weeks have free ingress and egress 
to all the hells in London, as amateur 
players? Nor can the keepers of these 
places ever by possibility guard them- 
selves against this mode of attack, as 
the persons so employed might always 
be kept behind the curtain, introducing 
others as their friends, who should 
again (as many as were needed) con- 
tinue to introduce others, until every 
player and keeper of a gambling-house 
was identified, and ample testimony 
for their conviction prepared; when 
the blow might be struck against all 
in one day, and the fullest penalty 
of the law enforced on each offender. 
Not following the example of the bench 
of magistrates at Clerkenwell Sessions 
lIouse, who, when they convicted three 
men, sentenced them to three months’ 
imprisonment—a punishment so mild, 
that it holds out an inducement to all 
others to go on with impunity. 

On an average during the last twenty 
years, about thirty hells have been 
regularly open in London for the ac- 
commodation of the lowest and most 
vile set of hazard players. The game 
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of hazard is the principal one played 
at the low houses, and is, like the cha- 
racters who play it, the most desperate 
and ruinous of all games. The wretched 
men whio follow this play are partial to 
it, because it gives a chance, from a 
run of good luck, to become possessed 
speedily of all the money on the table: 
no man who plays hazard ever despairs 
of making his fortune at some time. 
Such is the nature of this destructive 
game, that I can now point out several 
men, whom you see daily, who were 
in rags and wretchedness on Monday, 
and, before the termination of the 
week, they ride in a newly-pur- 
chased Stanhope of their own, having 
several thousands of pounds in their 
possession. The few instances of such 
successes which unfortunately occur are 
generally well known,and consequently 
encourage the hopes of others who 
nightly attend these places, sacrificing 
all considerations of life to the carry- 
ing (if it be only a few shillings) their 
all every twenty-four hours to stake in 
this great lottery, under the delusive 
hope of catching Dame Fortune at 
some time in a merry mood. Thousands 
annually fall, in health, fame, and for- 
tune, by this maddening infatuation, 
whilst not one in a thousand finds an 
oasis in the desert. The inferior houses 
of play are always situated in obscure 
courts, or other places of retirement, 
and most frequently are kept shut up 
during the day, as well as at night, as if 
unoccupied, or some appearance of 
trade is carried on as a blind: a back 
room is selected for all operations, 
if one can be procured sufficiently 
capacious for the accommodation of 
forty or fifty persons at one time. 
In the centre of the room is fixed 
a substantial circular table, immo- 
vable to any power of pressure 
against it by the company who go to 
play; a circle of inlaid white holly- 
wood is formed in the middle of the 
table, of about four feet diameter, and 
a lamp is suspended immediately over 
this ring. A man, designated the 
groom-porter, is mounted on a stool, 
with a stick in his hand, having a 
transverse piece of wood affixed at its 
end, which is used by him to rake in 
the dice, after having been thrown out 
of the box by the caster (the person 
who throws the dice). The avowed 
profits of keeping a table of this kind 
is the receipt of a piece for each box- 
hand,— that is, when a player wins 
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three times successively, he pays a cer- 
tain sum to the table; and there is an 
aperture in the table made to receive 
these contributions. At the minor 
establishments, the price of a boz- 
hand varies from one shilling to half-a- 
crown, according to the terms on 
which the house is known to have been 
originally opened. If there is much 
play, these payments produce ample 
profits to the keeper of the house ; but 
their remuneration for running the risk 
of keeping an unlawful table of play is 
plunder. At all these houses, as at the 
higher ones, there is always a set of 
men who are dependents on the keep- 
ers of the house, who hang about the 
table like sharks for prey, waiting for 
those who stay Jate, or are inebriated, 
and come in towards morning to play, 
when there are but few lookers on; 
unfair means are then resorted to with 
impunity, and all share the plunder. 
About eleven o’clock, when ail honest 
and regular persons are preparing for 
rest, the play commences, the adven- 
turers being seated around the table : 
one takes the box and dice, putting 
what he is dispesed to play for into 
the ring marked on the table; as soon 
as it is covered with a like sum, or set, 
as it is termed, by another person, the 
player calls a main, and at the same 
moment throws the dice; if the num- 
ber called comes up, the caster wins, 
but if any other main comes upper- 
most on the dice, the thrower takes 
that chance for his own, and his adver- 
sary has the one he called: the throw- 
ing then continues, during which. bets 
are made by others on the event until it 
is decided. If the caster throws deuce 
ace, or aces, when he first callsa main, 
it is said to be crabbed, and he loses ; 
but if he throws the number named he 
is said to have nicked it, and thereby 
wins. Also, ifhe should call six or eight, 
and throws the double sixes, he wins; 
or if seven be the number called, and 
eleven is thrown, it is a nick, because 
those chances are nicks to these mains ; 
which regulation is necessary to the 
equalisation of all the chances at this 
game when calling a main. The odds 
against any number being thrown 
against another varies from two to one 
to six to five, and consequently keeps 
all the table engaged in betting. All 
bets are staked, and the noise occa- 
sioned by proposing and accepting 
wagers is most uproarious and deafen- 
ing among the low players, each having 
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one eye on the black spots marked 
on the dice, as they land from the 
box, and the other on the stakes, ready 
to snatch it if successful. To pre- 
vent the noise being heard in the 
streets, shutters closely fitted to the 
window-frames are affixed, which are 
padded, and covered with green baize ; 
there is also invariably an inner door 
placed in the passage, having an aper- 
ture in it, through which all who enter 
the door from the street may be viewed : 
this precaution answers two purposes, it* 
dade the sound of the noisy voices at 
the table, and prevents surprise by the 
officers of justice. The generality of 
the minor gambling-houses are kept 
by prize-fighters, and other desperate 
characters, who bully and hector the 
more timid out of their money, by de- 
ciding that bets have been lost when in 
fact they have been won. Bread, 
cheese, and beer, is supplied to the 
players, and a glass of gin is handed, 
when called for, gratis. To these 
places thieves resort, and such other 
loose characters as are lost to every 
feeling of honesty and shame: a table 
of this nature in full operation is a ter- 
rific sight ; all the bad passions apper- 
taining to the vicious propensities of 
mankind are portrayed on the counte- 
nances of the players. An assembly of 
the most horrible demons could not 
exhibit a more appalling effect; reck- 
lessness and desperation overshadow 
every noble trait which should en- 
lighten the countenance of a human 
being. Many, in their desperation, strip 
themselves on the spot of their clothes, 
either to stake against money, or to 
pledge to the table-keeper for a trifle to 
renew their play; and many instances 
occur of men going home half naked, 
after having lost their all. They as- 
semble in parties of from forty to fifty 
persons, who probably bring on an 
average each night from one to twenty 
shillings to play with. As the money is 
lost the players depart, if they cannot 
borrow or beg more; and this goes on 
sometimes in the winter season for 
fourteen or sixteen hours-in succession, 
so that from 100 to 140 persons may 
be calculated to visit one gambling- 
table in the course of a night; and it 
not unfrequently happens that, ulti- 
mately, all the money brought to the 
table gets into the hands of one or two 
of the most fortunate adventurers, save 
that which is paid to the table for box- 
hands; whilst the losers separate only 
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to devise plans by which a few more 
shillings may be procured for the next 
night’s play. Every man so engaged 
is destined either to become by success 
a more finished and mischievous gam- 
bler, or to appear at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, where, indeed, most of them 
may be said to have figured already. 
The successful players by degrees im- 
prove their external appearance, and 
obtain admittance into houses of higher 
play, where 2s. 6d. or 3s. 4d. is de- 
manded for the box-hands: at these 
places silver counters are used, repre- 
senting the aliquot parts of a pound ; 
these are called pieces, one of which is 
a box-hand. If success attends them 
in the first step of advancement, they 
next become initiated intocrown houses, 
and associate with gamblers of respect- 
able exterior; where, if they shew 
talents, they either become confede- 
rates in forming schemes of plunder, 
and in aiding establishments to carry 
on their concerns in defiance of the 
law, or fall back to their old station of 
playing chicken-hazard, as the small 
play is designated. 

Capital offences result from this hor- 
rible system. The brother of a cele- 
brated gambler now on the town 
(F. O.) was some years since exe- 
cuted at the Old Bailey, for the vio- 
lation of the person of a young girl, 
in the neighbourhood of Brompton, 
at six o’clock in the morning, after 
having been at play the whole night. 
Previous to his execution, he de- 
clared that the act was involuntary 
and irresistible ; arising, without doubt, 
from the spasmodic condition of the 
nervous system, brought on by the 
superexcitement of many hours’ anxiety 
of the mind over the gambling-table. 
But this is not a solitary case; they 
are of frequent occurrence: I ‘save 
cited it because the severest penalty of 
the law followed the offence, and the 
culprit, from education, was capable of 
clearly defining the causes which led 
to the commission of the crime. More- 
over, many who have suffered for mid- 
night robbery and violence have been 
known to have left a gambling-table a 
short time previously to the perpetra- 
tion of the offence. In most cases of 
desperateand unpremeditated murder, I 
should strongly suspect that the parties 
who committed the deed were labour- 
ing under a nervous paroxysm, brought 
on by gaming, amidst noise and riot. 

The half-crown, or third-rate houses, 
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are not less mischievous than the lowest 
ones. These houses are chiefly opened 
at the west end of the town, but there 
are some few at the east. In the parish 
of St. James’s, I have counted seven, 
eight, and nine in one street, which 
were open both day and night. One 
house in Oxendon Street, Coventry 
Street, had an uninterrupted run of 
sixteen or seventeen years ; thousands 
have been ruined there; while every 
proprietor amassed a large fortune. 
‘The man who first opened the house 
(G. 8.) has resided at Kentish Town 
for years past, in ease and affluence, 
keeping his servants and horses, al- 
though he rose from the lowest of the 
low. Several others who followed him 
have had equal success. The watch- 
men and Bow Street officers were kept 
in regular pay, and the law openly and 
expressly set at defiance; cards being 
handed about, on which were written 
these words, “ Note, the house is in- 
sured against all legal interruptions, 
and the players are guaranteed to be 
as free from officious interruption as 
they are at their own homes.” (A 
literal copy.) At another of these 
middle houses, known by the numerals 
77, the proprietor (a broken-down Irish 
publican, formerly residing in the parish 
of St. Anne’s) accumulated in two years 
so much money, that he became a large 
builder of houses and assembly-rooms 
at Cheltenham, where he was at one 
time considered the most important 
man of the place, although he continued 
his calling to the day of his death. 
Alas! J. D. K., hadst thou remained 
on earth thou wouldst ere this have 
been honoured with the title of grand- 
master ofall the blarney clubs through- 
out the united kingdom. Many a 
coroner hast thou found employ, and 
many a guinea hast thou brought into 
their purses, and many a family hast 
thou cast into the depth of sorrow! 
**So runs the world, Bates. Fools are 
the natural prey of knaves ; nature de- 
signed them so, when she made lambs 
for wolves. The laws that fear and 
policy have framed, nature disclaims : 
she knows but two, and those are 
force and cunning. The nobler law is 
force ; but then there’s danger in’t: 
while cunning, like a skilful miner, 
works safely and unseen.” The sub- 
ject of these remarks was not only 
subtle, wily, and in some measure 
fascinating, but most athletic and active 
in person. He was part proprietor of 
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No. —, Pall Mall, for many years, 
where he would himself play for heavy 
stakes. And it was a favourite feat of 
his to go into St. James’s Square, after 
having been up all the night, to jump 
over the iron railings, and back again 
from the inclosure to the paved way. 
The average number of these third- 
rate houses in London open for play, 
may be calculated at about twenty-five. 
If there were not a constant influx of 
tyro gamblers, this number would not 
be supported. Their agents stroll about 
the town, visiting public-house parlours, 
and houses where cribbage-players re- 
sort, whist clubs, also billiard and ba- 
gatelle tables ; experience having taught 
them, that the man who plays at one 
game, if the opportunity be afforded 
him, is every ready to plunge deeply 
into the vice of gambling on a large 
scale. Junior clerks, and the upper 
class of gentlemen’s servants, are the 
men whom they chiefly attack. It is 
an extraordinary and incontrovertible 
fact, that no set of men are more open 
to seduction than the servants of the 
nobility and the menials of club-houses ; 
an instance of which occurred a few 
months since, in the case of a servant 
of the Atheneum Club, who was in- 
veigled into a house in the Quadrant, 
where he lost, in two’ or three days, a 
considerable sum of money belonging 
to his employers. Colquhoun, writing 
on this subject, said, thirty-three years 
ago, that “a spirit of gambling was 
rendered more ardent than prevails in 
vulgar life, from the example of their 
superiors, and from their idle and dis- 
sipated habits. These servants enter 
keenly into the lottery business; and 
when ill luck attends them, it is but 
too well known that many are led, 
step by step, to that point where they 
lose sight of all moral principle. Im- 
pelled by a desire to recover what they 
have lost, they are induced to raise 
money for that purpose, by selling or 
pawning the property of their masters, 
wherever it can be pilfered in a little 
way without detection; till at length 
this species of peculation, by being 
rendered familiar to their minds, gene- 
rally terminates in more atrocious 
crimes. Under a supposition that 
one hundred thousand families in the 
metropolis keep two servants on an 
average, and that one servant with 
another insures only to the extent of 
twenty-five shillings each in the Eng- 
lish, and the same in the Irish lottery, 
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the aggregate of the whole will amount 
to half a million sterling. Astonishing 
as this may appear at first view, it is 
believed that those who will minutely 
examine into the lottery transactions of 
servants will find the calculation by 
no means exaggerated.” Page 154. 
The abolition of the lotteries, how- 
ever, has not lessened the evil: they 
resort now to gambling-houses, where 
the sum annually played for by the 
servants of the present day may rea- 
sonably be laid at one million and a 
half sterling. At most of the middle 
class of gambling-houses, play is 
going on from three o’clock Pp. M., to 
five or six o’clock a.m. In the after- 
noon, from three to seven, it is called 
morning play, being generally rouge et 
noir or roulet. The latter is a kind of 
E O and rouge et noir blended, there 
being both numbers and colours on 
which money may be staked. The 
board is whirled round on a pivot, 
and an ivory ball set in motion the 
reverse way on it. During its revolu- 
tion, the bets or stakes are placed on 
numbers and colours, on a circular but 
fixed exterior frame corresponding in 
marks to the one in motion. After it 
subsides, and the ball has fallen into 
one of the compartments of the table, 
the bets which are lost are drawn into 
the bank, and the winners paid. If the 
ball falls into zero (0), then all the 
money on the table is forfeited, ex- 
cepting that which was laid on colours 
only, when but half is exacted, the 
same as at the game of rouge et noir, 
explained beneath. In the evening, 
play commences again at ten or eleven 
o'clock, either with French hazard or 
rouge et noir. The former is the same 
as English hazard, only that the pro- 
prietors, or the bank, as it is called, 
take all the bets offered on themselves, 
paying and receiving as the caster 
throws in and out, and so with all the 
bets at the table on every event; the 
odds being established, and understood 
by all the players, viz. two to one 
against the four and ten being thrown 
before the seven; three to two against 
the five and nine being thrown before 
the seven; six to five against the six 
or eight being thrown before the seven ; 
four to three against the four and ten 
being thrown before the five and nine; 
and, lastly, five to three against the 
ten and four being thrown before the 
eight and six. These are the regular 
odds as regards the mains, and the 
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chances as opposed to each other, and 
the four and ten: but there are various 
other ways of making bets, and diver- 
sifying the pleasures of the game. 
Rouge et noir is a game played with 
cards. Several packs are shuffled toge- 
ther by the players, who are sitting 
around a capacious oblong table ; these 
are placed slopingly against a marble 
support, before the dealer; the croupé 
then hands some one a coloured card, 
with which the whole are divided into 
two portions: this is called a cut. 
The cards are then shifted agreeably to 
the cut, and the game commences, the 
dealer taking up a number of cards in 
his hand, looking at the bottom one 
and declaring its colour, at the same 
time calling out, “ Make your game, 
gentlemen!” The table around which 
the players are arranged is covered 
with a woollen cloth, divided into four 
compartments, two of which are red 
and two black, at opposite angles, so 
contrived for the convenience of the 
players, who have each colour within 
their reach on which their money is to 
be staked. The extent of the amount 
each individual may venture on every 
event is declared by the bank, above 
which they will not be answerable to 
pay, unless special permission be ob- 


tained before the money is put down. 
‘yr 

The dealer now lays out the cards, 
counting their numbers as he places 
them in a row before him, reckoning 
the pips of all, and the court cards as 
tens, until they amount to the precise 
number of thirty-one, or some number 


above it. This number he declares 
aloud, which is for the black ; another 
row is then dealt out in the same 
manner for the red; and the nearest 
to thirty-one wins. The money on the 
losing colour is forthwith raked into 
the bank by the croupé and dealer, after 
which the winners are paid. If both 
colours amount to the exact number of 
thirty-one, the dealer calls out trente-et- 
un apres, one half of the money on the 
table being forfeited to the bank. This 
advantage is the avowed compensation 
for the expenses and risk of keeping 
the house. At this game, as at all 
others publicly played, unfairness, and 
the opportunity afforded of cheating 
those who go to venture their money, 
is the main inducement with the parties 
for opening the house. When novices, 

drunkards, or silly young men having 
money, play in careless confidence, 
there are always swindling confederates 
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at hand to assist in an unfair game, 
and to lull suspicion by playing them- 
selves, and apparently losing their own 
money, and affecting to curse the fickle 
jade Fortune, at the same time they are 
making a purse for themselves. Supper, 
with wines and spirits, are supplied at 
these houses, without, however, much 
regard to any style; but many have 
regular set days on which dinners are 
given, where the viands, Xc. are served 
up in a comfortable and respectable 
style. 

In gaming, as in other pursuits, 
there are enthusiasts, who have pro- 
jected schemes by which every man 
may make sure of winning. Many of 
these ingenious and superenlightened 
men have sacrificed their fortune, fame, 
health, and, worse than all, their peace 
of mind, to their favourite theory, 
and yet maintain that their system is 
founded on infallible principles of 
certain gain. One man, nicknamed 
* calculating King,” who spent his 
whole life at play, in his latter days 
went about the town, visiting what 
are termed the sporting taverns and 
public-houses, teaching the art of bank- 
breaking, although he himself was so 
poor as to be unable to cover his own 
nakedness. The infatuation of his 
pupils can only be explained, by sup- 
posing dame Fortune to possess the 
knack, herself being blind, of render- 
ing all her votaries so. At the game 
of rouge et noir, cards and prickers 
are provided, for each player to prick 
down the result of every deal, and, 
under his own system, shape his play 
accordingly ; some follow runs, others 
oppose them, and many are advocates 
for alternate play —that is, risking their 
money first on the red and next on 
the black colour; or they suppose the 
oscillations of fortune to go in pairs, 
or leashes, and back a colour twice or 
three times successively ; others, again, 
are for equal stakes being played on 
each event; whilst many put down a 
sum on a colour, and let it remain, if 
it should win for so many events, to 
double itself each time; while more 
desperate players are for doubling their 
stakes, on a peculiar system of their 
own, and occasionally come off consi- 
derable gainers. Calculations at games 
of chance appear to have been invented 
for the sole purpose of flattering the 
hopes, and Takcdine those who play 
at them; for the most improbable 
chances will sometimes have a run for 
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the whole night, and irretrievably ruin, 
in a few hours, those who oppose them. 
The frequent recurrence of the odds of 
two to one being beaten for hours to- 
gether, ought to convince all men ca- 
pable of reflection of the futility of 
the regular calculated odds at any 
game protecting players from ruin. 
If, however, the chances did come in 
the long run as calculated, will not 
those vortices, aprés, box-hands, and 
zeros, in time swallow up all the money 
which can be brought to the tables? 
For example, suppose at rouge et noir 
that there are only two apres in one 
deal, and that each deal occupies, on 
an average, a space of time equal to 
thirty minutes, (perhaps only twenty 
minutes,) now, if we take a moderate 
house of play, ten pounds is the least 
sum which can be supposed to be on 
the table on the coming off on each 
event through the deal. This calcula- 
tion is much beneath the truth, but 
brings twenty pounds per hour during 
play to the house, which is generally 
about fifteen hours, making in every 
twenty-four a gain of three hundred 
pounds. Let it be remembered, that 


this is but a chandler’s shop mode of 


calculation, as compared to the great 
world of play. If we go a step higher, 
we shall find one hundred on an average 
the sum down on each event, and con- 
sequently double that amount per hour 
gained, if my premises be correct of 
two aprés occurring in the space of 
time named. But it must be consi- 
dered, that at the great houses the hours 
of play and the seasons are much more 
circumscribed than at the minor ones, 
where play is going on throughout the 
year during the greater part of the day 
and night. 

Let us suppose, however, that at a 
great house there is only play for five 
months in the year, or one hundred and 
fifty days, and that for only six hours 
out of the twenty-four, here is a gain of 
1200/. per diem, or 180,000/ per annum. 
Now let the amateur sporting quid-nuncs 
reflect on this, and cease to wonder how 
it is, that, within the last two years and 
a half, B**d at the A******m in St, 
James’s Street, and his partners, have 
realised immense fortunes, raising them- 
selves from poverty to aristocratical atflu- 
ence, through aristocratical weaknesses. 
Some without doubt will be sceptical, 
and question the truth of this statement. 
To such I say, that it possesses only one 
property of error, viz. that being aware 
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the novices in gambling will be incre- 
dulous, and have not stomachs for the 
digestion of these astounding facts, 
I have only given them one moiety of 
the integer. Bear in mind, that men 
who were a few little months since 
patrolling the streets to seek a friend 
of whom they might beg a dinner, are 
open this day to have your thousands 
staked, every five minutes successively, 
against their bank. How, it may be 
asked, could this be done, and the 
vicissitudes of the game triumphantly 
combated night after night, (not to 
mention the trifling sum of 15,0002. or 
20,000/. per annum, expended in sus- 
taining the establishment,) unless ad- 
vantages greater than this paper states 
were secured to them? Besides, many of 
the swell houses have six or seven part- 
ners to share the profits, the individuals 
of which keep their own private domestic 
establishments, in a style equal to any 
man of fortune, and make considerable 
bond fide bets on horse-racing, by which 
they sustain oftentimes very heavy 
annual losses. Moreover, the turn of 
luck will frequently set in against the 
bank, when they are liable to run out 
to 80,000/. or 100,000/. loss, but the 
apres is calculated to bear them through 
all these enormous outgoings. The 
keepers of all gambling-tables, aware 
that young men having money, and 
with it a propensity for gaming, are 
fond of adopting some peculiar mode 
of play, or theoretical calculation of 
their own, engage and set on their crea- 
tures, who are ever kept in pay for the 
purpose, to pander to and cultivate the 
delusive doctrine of sure gain under 
their system, if well followed up. The 
men generally selected for this purpose 
are persons of a high-bred appearance, 
half gentleman and half bully, possess- 
ing withal some properties of racy hu- 
mour, to engage attention, and please 
fora time in companionship—only add 
the qualities of swindling, and pick- 
pocketing, restrained not by principle 
but by prudence, and here we have a 
perfect black-leg. I avail myself of this 
opportunity to propose that a public 
gallery should be opened, in which the 
likenesses of these honest and honour- 
able men and their masters shall be ac- 
commodated with a space, for the public 
amusement. I wish Mr. G. Cruik- 
shank, or Mr. Seymour, would join me 
in a speculation of this nature: thus 
might the fine arts repay all the money 
to the public which has been so grudg- 
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ingly bestowed on their cultivation, and 
become, as genius ought, independent 
of patronage. 

But to return to my calculations of 
gaming profits. Hazard, every third 
main thrown in succession, pays a piece 
to the table of the value equal to those 
used at the table as counters, which of 
course varies according to the rate of 
the house, and the sums of money 
played for. Suppose there be play 
only for eight hours out of the twenty- 
four, at the lowest calculation, a box- 
hand will be thrown every five minutes, 
producing, at a crown-house, 3/. per 
hour, or 24/. every night, and 8760/. 
per annum, without incurring the 
slightest risk, as the players do not 
attack a bank, but play against each 
other’s money; except it be at French 
hazard, where profits of another kind 
are brought in, to aid in the sup- 
port of the house. The higher classes 
of hazard-tables pay a sovereign each 
box-hand, which amounts to 12/. per 
hour, 96/. per diem, and to 25,920/. 
per annum, supposing play for nine 
months only. At roulet, zero comes 
off about every six or seven minutes, 
when all the money on the table is for- 
feited, excepting that which is solely 
ventured on a chance of colour, when 
one moiety only is taken, as at rouge et 
noir. The game of roulet is so diversi- 
fied, and the events so much mystified, 
that not one in ten who venture their 
money know precisely the odds for or 
against them, relying generally on the 
regular payment of the table when 
they win, checked by the eye of all 
the other players, many of whom, not 
in the interest of the house, are ready 
enough to correct any error, or at- 
tempt to pay contrary to the established 
rules of the game. Even those who 
have a feeling in the gains and losses 
of the house, will do this, to preserve 
the general appearance of fairness. 
Those who gamble regularly have a 
prejudice against this game, as being 
more calculated for a mixed and large 
body of adventurers : if all the advan- 
tages be considered, it will be found 
that the odds are transcendantly in 
favour of the bank at this game, above 
all others, or, in the language of play- 
men, the pull against the player is 
greater. Of this fact, most men are 
aware, as the game only appears at 
intervals of time as a novelty, whilst 
rouge et noir and hazard are stand- 
ing dishes in the play world. It would 
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occupy too much space here to enume- 
rate all the schemes and tricks of gamb- 
lers; it will suffice at present to say, 
that whenever unfair play is going on, 
no man has the smallest chance of 
redress, should he discover it. At 
every table, when a dispute arises there 
can be no other mode of adjusting it 
than by appealing to the body of players, 
taking their opinion, and allowing the 
majority to decide it. Now, whenever 
one or more pigeons are to be plucked, 
and the plan of unfair play determined 
on, a sufficient number of confederates 
and dependents is always placed around 
the table as players to out-vote and 
out-face all who should presume to 
question the fairness of any one’s play 
belonging to their party. It is only when 
a good sum is expected that these set 
men are called in to accomplish the 
work of robbery ; on ordinary occasions 
there are always enough broken-down 
gamblers hanging about the table, to 
serve the proprietor’s purpose, who for 
a crown, and the prospect of having 
better employment in the concern, are 
ever ready to vote in favour of the mi- 
nistry. 

Other games, and nefarious gambling 
schemes, remain to be developed and 
exposed ; the object of this paper is 
to give the world a succinct, yet gene- 
ral notion of the metropolitan houses of 
play, open forthe purpose of plundering 
youthful inexperience, aged infatuation, 
imbecility of understanding, and all 
those who will not “ reflect with horror 
on that monster gaming, that with the 
smiles ofa syren to allure has the talons 
of a harpy to destroy.” 

Reverting again to the gaming-house- 
keeper of a crown-house, and tracing 
his progress upwards. As soon as a 
proprietor of an establishment of this 
nature amasses money enough to ap- 
pear on the turf, and become known at 
Tattersall’s as a speculator on horse- 
racing, he is dubbed a gentleman. 
Associating now with another class of 
men, his ambitious spirit prompts him 
to open a superior house of play, where 
the upper class of gamblers and young 
nobility may not be ashamed of meet- 
ing together. All petty players are 
excluded. When he has accomplished 
this object, he deems himself in the 
high road for the acquirement of a 
splendid fortune ; being now master 
of a concern where money and estates 
are as regularly bought and sold as 
any commodity in a public market ; 
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one man of fashion betraying another, 
—the most intimate and bosom friends 
colleaguing with these monsters for the 
purpose of sacrificing each other to 
the god Plutus; instances of which 
recur in this vitiated town as often as 
the sun rises and sets. It might be 
thought invidious to mention names, 
even by inuendo; but every man of 
the world, or rather of the London 
world (which comprehends some thou- 
sand swindlers, intermingled with the 
same number of nobility and gentry), 
must have a knowledge of those cha- 
racters who have elevated themselves 
from the lowest state in society by 
gambling, to associate on terms of 
equality with nobles. One married his 
daughters to peers of the realm, and 
was himself, with others of his own 
genus, received courteously, and treated 
with respect daily at the table of those 
who enact laws for the punishment of 
swindlers, and also of bishops, who 
hebdomadally expatiate publicly against 
all kinds of vice, including that of 
gambling, and the sin of countenanc- 
ing those who promote it. Another, 
whose confederate was executed for 
poisoning horses, to secure for himself 
and his honourable employers a large 
sum of money, now stalks through the 
halls of our proud Norman, but too 
susceptible aristocracy, with as much 
freedom and nonchalance as one who 
could trace his ancestry back to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and was possessed 
of a pure and unblemished reputation. 
When the history of this individual, 
and that of six others, who, to use 
their own phraseology, have rowed 
through life together in the same boat, 
are before the world, scenes will be 
developed which will stand as beacons 
to warn future generations against com- 
ing in contact with such characters. 
In the interim, I give the following 
anecdote in illustration of my meaning. 
In a certain year, a gentleman named 
L**#***e possessed a horse, which 
was entered to run for the St. Leger 
stakes at Doncaster ; the horse became 
the favourite, notwithstanding which 
G. and C. took unlimited bets against 
him. On the day of the race, when 
preparations for mounting were being 
made, to the dismay of certain indivi- 
duals Mr. L, appeared on the course, 
accompanied by a lad accoutred as a 
jockey, whom he announced to be the 
rider of his horse on that day’s race : 
as it had been previously generally un- 
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derstood that Mr. L.’s regular jockey 
should have the command of the horse 
on the occasion, the betters naturally 
expressed surprise at this sudden reso- 
lution of his. Mr. L. then stepped 
forward, and said aloud, before all the 
spectators on the ground,—“ Gentle- 
men, you see that L. J. is but compe- 
tent to carry one in this race; he can- 
not carry three of you, namely, my 
jockey, G. and C.; and as I cannot 
disunite them, I am_ afraid, if they all 
mount, that my horse will break down ; 
you understand me, gentlemen. Boy, 
mount!” The horse went in, and won 
the race easily. This apparent enigma 
scarcely needs solution, at least to 
sporting men. It appeared to Mr. L. 
that the parties herein alluded to had 
bought over his jockey to lose the race, 
the knowledge of which he suppressed 
till the moment of mounting, when he 
out-jockied the clique by putting ano- 
ther rider, whom he had previously pro- 
vided, on the horse, by which he saved 
his property, and for once outwitted 
the knowing ones. 

Although these occurrences are re- 
peatedly laid before the public, and 
made as clear as the sun at noon-day, 
as was said of some other practices, 
yet the parties continue their career of 
swindling: and, in accordance with 
the reigning spirit of the day, having 
acquired money (no matter how), rank 
as gentlemen, and are qualified to sit 
at the tables of the nobility. The com- 
pany of fashionable, or club-society, is 
that of black-legs; and it would not be 
difficult for me to name from twenty to 
thirty individuals at this moment who 
associate with and move among persons 
of high life, who were, but a few years 
back, in low vice and penury, and who 
have possessed themselves of a sum of 
money certainly not less than from 
eight to nine millions sterling. Again, 
there are some hundreds of others who 
have amassed severally from ten to 
twenty thousand pounds each ; add to 
these the two or three thousand who 
annually make smaller sums of money, 
or manage to keep themselves and fa~ 
milies in comfortable style, by hookey- 
crookey gambling ways, as brother 
Jonathan would say, some estimate 
may be made of the evil occasioned to 
society by the movements of these men 
in it. Consider not merely the money, 
but the effects of their example and 
influence on the moral conduct of the 
people, especially those whom they 
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employ and come immediately in 
contact with. The mass of property 
which exchanges owners in the course 
of one year by dishonest and surrepti- 
tious means, not only exceeds all calcu- 
lation, but is incredible to those who 
have but a circumscribed knowledge 
of society as a whole. No calcula- 
tions can be made with accuracy, or 
in any way approximate to the truth ; 
all that can be done is to state that 
which is known; and I have felt a 
strong impulse to reduce the calcula- 
tions made under my own experience, 
but the oftener I revise them the more 
I am convinced that they are infinitely 
beneath the sums amassed by the men 
who form the subject of this paper. 
When we contemplate the enlarged 
state of society, the vast extent of float- 
ing property, and the extraordinary 
wealth of the metropolis, it must be 
self-evident to every wise legislator 
that no question can be of more vital 
importance, as regards the morals of 
the people, than the prevention of pro- 
perty changing hands by unlawful and 
dishonest means. The fortunes made 
in trade elicit a laudable ambition in 
the rising generation. In such a com- 
petition many must fail, and fall back 
into humble life, or again work their 
way up by skill and labour; but in 
either case, there is the consolation of 
having deserved success, if it be not 
attained, and the conscience is pre- 
served whole ; consequently, the vi- 
cissitudes in commercial life are not of 
that demoralising nature which charac- 
terise all illicit and vicious pursuits. 
It is said that the gilding on the lord 
mayor's coach is the spur to city indus- 
try, and the beacon on which the ap- 
prentice fixes his eye, cheering himself 
with hope through his long servitude ; 
and without doubt, prominent offices 
and the display of wealth will catch 
the eye, and awaken ambition, exciting 
a desire in the mind to know how they 
were acquired. The number of men 
who have risen to wealth through the 
gaming-houses also attracts attention, 
and annually tempts thousands, whose 
cupidity and fatuity impel them to 
embark on a dangerous voyage, through 
a tempestuous sea, in search of an El 
Dorado,—a voyage in which thousands 
are wrecked for one who reaches the 
land. In trade, the losers fall into the 
rear ranks, and occupy subordinate 
situations, still being useful members 
of the community ; but what becomes 
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of all the losers of the gambling class ? 
Do they ever return to habits of in- 
dustry? Alas, there is no return for 
them; their condition is like that of 
our courtesans,— repentance may pro- 
cure forgiveness, but cannot recover 
their lost virtue. As regards the cor- 
rupt state of society and the progress 
of crime, there is more in this than is 
dreamt of in the philosophy of those 
who rule. All gamblers are heartless, 
and when reverses come on them are 
unrestrained by any sentiment of feel- 
ing either of humanity or honesty ; 
how then can it be a matter of surprise 
that this town should have a regular 
annual supply of public swindlers and 
other criminals Through the public 
gaming-tables, every year vast numbers 
are hurled from respectable life to asso- 
ciate with wretchedness and criminals, 
or become exiles; and many commit 
suicide, and leave families in want, after 
having been robbed of their substance 
by those harpies, whom our govern- 
ment permit to reside even within the 
precincts of the court. One scoundrel, 
who is admitted into genteel society, 
and resides in a magnificent house in 
great style, on a fortune made by the 
most unlawful means, in a gaming- 
house, was, it is said, the cause, on an 
average of ten years, of fifteen suicides 
annually, besides bringing ruin and 
misery on ten times that number of 
families in the same period. Capt. 
S***s, who destroyed himself at the 
Old Hummums, and who had an en- 
larged experience of gaming transac- 
tions, declared, previously to his own 
fall, through the arts of the same man, 
that the average of fifteen per annum 
fell far short of the real number, besides 
those who were hurried out of life 
through morbid action of the system, 
brought on by distress of mind and ex- 
cessive irritation under their losses. 
One case presents itself which can be 
attested by hundreds of the sufferer’s 
neighbours, being so well known. A 
respectable tradesman, possessing some 
property, who resided in Oxford Street, 
was, in the winter season, accustomed 
to attend a whist-club, held at a public- 
house in the vicinity of his own resi- 
dence. He was remarkably character- 
ised for steadiness of conduct and re- 
gular habits, and was never known at 
one time to venture more than half-a- 
crown at any game of chance, previous 
to the period of which I am about to 
speak, at which time he was fifty years 
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.of age. By some means, a fellow 
named Ii******k, an emissary of a 
rouge et noir house in Bury Street, 
obtained an introduction to the whist- 
club ; and one evening, as he and his 
dupe were leaving the house, he said, 
« | am going out of curiosity to witness 
the game of rouge et noir, never having 
seen it. Will you gowith me? We 
need not play.* In an ill-fated hour 
the tradesman assented, as he subse- 
quently stated, prompted only by the 
same curiosity which his companion 
affected to be influenced by. When at 
the table, seeing others win, and per- 
haps impelled by his cupidity (for he 
was fond of money), he was induced to 
venture a few stakes, which came offin 
his favour; following up his success, 
he left the house that night a winner of 
80/., and probably went home to sleep 
in peace, but it was the last he ever 
enjoyed! Without doubt, he had the 
bump of adventure, and its situation 
would have been pointed out and fully 
explained, had his pericranium been 
submitted to the inspection of Dr. 
Gall; for no man ever followed gaming 
with such avidity as he afterwards did : 
he attended morning and evening play, 
till poverty only stopped his going. 
At one period, it is said that he was a 
winner of 2000/.: he repeatedly knocked 
up his intimate friends in the middle of 
the night to borrow money, after having 
lost that which he took to the table. 
In a few short months his funds began 
to wane, and his health to decline. 
Ile lingered not long, but departed 
from this world, a sad example of the 
danger of once crossing the river Styx, 
and entering into the infernal regions. 


“You hold t!.e word, from Jove to 
Momus given, 

That man was made the standing jest 

of heaven ; 

And gold but sent to keep the fools in 

play, 

For some to heap, and some to throw 

away.” 

The relation of this case leads me 
to treat of another class of gambling 
swindlers, who work in society enor- 
mous mischiefs, and call for exposition, 
as they are but little known, although 
their wicked practices are daily and 
acutely felt. As soon as it was known 
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that the hero of the above tale had a 
mania for play, it surprised him much 
to receive invitations to dinner from 
many persons respectably stationed in 
life, among whom were two attorneys ; 
one of whom, by dint of importunity 
and repeated calls at his shop, suc- 
ceeded in drawing him to an enter- 
tainment given at his chambers in 
Lyons’ Inn. The result of this visit 
was, in ten days subsequently, the pre- 
sentation of an accepted bill of ex- 
change for 200/., on which payment 
was demanded ; threats were used, and 
ultimately a writ issued to enforce its 
liquidation, but it was never paid. 
The dinner-party, it appeared, con- 
sisted of four persons, and the acceptor 
of the bill, who, after taking copious 
libations of wine, sat down to play at 
whist, and subsequently at loo. How 
long they played the loser ofthe money 
could not recollect, but he remembered 
being engaged at cards, and borrowing 
money of one of the party, to whom 
he thought he gave an acknowledgment 
for the same, but was not aware that 
he had given an acceptance on a 
stamp, until it was presented for pay- 
ment. 

In this anecdote is developed the 
whole system of these characters. I 
shall, therefore, have only to speak of 
the extent of the practice, that young 
men in particular may become cau- 
tious, and avoid joining parties in play 
on slight acquaintanceship, and even 
suspect their own intimate friends of 
callidity, if they are importunate in 
matters of play, as all barriers of prin- 
ciple are prostrated before the passion 
of gaming. In whatever quarter of 
the town a party is formed to amuse 
themselves in an evening at cards, de- 
pend on it there is amongst them a 
coterie of sharps, who confer together, 
and concert plans for the purpose of 
cheating their companions. After hav- 
ing practised this sufficiently long to 
become adepts, and to dispose of all 
qualms of conscience (which will for a 
time intrude, and become troublesome 
to all tyros in dishonesty, until habit, 
like the drug nepenthe, removes all 
pain), they launch on the great stage 
of the world, visiting the gambling- 
houses and all minor places of play, 


* This miscreant is now in the House of Correction, under a sentence of fourteen 
days’ imprisonment, for having acted as waiter at a gambling-house in the Quadrant. 
Let the public reflect on the injury this man inflicts on society, and the nature of his 
sentence: there must be something more in this than meets the eye. 
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for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with those who have a taste for it, and, 

having money, are worth attacking. 

When they see a respectable initiate 
losing his money, they commiserate 
him, and offer advice; sometimes 
lending a little money to oblige him, 
and gain his confidence ; and the first 
time he walks out of a house of play, 
arm in arm with one of these charac- 
ters, the work is all but performed. 
They dine together the next day at a 
hotel, where they accidentally meet a 
friend who is a pleasant fellow, and in 
a short time they become old friends, 
full confidence being established be- 
tween them. A little band, or knot of 
these schemers, is significantly entitled 
a paternoster, if they are clever in their 
calling ; which means, they are so de- 
structive, that it is time for those who 
fall into their hands to say their pray- 
ers. These characters are very ob- 
noxious to gaming-house keepers, as 
the money they obtain in private and 
set play would, it is thought, be brought 
to their tables. 

The fact that there are such swindlers 
on the town, however, is no new in- 
formation to the public. My object 
in alluding to the practice is chiefly to 


state, that confederacy in small parties, 
among certain tradesmen and idlers, 
is carried on to a great extent, and in 
a way calculated to lull.all suspicion 
of unfair play; many individuals being 
brought to the verge of ruin by their 


own most intimate friends: which shews 
the increased and constantly increasing 
effects of the vice of gambling in this 
metropolis. The laxity of principle so 
conspicuous in the present day is not 
to be found either in poverty or sab- 
bath-breaking, abstractedly, but in the 
all-prevailing vice of gaming, particu- 
larly at houses opened for the pur- 
pose, whence it spreads like a pesti- 
lence through all the ramifications of 
society, rendering the people impatient 
of toil and steady pursuits for the at- 
tainment of a competency, whereby 
their old age may be rescued from po- 
verty. In proportion as the numbers 
increase of those who suddenly rise 
from penury to affluence (let the means 
by which it is accomplished be ever 
so vile), so will the numbers be aug- 
mented who will strive to follow their 
example, and in doing so, again cor- 
rupt others. It is therefore our first 
duty to destroy this many-headed 
monster at one blow, by annihilating 
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all these receptacles of vice and gene- 
rating causes of crime and demorali- 
sation. Let the heaviest sentence of 
our penal law fall upon those who 
keep these houses, if no other measure 
can effect their overthrow. 

The murderer and the housebreaker 
are executed, it may be, for the first 
offence ; yet the crimes of which they 
were guilty are perpetrated by the pro- 
prietor of a gaming-house every day, 
and that continuously for years, viz. 
robbery, and the occasioning loss of 
life. It is true that the mode of com- 
mitting the offence differs, but the 
effect is the same, and all are de- 
nounced by the statute law, and also 
that of reason. I have heard some 
say, “If men are fools enough to go to 
such places, let them lose their money.” 
Are fools, then, out of the pale of the 
law? It is both cruel and unjust to 
deprive those of its protection who 
most stand in need of it. But the evil 
extends itself, as I have already shewn, 
far beyond those who lose their money, 
and may be felt for ages to come in 
the altered character of the people, who 
are every day becoming more vicious, 
not to name the concern we should 
have for the salvation of souls. It is 
a stigma on the self-lauded Vice So- 
ciety which never can be wiped away, 
that they have at no period shewn any 
disposition. to remonstrate with the 
government or the magistracy, or in 
any way to grapple with this cause of 
every vice. They grope about im holes 
and corners, harassing those already 
harassed by poverty, instead of going 
into the monster’s den, and taking him 
by the beard at once. Out upon’t! 
it must be all cant. 

There is another kind of character 
that is found at gaming-houses, which 
effects mischief in its way; it is a 
kind of half gambler and half money- 
lender. Such are to be found at all 
grades of houses, from the Jew who 
attends at the lowest to buy, or lend 
money on trifling personal articles of 
wear, &c. to the man who, through his 
connexions, can procure thousands on 
reversionary or real property. These 
men conduct themselves very warily, 
playing generally for the lowest sum 
allowed at the table (and that only at 
intervals); from which they are called 
nibblers, because if they see any advan- 
tage to be taken, and a player having 
a run of extraordinary good or ill luck, 
they intrude themselves, and force a 
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few pieces to share with the winning 
party in the play, which they know 
will not be refused them, through fear 
of their dissatisfaction, and interruption 
at a moment when success attends the 
player; in fact, they are ready to per- 
form any mean and dirty work for gain. 
Their object, however, at the higher 
rate tables is to obtain the earliest 
knowledge of those persons who have 
property, but through losses want to 
borrow money on it; great allowance 
being made to bringers by the lender, 
and something is also expected for 
carrying, thus getting a premium on 
both sides; consequently they are in- 
defatigable in their exertions to help 
all unfortunate gentlemen to money, 
on the most liberal terms. It is at the 
middle-rate houses of play that this 
animal does the most business and is 
the cause of most mischief, and where 
he shines as a complete swindler. These 
people make it their care to ferret out 
the character, connexions, and situation 
in life, of all who visit the tables for 
purposes of play. They know well 
enough that it would be next to ruin 
to any respectable young man who is 
addicted to play, were his propensity 
made known to his connexions. They 
therefore watch such with a lynx’s eye, 
lending occasionally two or three 
pounds aver the table, when they are 
run out; soon after which they com- 
municate that they can discount bills. 
Those whose infatuation has led them 
on to play till all their available cash 
is gone, but yet cherish the fatal hope 
it may be recovered on another adven- 
ture, are induced, in an extreme moment 
of necessity, to apply to these men. It 
is not possible, in the space devoted to 
this paper, to describe all the tortuous 
ways they have of treating their victims 
when once they have them in their toils, 
ever using that weapon, exposure, most 
dexterously. The end, however, of such 
imprudent connexion generally is, that 
the kind-hearted money-lender retains 
in his hands bills, or other documents, 
amounting from one to two hundred 
pounds, making out a fictitious lien 
on them, or stating that the person 
who was to advance the money has 
been suddenly called to the continent, 
and has inadvertently taken them with 
him, &c. &c. Ultimately payment is 
demanded by a third person, in whose 
hands they are, and who states that he 
has given full value for them. In one 
instance (this tale is well known by 
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those who visited the old 55, kept by 
O. and B.), a young man, J e, on 
the demise of his father, whose busi- 
ness and property were sold for twelve 
hundred pounds, six hundred of which 
was paid in money, and the remainder 
in bills, at six months after date, lost 
his all. A few days subsequent to his 
receiving his money, he was picked up 
by a gambler, or an agent at a billiard- 
table, and introduced to 55, where in 
a few days he lost his cash; and 
a well-known character, a Jew, who 
was always at hand for the purpose, 
got possession of bills to discount. 
Payment, under endless pretences, 
being delayed from day to day, the 
young man was glad to take one pound 
or ten shillings at a time to subsist on; 
until at length, irritated by vexation, 
and goaded by remorse at having so 
misused his father’s hard-earned pro- 
perty, he threw himself into the Ser- 
pentine river and was drowned ; the 
Jew,’M******e, received the money on 
the bills, and the young man J e 
ceased to be spoken of, or even thought 
of, in twenty-four hours afterwards. 
It is astonishing that there should 
be so much inertness, and that all 
men should not more readily see 
through the wily arts of these detest- 
able characters. The press has not 
performed its duty, or it would have 
more exposed-the Stukeleys of society, 
and thereby have lessened the Beverleys 
in it. ‘The passion of gaming casts 
such a mist before the eyes, that the 
nobleman shall be surrounded with 
sharpers, and imagine himself in the 
best of company.” ‘The truth of this 
passage I saw verified on Epsom race- 
course. When the late Duke of Y— 
won the Derby stakes, he was so elated 
that he entirely forgot himself. There 
happened to be on the ground a low 
vulgar gambling fellow, who was also 
the keeper of a house of ill fame, 
commonly known by the name of 
Charley L. This man, with the great- 
est assurance, rode up to the Duke 
and said, “ Give us your hand! 
By G—d, I give you joy!” He 
was familiarly shaken by the hand, 
which encouraged others, et hoc genus 
omne. For some minutes the Duke, 
seated on his horse, remained shaking 
hands (without doubt, unconsciously) 
with characters whose very names are 
pollution. Most probably this great 








person was taken off his guard by 
the abominable and consummate as- 
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surance of the said Charley. It is 
however a well-known fact, and the 
fellow boasts of it to this day. 

A mistaken sense of that which con- 
stitutes the true happiness of human 
life, aided by pride, is among young 
men constantly at work in the mind, 
impelling them to break out of the 
walk of life to which birth and con- 
nexions have assigned them. It is an 
idle vanity to desire an introduction 
into what is erroneously termed genteel 
society and fashionable life ; this vanity, 
however, is the chief cause of many 
thousands resorting to a gambling- 
table. Young cits, attorneys’ clerks, 
and others, encouraging themselves in 
the foolish notion, that they were born 
with a spirit above plodding through 
life, and are possessed of a person 
formed to figure among the higher 
classes of the town, find in gaming- 
houses a society formed of factitious 
gentility, which is mistaken for that 
which is genuine. “ Dressed like a 
nobleman, with money in his pocket, 
and a set of dice that shall deceive the 
devil.” At any rate, they see (should 
they be fortunate) that it is a road 
through which they may dine at great 
men’s tables: no other argument than 
this need be adduced to shew how ex- 
tended and potential are the effects of 
gambling-houses. All the causes which 
tend to divert the public or individual 
mind from the natural channels into 
which by birth the parties were des- 
tined to flow, it should he the first object 
of all governments to remove ; for the 
evil is not only observable in those who 
do actually run out of the course (to 
use a sporting phrase), but in the di- 
version and moral shake it gives to 
every rising and new generation; the 
aggregated effect of which at some 
future day it is terrible to conceive, 
and awful in contemplation. It can- 
not, neither must it be, disguised, that 
these accumulated evils are only tole- 
rated by the government from a pre- 
vailing idea, that the aristocracy of the 
country are so mixed up in most great 
questions of gambling affairs, that any 
attempts to legislate more coercively 
for its repression would be opposed by 
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rank and power, calling down animad- 
version and calumny on the heads of 
those who should strenuously support 
any proposed measures for its entire 
suppression. The rich have a right to 
gamble—it is a privilege the law may 
give them; but let there be a barrier 
fixed, let them keep the vice to them- 
selves, and let the cordon be effective, 
that it may not through them, as it has 
done, again inundate the country, viti- 
ating and producing consequences of an 
alarming nature to the general interests 
of the community. The great people 
have a right to their amusements ; but 
the contagion of ill example, which 
their wealth enables them to support, 
they have no right to bring down into 
the body of the people, through those 
inlets of vice, the gaming-houses, many 
of which are established by waiters and 
servants, who have previously been 
engaged, and have acquired money, in 
club-houses. Many instances may be 
adduced of the lowest menials in these 
establishments having aggrandised con- 
siderable sums in a short time, which 
it is said is done by lending money to 
the members who at play lose their 
money, and stand in need of a tempo- 
rary supply, for which a bonus of from 
five to twenty pounds is expected, if it 
be only fora day. This is an unnatu- 
ral state of things, and is calculated to 
injure the steady and healthful condi- 
tion of society. One man, Mr. F—, 
a waiter at the B club, in a very 
few years amassed money enough in 
his situation to purchase some very 
valuable freehold ground, abutting on 
the road-side, a few miles from town, 
on the road to Brighton. Here he has 
subsequently built a house, with sundry 
detached offices, and planted shrub- 
beries, the whole of which 11 is esti- 
mated cannot have cost less than 
20,0001. ‘ Can he be innocent who 
stains his hands with ore drenched in 
the gamester’s blood, dug from the 
widow’s and the orphan’s heart with 
tears, and «cries, and agonies unutter- 
able? ’Tis property accursed ; were 
it a mine as deep as the centre, I would 
not touch an atom to preserve myself 
from starving.” 


Tue Avutuor or “Tue Scnootmaster’s Experience 1n NEWGATE.” 
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No. II. 


MINGRAT, EX-CURE DE SAINT-QUENTIN —FRANCIS SALIS REIMBAUER— 


LELIEVRE, (OTHERWISE CHEVALLIER)—ANNA SCHON LEBEN. 


In the month of May 1822, a crime 
was perpetrated on the banks of the 
Istre, of unexampled atrocity. It is 
very difficult to give the horrible details 
to the English reader; nevertheless we 
will do our best. To those who are 
curious of information regarding the 
movements of the human heart, cases 
of this description afford scope for the 
deepest consideration. The crimes of 
Schinderhannes and of Pierre Coignard 
are easily accounted for: they are the 
results of simple movements of the 
mind. Indolence brings on want, and 
want will compel a man to the com- 
mission of theft. An originally perverse 
disposition, rendered more wayward 
by early indulgences, and sunk irre- 
deemably in depravity, will have re- 
course to desperate expedients, (from 
the hope of impunity from detection 
by inborn cunning,) and thus run a 
long career of villany. In this way 
we can explain the conduct of Schin- 
derhannes the robber, and of Coignard, 
the ingenious and impudent felon. 
Murder may be committed by a thief, 
who will destroy the living evidence 
of his guilt in the hope of cutting off 
all chance of the discovery of himself 
by the slow hounds of the law. This 
has often occurred; and young men 
of hot temperament, and enthusiastic 
and romantic notions, have before now 
taken to the high road and the dark 
forest, or the high seas and daring 
adventure, during which blood has 
been shed by them in the moments of 
a desperate crisis. All this is easily 
understood. But when such a man as 
Fauntleroy, from the motive of a stern, 
silent, and ineradicable hatred, com- 
mits a series of forgeries on the Bank 
of England, while detection hovers 
around him in every wind that blows, 
we are at a loss to bring home such 
conduct to reasonable apprehension. 
Thurtell’scrime is easily accounted for-— 
Fauntleroy’s is inexplicable. The latter 
was proved to be any thing but the 
result of madness; there was a defined 
object, towards which he every day 
made a gradual and steady approach. 
The human mind can be worked up to 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLIV. 


the commission of any enormity, and 
that too with an appalling coolness 
and collectedness. Of this, Mingrat 
and Leliévre are woful instances. 
Antoine Mingrat was born at Grand- 
Lemps, a small village of Dauphiny, 
some leagues from Saint Quentin. His 
father was a wheelwright, of notoriously 
bad character. He was a confirmed 
drunkard ; his affairs fell into the 
greatest disorder; and his family, con- 
sisting of three children, were reduced 
to abject want. One of these died 
very young ; but the other two, 
of whom Antoine was the elder, not- 
withstanding the bad habits acquired 
under the bad example of their father, 
were, by their mother, who was actuated 
by ambitious views and intemperate 
religious zeal, destined for the eccle- 
siastical profession. Of the younger 
brother suffice it to say, that on the 
discovery of Antoine’s crime he was 
expelled from the seminary in which he 
was pursuing his initiatory exercises. 
Antoine was the mother’s favourite. 
Ignorant and foolishly fond, she in- 
dulged his wayward humours and 
caprices, concealed his faults, and was 
blind to those vices which at a very 
early period began to manifest their 
influence over his actions. He was 
from infancy addicted to habits of 
cruelty, and became an object of de- 
testation to his youthful playmates. 
He treated his mother’s authority with 
contempt ; notwithstanding which, on 
being compelled by want to leave her 
husband’s roof, she took him with 
her to Grenoble. Her purpose there 
was to endeavour to procure a mid- 
wife’s diploma. Her anxiety to effect 
this object, and the necessity she 
was under of placing her.elf with 
some experienced practitioner, took 
her much from home, and left her 
son to the uncontrolled indulgence 
of all his propensities. He became 
aware of tle importance of the clerical 
character amid rural communities; 
and pride confirmed in him his mo- 
ther’s desire for the adoption on his 
part of the priestly office. He began 
to affect an air of abstracted devotion ; 
p 
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he had his head shaved—was constant- 
ly declaiming sermons and religious 
exhortations—and told his mother and 
his friends that he was only fulfilling 
the will of Heaven. His mother was 
disappointed in her views at Grenoble, 
and returned to Lemps, where his 
father apprenticed him toa flax-dresser; 
but his incorrigible habits of idleness 
and bad conduct occasioned his dis- 
charge. One of his aunts then took 
him under her care ; and the patronage 
of a rich and religious lady, on whom 
Mingrat’s sanctimonious air and cant- 
ing manners successfully imposed, in- 
troduced him to the seminary at 
Grenoble. He went there with twelve 
other individuals, who were the child- 
ren of indigent persons. This custom 
of selecting from the lowest classes of 
the community instruments for the 
propagation of the Gospel was, and con- 
tinues in the Roman Catholic church, 
a crying evil; since to it (we use the 
words of the French editors) “on a di, 
plus d’une fois sans doute, de voir 
des prétres, oubliant la sainteté de leur 
mission, tarifier les sacremens et les 
indulgences.” Mingrat, from a very 
early period, found out that the cha- 
racter of a Catholic priest could cover 
a multitude of sins. ‘ Oserait-on 
attaquer la réputation d'un prétre ?” 
was the motto of his adoption. The 
austerities enjoined by the rules of the 
seminary did not hold out, strange to 
say, any thing repugnant to his deter- 
mination. He had a native supple- 
ness of character which enabled him 
to bend to all the circumstances of 
necessity ; and although he was not 
remarkable for application or great 
exemplary conduct, it was observed 
that he possessed to perfection the art 
of insinuating himself, by the grossest 
adulation, into the confidence of his 
superiors. He became in their hands 
the secret spy into the conduct and 
actions of his associates. The masters 
at the place of instruction could not 
have been of the highest character, for 
they favoured this clandestine system 
of denouncement, and even conde- 
scended to reward him for his baseness 
by allowing him frequent permission 
of absence, of which Mingrat readily 
availed himself. He spent this time 
in debauchery. It was also observed 
that he invariably informed against 
those of his fellow-students whose 
manners were ill consorted with his 
own, or who had offended him by their 
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conduct. At length the period arrived 
when he was installed a member of the 
holy priesthood. He performed his 
first mass at the cathedral of Grenoble, 
and his patroness and mother were the 
joyous witnesses of his spiritual exalta- 
tion. 

Mingrat was speedily named to the 
cure of the parish of Saint Aupe. There 
his vicious nature soon evinced itself : 
he abused the authority with which his 
sacred mission had invested him, and 
became notorious for many intrigues 
with women. His residence was con- 
verted into a place of shameful and 
crying scandal. “ Des époux désunis,” 
says his historian, “ des filles dés- 
honorées, voila ce qui est resté de son 
séjour dans ce pays.” ‘ Plus d'une 
fois,” asserts the commentator of his 
crime, “‘ usant de la force extraordi- 
naire dont la nature l’avoit doué, il s’en 
fit un moyen de séduction auprés de 
celles qu’il ne pouvait vaincre par ses 
discours ; plus d’une fois aussi il dut a 
sa brutalité ce qui n’était réservé qu’a 
l'amour. En vain les habitans, in- 
dignés contre lui, le menacérent souvent 
d’avoir recours aux autorités pour 
éloigner d’un pays od, au lieu de 
vertus, il n’avoit apporté que de cou- 
pables exemples ; Mingrat riait de leurs 
menaces, et ne changeait rien a sa con- 
duite. La terre est muette, dit l’histo- 
rien de sa vie, les fosses du cimetitre 
de Saint Aupe ne se rouvriront jamais 
pour dénoncer ses délits. Dormez en 
paix, fruits infortunés des coupables 
amours de Mingrat! je ne veux point 
troubler le silence des tombeaux.” 

Notwithstanding his audacity, the 
curé of Saint Aupe learnt that his ex- 
cesses had reached the ears of his 
superiors. He was evidently troubled ; 
but a fresh intrigue with the daughter 
of one of his parishioners excited their 
indignation, and they again carried 
their complaints to the authorities, 
who deprived him of his cure, and 
sent him in banishment to the parish 
of Saint Quentin. There, in apparent 
expiation of his grievous crimes, he 
assumed an austerity of manners, in 
order to silence the voice of evil report. 
A haughty bearing, even at the very 
altar, characterised his movements. The 
following anecdote will afford an in- 
stance of his overbearing demeanour. 
An inhabitant of Grenoble attended 
service with a friend while Mingrat 
was officiating. The first-named indi- 
vidual knelt down when the ceremony 
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required it; but his friend, not being 
able through illness to do so, respect- 
fully bent before the altar. Mingrat, 
perceiving him, cried out, “ Down on 
your knees!” The sick man with diffi- 
culty bent lower; but Mingrat, still in 
wrath, called on him to kneel, or the 
service should be stayed. The sick 
man’s companion answered that all 
were prostrated, and the priest pro- 
ceeded. Immediately on his arrival in 
the parish, he interdicted all the inno- 
cent pleasures of the peasantry. On 
the saint’s day of the district, all the 
inhabitants attended the usual féte; 
Mingrat went to the top of the church 
steeple, and became the envious wit- 
ness of their innocent enjoyments. On 
the following Sunday, to vent his spite, 
he mustered his eloquence to make a 
stirring discourse, but had the bad feel- 
ing to commence his brilliant peroration 
with these words, ** Vous avez foulé 
aux pieds les cendres de vos ancétres, 
qui sont 14 bas au diable.” At this 
period he had scarcely attained his 
28th year. His hair was black, and 
fell in flat masses on his temples and 
low forehead ; his eyebrows were thick 
and heavy, and threw their ominous 
shadows over a brown eye, the rays 
of which were deadened by habitual 
licentiousness ; his brows were knitted, 
and his look was of savage pride; his 
lips were thick, and his stature massive 
and colossal. He was acquainted with 
iniquity in every shape; and it only 
required a virtuous resistance in some 
of his victims to fix him within the 
meshes of justice. 

At about a quarter of a league from 
Saint Quentin is the hamlet of Gét, 
which formed a portion of the cure of 
Mingrat. This spot was the happy 
abode of Etienne Charnalet and Marie 
Gérin his wife. The husband had 
served in the army with distinction, 
whence he had retired on a competence. 
Marie, his wife, was twenty-six years 
of age, and conspicuous for her beauty 
and her gentle and engaging manners. 
She was of a serious turn of mind, 
regular in her devotions, scrupulous in 
rectitude of conduct, innocent of the 
ways of the world, unacquainted with 
its wickedness. The priest frequently 
observed her in the church absorbed 
in fervent adoration, which served to 
enhance her simple and unaffected 
charms. He soon discovered her abode, 
and frequently visited her, under the 
plea of affording her spiritual guidance, 
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but, in truth, to avow his infamous 
passion. For three months did this 
course of conduct go on; but all the 
priest’s inuendos were unintelligible to 
the innocent and unconscious Marie. 
At length he was informed by her, 
two days previously to the event, that, 
on the 9th May, 1822, a communion 
would be, for the first time, held at 
Veury, a village about two leagues 
from Saint Quentin. Instantly his 
imagination was inflamed with the 
devilish thought that his dream of crime 
could be accomplished. On the day 
following, Mingrat, late in the after- 
noon, went towards Gét, and, to hush 
all suspicion, he entered the dwelling of 
the Sieur Bourdis, not far from that of 
Marie, when he took the opportunity 
of observing, that as he understood that 
Madame Charnalet would on the mor- 
row proceed to Veury, he was going to 
intrust her with a letter to the curé 
of the parish. The younger Bourdis 
offered to accompany him to Marie’s 
house, and the two went there, and 
partook of some refreshment. His com- 
panion soon left him with the object of 
his passion ; and after a slight inter- 
ruption from another visitor, he was 
observed by a witness named Vial, 
(who, wondering why the priest should 
be paying so long a visit, looked 
thrqgugh a window,) making signs to 
the unconscious woman. “ Il,” (the 
witness) says the narrative, “ s’amusa 
quelque temps de la déclamation pas- 
sionée, et des cillades voluptueuses du 
jeune cafard.” To finish all, the brutal 
priest added blasphemy to the crime he 
meditated. He knew not how to give 
his intended victim a knowledge of his 
burning desire, so he took up a book, 
and read aloud, “ l’ouvrage dont il lui 
fait la lecture traitait de l’amour du 
Créateur ; l’infame n’y voit que celui 
de la créature.” All his efforts were 
fruitless. At length he told her that 
he had not the letter about him which 
he wished to intrust to her care, but 
that if she would go and confess in the 
evening at Saint Quentin, he would 
then have it ready. She readily con- 
sented, and he took his departure. 
Marie reached the door of the church 
at six o’clock. She passed the curé’s 
servant; and, on entering, perceived an 
old religieuse, Madame de St. Michel, 
who had just concluded her prayers. 
The latter was about leaving the church, 
when she perceived, in the extreme 
distance, near the belfry-door, and 
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close to the altar, a black phantom, 
that seemed without arms or legs, 
with a triangular hat on, “ which 
seemed its head.” It was approaching 
Marie; but perceiving a stranger, it 
stopped suddenly and retreated through 
the belfry-door. Mad. de St. Michel, 
scared by the figure, hastily left her 
place, and making a sign to Marie to 
follow, quitted the church. Marie, how- 
ever, was absorbed in devotion, and 
did not perceive the signal. The 
phantom was Mingrat, who, enveloped 
in a mantle, was hovering round his 
prey. He now approached, and after 
observing that she was not suitably 
dressed for confession (a fact denied 
by the witnesses on the trial), he in- 
vited her into his presbytery. Ile 
could then, he added, hear her con- 
fession without interruption, and give 
her the letter of which he wished her 
to be the bearer. The original goes 
on thus: “ Arrivée avec lui dans un 
arriére-cabinet, dont il ferma sur lui 
la porte, la malheureuse connut enfin 
homme qu'elle considérait comme 
devant ¢tre un respectable protecteur. 
Mingrat ne s’amuse point a des solli- 
citations, auxquelles il était convaincu 
de voir Marie résister; il recourt A des 
moyens plus violens, plus énergiques : 
il saisit d’un bras vigoureux la trem- 
blante Marie; un baillon, dont sans 
doute il s’était déjai plus d’une fois 
servi, l’assure de son silence,” &c. 
While with his hand grasping the 
throat, and his knee on the breast of 
the unfortunate woman, he endea- 
voured to choke her cries, the servant 
knocked at the door, which the priest 
answered, while his haggard eyes and 
confused apparel excited the girl’s 
suspicions. She inquired if he were 
ill, and appeared to be much fright- 
ened ; but her master called her a fool, 
and rudely desiring her to be quiet, 
he returned to the room and shut the 
door.  Puis il retourne vers le lit ot 
Marie expire, mcler les frissons de son 
atroce passion au rile effrayant de sa 
mort.” At half-past seven that evening 
poor Madame Charnalet was a corpse. 
Then came the moment for securing 
his own person from any shade of guilt ; 
and he sent his servant on a message to 
an acquaintance, who resided about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from his own 
presbytery. 
proceeding at once, loitered about the 
dwelling to watch her master, who dis- 
covered her, and peremptorily, and in a 
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menacing tone, ordered despatch. The 
priest then stripped the body of the 
clothes, and with a cord tied the legs 
together, and also the arms across the 
breast. He was interrupted by the 
girl, who had returned, and coming 
forth, he asked her what she had ob- 
served ; she declared her complete igno- 
rance of every thing, and he cautioned 
her not to say any thing, even should 
she have heard any cries. Again he 
went into the room of slaughter, and 
again he came forth, on hearing a voice 
at the door of the presbytery. ‘The poor 
girl had been stupified through fright, 
and sat immovably in a chair with a 
prayer-book in her hand; the priest 
was compelled to answer the call: it 
was the husband, who, accompanied by 
some relations, was inquiring after his 
wife. Mingrat replied that he had not 
seen her, when some affirmed that she 
was seen entering the church at six 
o'clock. The curé was for a moment 
confounded. He then said, that he had 
seen her at her devotions—that she had 
wished to confess, but not being suitably 
dressed, he had refused her request, 
and since that he knew not what had 
become of her. He broke off on this, 
and re-entered the presbytery, and the 
husband departed on a vain search for 
his wife. Mingrat then sent his servant 
away for the night, as she did not sleep 
in the house, and immediately after 
secreting the clothes, (with the excep- 
tion of the handkerchief around her 
neck), he lowered the body from a win- 
dow by a cord, and then dragged it a 
considerable distance, to the banks of 
the Isére ; in its passage, the body was 
horribly torn by brambles and stones. 
The night was dark, and Mingrat could 
with difficulty clear some steps cut ina 
rock, which obstructed his passage to 
the river. He did so, however, forcing 
the body after him, which left behind 
a portion of flesh, and some hair, ad- 
hering to the sharp angle of the stony 
steps. Here we must again have re- 
course to the original, for we cannot be 
induced to describe the ferocious and 
disgusting process that followed. 

“ Cependant de cet endroit aux 
bords de I’Istre, il y avoit encore un 
assez longue espace a traverser. Min- 
grat, épuisé par les efforts qu’il avoit 
déja été obligé de faire, cherche un 
moyen de rendre plus léger son | énible 
fardeau; alors, tirant un couteau de 
sa poche, il porté son premier coup 
obliquement depuis Vépaule droite 
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jusqu’au dessous des cOtés gauches, et 
partage tout le sein droit; mais les 
membres du cadavre ne cédant point 
a ses barbares efforts, il change d'avis, 
attache le corps sanglant par un jambe 
au plus proche noyer, s’empare de 
l'autre jambe, et, par de nombreuses 
secousses, il tente vainement de séparer 
les jambes du tronc. Trahi par les 
efforts de sa rage, il a recours a un 
autre moyen ; il retourne au presbytere, 
sempare d’un couteau a hacher, a 
l'usage de la cuisine, qui, d’apres la 
déposition de la servante, était entitre- 
ment rouillé, et revient & La Roche 
terminer son affreux ouvrage. Cette 
fois il réussit au gré de ses désirs; la 
partie frappée céde, les jambes sont 
séparés du tronc; il les saisit et les 
lance dans un ruisseau voisin qui se 
jetait dans l’Istre. II revient de nou- 
veau sur le thé&tre de son affreux 
charnier, se charge du tronc, et le pré- 
cipite bientot dans le fleuve, en laissant, 
par un calcul horrible, sur les rives de 
l’Istre, le mouchoir de cou de Marie, 
afin de faire soupconner que la mal- 
heureuse se serait noyée.” 

Shortly before day-break, Joseph 
Michon, a labourer of St. Quentin, 
passing by the place where the steps 
afforded a passage to the river, and 
which were called La Roche, perceived 
the ground covered with fresh blood, 
and just by a bloody cord. On ap- 
proaching, he perceived a similar spot 
under a walnut-tree ; presently, he 
found a knife, with a black handle, 
which was also covered with blood. 
Other inhabitants of the place also saw 
the fatal marks onthe ground. The priest, 
however, returned home, and meeting 
his servantagain, asked her what she had 
noticed the previous evening? The girl 
assured him of her total ignorance of 
every thing. She added, that she heard 
some groans, and she thought that he 
had been seized with sudden illness, 
and was dying. On proceeding about 
her work, however, all her suspicions 
were excited by traces of blood on the 
ground, and on some straw, half-burnt 
linen, and other evidences of guilt too 
imposing to be misinterpreted. The 
large knife especially attracted her at- 
tention—it had been covered with rust, 
it was then clean. She was seized 
with alarm, and went in search of her 
master, to request her dismissal from 
service. He, meanwhile, had been 
compelled to have an interview with 
the murdered woman’s cousin and 
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some of her neighbours; and after 
giving her an answer similar to that 
which the husband had received, he 
accompanied them to the spot called 
La Roche, which he inspected with 
apparent indifference. On his return 
home he was accosted by his servant, 
whose purpose of leaving him was un- 
altered. ‘ Montez!” he cried, “ votre 
ouvrage n’est point ici.” “ Oh, Mon- 
sieur!” said the girl, “je n’y saurais 
tenir; laissez-moi m’en aller.” A con- 
viction flashed across the curé’s mind 
that he was discovered ; he seized her 
with the grasp of a fiend, dragged her 
to the foot of the altar, and made her 
swear before the Sacred Image that she 
would preserve, in inviolable secrecy, 
all that she had seen or heard. The 
alternative in case of refusal was in- 
stant death; the trembling creature 
took the prescribed oath, and preserved 
her life. 

The magistrates, especially one named 
Bossau, now took the matter in hand. 
After he had obtained the knowledge 
of every particular circumstance he pro- 
ceeded to the presbytery, and had an in- 
terview with the curé, who wasevidently 
alarmed ; for, says the functionary, in 
his Mémoire to the court, “sa figure 
était tellement changée en couleur, 
qu'elle était noire a force d’étre rouge, 
ce qui rendoit sa physionomie hideuse.” 
He waited for some time, to give the 
curé an opportunity of commencing on 
the subject of the murder; but in vain. 
At length Bossau began by asking 
Mingrat’s opinion of the mental con- 
dition of Madame Charnalet, as he 
had opportunity to observe it when he 
took some refreshment at her house on 
the day of her disappearance. Min- 
grat recounted all that took place on 
that occasion. On this M. Bossau 
observed, that no doubt the woman 
had lost her reason, and had destroyed 
herself; but yet it was strange that she 
should have used a knife of the de- 
scription of that found at the foot of 
the tree: and he proceeded to describe 
it. Still the curé had self-possession 
enough to conceal his emotions. Mean- 
while his aunt, who had arrived at 
St. Quentin, paid Madame Bossau a 
visit, and requested, in the course of 
conversation, to see the knife. The ma- 
gistrate’s wife consented, and the other 
immediately recognised it as the pro- 
verty of her nephew; but quitted the 
cae in deep emotion, yet without 
revealing her conviction. Immediately 
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on her departure arrived the husband, 
who, on being informed of the aunt’s 
request, had his suspicions yet further 
excited ; and when upon this he saw 
Mingrat enter, his suspicions subsided 
into certainty. The pretext of the curé 
for his visit was to ask for the loan of 
a book, but, without doubt, to endea- 
vour to see the knife. His sang froid, 
however, was imperturbable. About 
seven days after this, while some young 
lads were fishing in the stream which 
falls into the Isére, they hooked up a 
portion ofa human leg. In sudden fright 
they threw it back into the stream, and 
ran into the bourg to give informa- 
tion of the fact. Bossau, the deputy- 
mayor, and the juge de paix immedi- 
ately repaired to the spot; they reco- 
vered the horrid token of crime, which, 
upon examination by two medical men, 
was declared to have appertained to a 
woman. As no other murder had been 
committed in the district, all exclaimed 
that it was a portion of the body of 
Madame Charnalet. Mingrat’s name 
began now to be pronounced as that 
of the murderer, and he went to the 
magistrates, and offered to undergo 
any examination. This step still more 
formally pointed him out as the guilty 
individual. lis offer was accepted. 
He then thought that he could, by an 
appearance of an austere sanctity, avert 
all eyes from his person; and had, 
accordingly, the audacity to deny burial 
in holy ground to the mangled limb of 
his murdered victim. His reason was, 
that as she had drowned herself, she 
had lost the privilege of sanctification. 
“ Je l’ai vue,” he exclaimed, * possédée 
par la diable—oui, par Satan !—qui la 
tenait dans ses bras pour |’entrainer 
dans l’abime.” Just after this bru- 
tality, he received a letter from the 
curé of a neighbouring parish: “ Les 
bruits,” said his correspondent, “ qui 
circulent sur vous, a l’occasion de la 
disparition et de l’assassinat de la femme 
Charnalet, vous font un tort infini ; 
partez, si vous étes coupable.” He 
could not withstand this fresh blow: 
all eyes were now bent upon him—all 
the neighbourhood were denouncing 
him —he should become stigmatised 
among his brethren. He determined 
upon flight; loaded his person with as 
many clothes as he could carry, and, 
with his breviary in hand, set out for 
Voreppe, where, in crossing the river, 
he met the mayor of St. Quentin. The 
cure said he was on his way to visit 
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some friends at St. Aupe—the mayor, 
that he was going to Voirons; while, 
in truth, he was proceeding to St. Aupe, 
to make inquiries after Mingrat’s pre- 
vious mode of life. They separated in 
a short time, and while the magistrate 
was hearing the true character of the 
parish-priest, he crossed the frontiers 
into Piedmont. The mayor hurried 
back to St. Quentin, and sent some 
gens-d’arme in pursuit, being now fully 
convinced of his criminality; but Min- 
grat had some hours start of them, and 
was already in another territory. The 
gens-d’arme pursued to the confines of 
France, and those of Piedmont con- 
tinuing to follow, found him reading 
his breviary at the bottom ofa cavern 
called the Echelles, and delivered him 
over to the Sardinian authorities. 

Three days after the murderer’s flight, 
the mutilated body of the unfortunate 
woman was found near Fory: it was 
soon recognised ; and the traces left by 
the knife of Mingrat gave further evi- 
dence of the curé’s guilt. Meanwhile, 
Mingrat was cast into prison at Cham- 
bery, where the demon by which he 
was possessed still continued in active 
operation. “ I] dut a son habit de 
jouir d’une liberté peu commune, et 
en profita pour commettre & demi un 
nouveau crime. * * * La nitce 
du concierge du prison, qu’il avoit re- 
marquée, se trouvait un soir dans un 
passage obscur, ot le scélérat était en 
sentinelle ; il tenta de lui faire violence. 
Cette jeune fille jeta des cris affreux. 
Mingrat, craignant d’étre découvert, 
Vavait déja saisée a la gorge pour 
l’étrangler, quand plusieurs personnes, 
attirées par ses cris, l’arracherent a ses 
mains forcenées. On le renferma plus 
étroitment, et sur les plaintes des pa- 
rens de la jeune fille, on obtient la 
translation de Mingrat a Fenestrelle, 
forteresse de la Savoie, 4 dix lieues de 
Besangon.” 

His person was demanded of the 
Sardinian government, but in vain; a 
mysterious protection rendered nuga- 
tory the claims of justice. The mem- 
bers of the church which, by his foul 
life and bloody act, he had disgraced, 
used every influence, and with success, 
to screen the assassin from the hands 
of the executioner. Madame Charna- 
let’s brother, M. Gérin, reduced him- 
self to poverty in his efforts to reclaim 
the body of Mingrat, that the law might 
take its course. The king, the chamber 
of deputies, the peers, were successively 
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addressed ; the mayor of St. Quentin, 
with a laudable zeal, afforded Gérin 
every assistance: they were frequently 
assured that the affair should be inves- 
tigated, but time rolled on, and the 
murderer still enjoyed impunity in the 
prison of Fenestrelle. Gérin had gained 
an independence in Paris by his trade 
of jeweller, and having, in his zeal to 
avenge his sister, reduced himself (as 
already stated) to poverty, he deter- 
mined to recommence business ; which 
he did, and attended the various fairs 
in the provinces. At the same time, 
he published a short account of his 





Inthe “ Remarkable Criminal Trials” 
(Actenmassige Darstellung merkwur- 
diger Verbrechen), by the Ritter von 
Feuerbach, is a case something like 
that of Mingrat’s. Francis Salis Reim- 
bauer was, in 1805, appointed assistant- 
minister of the parish of Upper Lauter- 
bach. He was esteemed for his in- 
tellectual capacity and his polemical 
ability. Unlike the curé of St. Quentin, 
his appearance was prepossessing, his 
manners gentle, his conversation full 
of information. His doctrines were of 
the strictest kind ; he always appeared 
in abstracted devotion ; and in his dis- 
courses he preached the necessity of 
exclusion from the wickedness of the 
world. By his flock he was supposed 
to have communication with the world 
of spirits. This was the general consi- 
deration ; although some were sceptical 
enough to doubt the reality of his holi- 
ness, and to consider him a person 
who acted a sanctified part for the 
more easy gratification of his desires. 
Under this conviction, they regarded 
with suspicion his frequent visits to 
the female portion of the community, 
under the plea of confession and 
penance. 

Near Upper Lauterbach, at a place 
called Thomashof, resided some people 
of the name of Frauenknecht. The 
family consisted of a farmer, his wife, 
and two daughters ; one (Magdalena) 
eighteen, and the younger (Catherine) 
twelve years ofage. With this family he 
soon became most intimate; so much 
so that he was seen, to the scandal of 
the parishioners, to assist the father in 
his daily field-labours. He, however, 
defended his conduct on the authority 
of Epiphanius and church councils, 
which proved the junction in former 
times of the employments of priest and 
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sister's murder; and this he sold in 
the various towns he visited. The civil 
authorities, however, and the priest- 
hood, were so exasperated at his at- 
tempts to cast obloquy on a member 
of the church, that Gérin and his wife 
had to undergo repeated prosecutions 
for selling books without license. Their 
story was denied—an attempt was made 
to stigmatise them as liars; but they 
persevered, and Mingrat, spite of the 
denials of the Catholic priesthood, is 
now universally spoken of as one of the 
greatest monsters that have disgraced 
the nature and form of man. 


REIMBAUER. 


husbandman. About the end of 1806, 
he purchased Thomashof of the Frauen- 
knechts, still retaining the services of 
the family as domestics. He then went 
to reside at the farm, although scrupu- 
lously fulfilling his pastoral duties. 
Magdalena, who was his cook, was 
sent to Munich to learn her business 
more thoroughly, and live in the house 
of the Registrator Y—-. In June 1807, 
Reimbauer proceeded there likewise, 
to pass an examination; and a few 
months after this he was appointed 
minister at Priel. He sold off Thomas- 
hof, and removed to his new abode with 
the Frauenknechts. 

Just before this event, the sudden 
disappearance of Anna Eichstadter, 
the daughter of a carpenter of Furth, 
excited a general sensation. About 
October 1807, being in the employ of 
a clergyman in the vicinity, she had 
obtained permission to visit her rela- 
tives and friends, and among others 
she mentioned Reimbauer. She bor- 
rowed an umbrella of her master, on 
the handle of which were marked the 
initials J.D. As she had not returned 
after the lapse of some days, her master 
wrote to Reimbauer to know if he had 
seen her, and that if she felt reluctant 
to return to service, he would send him 
his umbrella. To this Reimbauer re- 
turned for answer an utter disavowal 
of the movements of Anna Eichstadter. 
Months passed on, and the neighbour- 
hood was lost in conjectures about her 
disappearance. 

In June, 1809, the widow Frauen- 
knecht followed her husband to the 
grave, after a short illness; and, five 
days after, she was followed by her 
daughter Magdalena. Previously to 
this, Catherine, who had never been 
on good terms with her sister or Reim- 
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bauer, had left the family. She had 
resided as servant in various families, 
and had become remarkable for her 
melancholydemeanour and restlessness ; 
she could not sleep alone, and ima- 
gined herself constantly haunted by a 
female figure. She frequently, and in 
terms of horror, mentioned the name of 
Reimbauer, giving dark hints about his 
being a murderer. At length, in 1813, 
she denounced him as such to the 
landgericht of Landschiit. Her state- 
ment was, that while Reimbauer and 
Magdalena were at Munich, a female, 
calling herself niece to the former, had 
come to Thomashof, and demanded the 
key of the clergyman’s chamber. This 
was reluctantly given her. The stranger 
searched the room narrowly, and, after 
remaining there the night, she stated 
that she had not found a sum of money 
as she expected, but that she had left 
a sealed packet for her uncle. After 
Reimbauer’s return in November of the 
same year, as Catherine and her mother 
returned from the field, Magdalena met 
them, and stated that a stranger, calling 
herself the priest’s niece, had arrived 
shortly before ; that he had taken her 
up to his chamber, and coming down 
on pretence of procuring refreshment, 
had seized his razor. She followed him 
to the door, and peeping through the 
key-hole, had seen him approach the 
stranger with a show of endearment, 
and suddenly plunge the razor into her 
throat. While the elder sister was 
relating this horrid story, the groans 
of the victim and the threatening voice 
of Reimbauer were distinctly heard. 
Catherine on this ran up stairs, and 
looking also through the key-hole, she 
saw the priest kneeling over the body 
of the woman, from whose throat the 
blood was gushing in a rapid stream, 
while her body heaved with a convul- 
sive motion. She ran back to her 
mother and sister; and shortly after, 
the priest came down stairs, with the 
instrument of death still in his hands, 
and his sleeves dripping with blood. 
He proceeded to the room where were 
her sister and mother, and stated that 
the woman, by whom he had had a 
child, was constantly persecuting him 
for money; that she had on that occa- 
sion demanded from him one hun- 
dred or two hundred florins, vowing ex- 
posure in case of refusal; and that, 
not having the money, he had been 
forced to silence her for ever. The 
mother threatened to inform against 
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him; but on Reimbauer, with an air 
of desperation, declaring that he would 
commit suicide, the family promised se- 
crecy, and to assist to conceal the body. 
This was done at midnight, on the 
3d November, in a hole dug in a small 
room adjoining the stable. On the 
following morning some of the neigh- 
bours, who had been alarmed by the 
unusual noise, inquired into the cause, 
and were answered by the Frauen- 
knechts, that an altercation had arisen 
between them and Reimbauer about 
the price of Thomashof. 

Immediately after this, disagreements 
and quarrels commenced, and were of 
daily recurrence between the family and 
the priest, and caused Catherine to leave 
his service. Then took place the sud- 
den demise of the mother and daugliter. 
No medical attendant was called in; 
the medicine was administered by 
Reimbauer himself. Her sister’s body 
was swollen and spotted over, and 
blood gushed from the mouth and 
nose. From these facts Catherine 
supposed that she had been poisoned. 
She described the peasant girl as about 
twenty-two years of age, tall and well- 
favoured, and as having with her a 
green umbrella marked with the ini- 
tials J.D. This umbrella was still in 
Reimbauer’s possession. Search was 
accordingly made in the room adjoin- 
ing the stable, and a skeleton was found. 
The chamber of Reimbauer was also 
examined, and some stains on the floor, 
on the application of warm water, were 
found to be marks of blood. Several 
boards of the flooring were rough with 
hollows, as if a plane had been used ; 
and one of the neighbours proved that, 
six years before, he had lent such a tool 
to the Frauenknechts. 

Reimbauer was collected under the 
investigation, and answered that he 
had certainly been acquainted with 
Anna Eichstadter, but that no crimi- 
nality was attached to their intercourse ; 
that she had placed fifty florins in his 
custody, and had requested to be taken 
into his service, which he had promised 
to do. While he was at Munich, she 
had by her appearance annoyed the 
Frauenknechts, whom she had taunted 
with his promise to her. This no doubt 
exasperated the family. When he re- 
turned from Lauterbach late one even- 
ing, he proceeded to his chamber, and 
was surprised at seeing a body ex- 
tended on the floor, and approaching it, 
he found to his horror that it was the 
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dead body of a woman. He ran into 
anotherroom,and found Magdalenaand 
her mother clasping each other in their 
arms, and trembling with excessive fear. 
They cried —entreated his forgiveness 
—stated that they had quarrelled with 
the woman —that their altercation pro- 
ceeded to blows —and that Magdalena, 
seizing his razor, had inflicted the 
mortal blow. He recognised in the 
dead person the features of Anna 
Eichstadter ; and had been won 
over to secrecy by the agonised en- 
treaties of the Frauenknechts. The 
poisoning of Magdalena and her mother 
he denied. Notwithstanding these dis- 
avowals, he was confined in prison, 
and every inquiry was instituted into 
his previous conduct; and the result 
bore out the substance of Catherine’s 
statement. It was also discovered that 
he was endeavouring to suborn wit- 
nesses to swear to having heard Mag- 
dalena in her lifetime avow herself 
Eichstadter’s murderess. It was also 
known that he had written to his 
housekeeper to destroy the umbrella. 
The authorities further found out that 
a criminal intercourse had existed be- 
tween the priest and the murdered 
woman, which continued to 1807— 
that a child had been born at Ratisbon 
— that Reimbauer had visited her some 
months before her death at Ratisbon— 
that she, with the child, bad accom- 
panied him on his road home—that 
they had had a quarrel on the road — 
and that he had parted from her in a 
violent passion, and with menacing 
gestures. Notwithstanding all these 
manifold proofs, the priest was kept 
on his trial for two years. On the day 
of All Souls, on which eight years pre- 
viously the murder had been committed, 
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a new examination was ordered. The 
judge made an impassioned appeal to 
the prisoner to induce him to confess. 
Suddenly he raised a cloth from a table, 
and shewed a skull on a black cushion, 
which he pronounced as that of Anna 
Eichstadter. Foran instant the prisoner 
appeared thunderstruck ; but recovering 
himself, he declared that his conscience 
was calm, and that if the skull could 
speak it would declare his innocence. 
For two years after this he contrived 
to baffle the dexterity of his judges. 
In November 1816, a Jew was exe- 
cuted at Landschiit for murder. Reim- 
bauer saw him led past his window, 
and remarked his composure. He ex- 
pressed his wonder at this ; and was in- 
formed that, after the Jew had confessed 
his crime, he acquired that serenity 
of demeanour and cheerfulness which 
the priest had observed. On this he 
became for some days restless; and at 
length falling on his knees, he avowed 
himself the murderer of Anna Eich- 
stadter, and confirmed the facts set 
forth by Catherine Frauenknecht. He 
said that he had acted on the doctrine 
laid down by Father Benedict Stattler, 
in his Ethica Christiana, which an- 
nounces the lawfulness of taking an- 
other’s life when there exists no other 
way of preserving our own reputation. 
After he had given the fatal blow, he 
added that he knelt by her, exhorted 
her to repentance, afforded her abso- 
lution as in cases of urgent necessity, 
and administered spiritual consolation 
till her feet began to quiver and her 
breath departed ; and that he had since 
appiied masses for her soul. Strange 
to say, that the only punishment 
awarded to such atrocity was impri- 
sonment for life ! 


LELIEVRE, OTHERWISE CHEVALLIER. 


Leliévre had for nine years been em- 
ployed in the bureau of the prefecture 
of the Rhone; he had considerable 
talents, excellent manners, and an ami- 
able disposition, which had gained for 
him the good will of the inhabitants 
of Lyons. By degrees, in consequence 
ofhis assiduity, he had become assistant 
in the office of the finances of the pre- 
fecture. In his domestic relations he 
had been most unfortunate: all who 
had heard of his hard lot pitied him 
fo his grievous suffering. Thrice had 
he been married, and seemed in the 
enjoyment of every comfort and hap- 
piness, when death bereaved him sud- 


denly of his partner. He married his 
fourth wife, and again every happiness 
seemed to await his lucky union ; when 
suddenly the hand of justice seized 
him for its prey. 

Towards five o’clock of an evening 
in June, in the year 1820, a hatter of 
the name of Berthier, living at Saint- 
Rembert on the Saone, not far from 
Lyons, was informed that a man, well 
dressed, having the appearance of a 
gentleman, had carried off his child, 
and that his wife had pursued him. 
Berthier, without coat or shoes, fol- 
lowed the robber, who was, after much 
difficulty, seized. He was brought to 
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bay in the streets of Lyons, and taken 
before the commissary of police. 
He said that somebody had stolen 
his child, and he had determined to 
steal another’s. When the child was 
taken from his arms, it was observed 
to have on blue stockings; and on 
searching the prisoner, several articles 
of attire were found about his person, 
of which, no doubt, he had intended 
to make use for disguising the infant, 
had he had an opportunity for so doing. 
Upon inquiry at Saint-Rembert, it ap- 
peared that, for some hours previously 
to his decoying the child, Lelitvre had 
been seen walking upand down the prin- 
cipal street, where he had been endea- 
vouring to entice all the little children 
to him by presents of bons-bons. The 
child Berthier took hold of bis hands 
repeatedly — allowed himself to be 
raised on the shoulders of the robber, 
and instead of resisting or crying, he 
almost immediately fell asleep—nor 
did he awake during the whole period 
of the pursuit and capture. The in- 
ference drawn from this fact was, that 
some soporific dose had been adminis- 
tered in the bons-bons. On his exami- 
nation before the commissary, he gave 
his name as Pierre-Claude Chevallier. 
The circumstances attending this 
extraordinary act drew all eyes upon 
him. People began to inquire what 
could possibly be the motive of the 
accused ; his conduct, both public and 
private, was canvassed ; and vague 
rumours began to be circulated about 
poisoning and infanticide. To be more 
plain, his course, since his residence at 
ee. had been one of murder. His 
mistress had been poisoned, his first, 
second, and third wives, had shared the 
like miserable fate, and his own child 
had also perished by his hands. 
Chevallier became so alarmed under 
the numerous examinations he under- 
went, and the inquiries made respect- 
ing him, that he determined to attempt 
a vindication of his character; and after 
laying stress on his previous good name, 
he drew up a memorial, in which he 
wished to explain away the fact of the 
strange disappearance of his own child. 
According to his account, this child by 
Marguerite Pizard, his second wife, 
was two years old when he placed it 
out to nurse at Villeurbanne. Having 
heard that it was not well taken care 
of, he proceeded to bring it away ; and 
at seven o'clock in the evening of the 
2d August, 1819, crossed the Pont de la 
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Guillotiére, on his return from Villeur- 
banne, with the intention of placing it 
with another nurse, whose name he 
could not recollect. Instead of sleep- 
ing at Lyons, he preferred doing so at 
the Demi Lune, on the road to Tassin, 
From there he started for Pollionnay, 
which is distant about two leagues. 
The heat and fatigue of the journey 
took away all his strength, and the 
fumes of the wine which he had taken 
had in a great measure deprived him 
of his senses. He was in this condi- 
tion when he lost his way, and got en- 
tangled among some bramble-bushes. 
The branch of a tree which he could 
not escape struck his child, and, while 
he endeavoured to recover him, he 
could not avoid a cavity hidden by 
weeds, and fell upon him. He did 
not hear any cry ; for, according to all 
appearance, he had struck his head 
against a rock: stunned by his fall, 
and seized with despair, he lost his 
senses. The darkness surprised him ; 
he called for assistance—in vain,—and 
tried to find his child, but the search 
was fruitless. He was dumb from grief ; 
and, on his return to Lyons, he *‘ dis- 
simula son chagrin, et fit la faute de ne 
pas faire la déclaration de son malheur.” 
He concluded his representation by 
stating, that he had doubtless been 
guilty ofa “ faute répréhensible ;” but 
he was instigated by the desire to repair 
the melancholy loss he had just sus- 
tained. 

The contradictions and absurdities 
in his statement did not escape the 
agents of justice. He was answered, 
that it was reasonable to suppose that 
he would have slept at Lyons, as there 
was his domicile, especially as night 
was setting in. Pollionnay was only 
three leagues from Lyons, and the fol- 
lowing day was more than sufficient 
for going thither and returning. No 
one had seen him or given him shelter 
at the Demi Lune, on the road to 
Tassin ; and that for a man of thirty- 
five years of age, and in perfect health, 
to complain of fatigue, especially on 
an even road, was not worthy of credit. 
Not more worthy of credit was his as- 
sertion, that he had been overcome with 
wine, since the repast of himself and 
his child had only amounted to twelve 
sous. It was impossible for him to 
have lost his way, for the road lies in a 
straight direction, lined with hedges 
and farm-houses, and is well frequented 
with travellers ; and as for bramble- 
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bushes, ravines, hill, or precipice, there 
was none such in that neighbourhood. 
It was, moreover, contrary to nature, 
that a parent, circumstanced as was the 
prisoner, should have lost his reason ; 
the excess of his calamity would have 
awakened every dormant faculty : ad- 
ded to this, it was strange, that, al- 
though the country was unknown to 
him, and he had lost his way, he 
should so easily have been able to 
return to Lyons. 

Circumstances now occurred which 
induced the magistrates toconclude that 
he had no right to the name of Cheval- 
lier. He was examined on this point. 
He said that he was of Lyons, and 
born in the parish of St. Pierre ; that 
both his parents were dead. He had 
no relations remaining in the city. 
When eight years of age, he left Lyons 
with an uncle, for St. Domingo, during 
which his brothers and sisters died 
successively. In 1801, he embarked 
for his native country ; and, being cap- 
tured by the English, was carried into 
Portsmouth. After some time, he got 
his liberty, by exchange. On his ar- 
rival in France, he served as tambour 
in the 85th demi-brigade, and visited 
Holland, Spain, and St. Domingo. In 
1811 he obtained his discharge. 

Chevallier, on his arrival at Lyons, 
was joined by a young Dutch woman, 
whom he had known at Antwerp. She 
was young, beautiful, twenty-two years 
of age, and the widow of an officer 
named Debira. She was called the 
belle Hollandaise, and became the mis- 
tress of Chevallier. While they were 
living in apparent tranquillity and hap- 
piness, she was seized with sudden and 
acute pains, which were followed by 
inflammation. A physician was called 
in, who ordered some remedies, which 
should have immediately alleviated her 
suffering, but after some visits, observ- 
ing that the remedy was inefficacious, 
he expressed his astonishment to the ac- 
cused, and observed, that she must have 
drank or eaten something which had 
irritated her pains. Chevallier, without 
being disconcerted, replied, that she 
drank brandy. “ And why did you 
not prevent her?” demanded the phy- 
sician. ‘“ She sends for it,” said Che- 
vallier, “ when I am from the house.” 
“« If she continues,” answered the other, 
“she must of necessity die.” In a few 
days she was in truth a corpse. 

After her death, Chevallier con- 
tracted four marriages. His first wife 
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was Etiennette-Marie Desgranges, the 
daughter of a small proprietor of 
St. Didier-sous-Rivitre; the second, 
Marguerite Pizard; the third, Marie 
Riquet; and the fourth, Benoite Besson. 
His contracts of marriage were to the 
effect that the survivor should have all 
the property left by the deceased. It 
was from this fact supposed that he 
had poisoned his wives, in the hope of 
gaining the property. But this was 
not the case. From his wives he did 
not get sufficient to excite the cupidity 
of a man in his station in life, and his 
mistress had not any thing of her own. 
The most charitable construction to 
place upon his motive to crime is 
madness. 

His first wife, at the period of mar- 
riage, was of a strong constitution, and 
of uniformly good health. A few 
months after an union spent in domes- 
tic happiness, she was troubled with 
violent pains, and fell into a general 
debility. A daughter, who was the 
issue of her marriage with Chevallier, 
also became subject to an excessive 
debility. The latter soon fell a victim 
to her malady, and the mother quickly 
followed the example. Chevallier, even 
in this early stage of his villany, was 
nearly discovered. His wife’s cousins, 
having heard, from the porter of the 
house where she resided, that, late at 
night, she had had a dangerous crisis 
in her illness, went to see her, when 
they found her much relieved, and sit- 
ting up. During this visit, and while 
the husband was still absent, she took 
some food, and wished her relations to 
give her some drink out of a bottle, to 
which she pointed: “ Donnez-moi de 
ce vin,” said she; “ l’autre est celui de 
mon mari.” It was administered, she 
drank, and in five minutes she under- 
went sudden pains—her limbs con- 
tracted, and she was nearly expiring. 
Chevallier then came in; his wife’s 
torture seemed to have little effect 
upon him—he sat down and became 
a calm spectator of his own diabolical 
stratagem. Etiennette fell on the boards 
from excess of suffering, and expired 
in extreme agony. The miscreant im- 
mediately began to despoil the body of 
its ornaments; and when the relatives 
chided him for his brutal behaviour, 
he retired and feigned sorrow for his 
privation by conning over the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ. 

Marguerite Pizard was his second 
wife. He often demanded her hand ; 
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but the poor woman as often refused, 
owing to a rumour that he had killed 
his mistress and his first wife. At 
length, being persuaded that the report 
was whispered by malicious tongues, 
she was married, and received the ten- 
derest attentions from her husband. 
She became enceinte, and in this situa- 
tion Chevallier redoubled his affec- 
tionate consideration. While thus 
dealing forth his hypocritical endear- 
ments, “ C’est ici le cas de remarquer 
la marche constante suivie par ce 
scélérat dans le cours de ses crimes. 
Il résulte, d’une manitre presque cer- 
taine, de l’instruction du procés, que 
c’était précisément a l’époque on I’es- 
poir d’étre pere dévait ouvrir son coeur 
aux plus douces sensations, ot la na- 
ture, lui imposant ses droits les plus 
aimables, devait le rappeler au senti- 
ment de sa dignité d’homme, que 
Chevallier, étouffant les murmures de 
sa conscience, apprétait la coupe em- 
poisonnée. Un funeste calcul lui avait 
appris que le moment ov la fragile 
existence d’une femme est le plus ex- 
posée aux influences morbides, est celui 
ou elle souffre les douleurs, et éprouve 
les joies de la maternité ; il faut peu de 
choses alors pour porter le trouble et 
la désorganisation dans les sources de 
la vie. Chevallier le sait. Ce n’est 
point une morte prompte qu’il veut 
donner a deux étres a la fois; par une 
raffinement de cruauté, c’est goutte a 
goutte qu’il verse le poison; il se com- 
plait & se repaitre des souffrances gra- 
duelles qu’il fait éprouver; ce n’est 
que lorsque le dégoiit succede a la 
délectation qu’il a trouvé a observer 
les paroxismes de la douleur, qu’il 
tranche, enfin, des jours marqués par 
d’affreux tourmens.” 

The pregnancy of Marguerite Pizard 
had been painful in the extreme: she 
had laboured under violent sicknesses 
and excruciating pains. Atlength she 
brought forth a son, who was named 
Eugene, and placed out to nurse: it 
was the same child which, twenty- 
seven months afterwards, perished by 
the father’s hands. Marguerite’s reco- 
very from her accouchement was slow ; 
her constitution overcame at length the 
poison administered by her husband, 
and the monster had recourse to fresh 
doses, which occasioned a violent re- 
lapse, accompanied by horrible con- 
vulsions. Her family became alarmed, 
and offered to sit up and attend her ; 
but to this the hushand would not con- 
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sent, assuring them that he preferred 
doing so himself. The illness increased, 
the convulsions became terrific, amidst 
which she expired. 

Some months after, Chevallier mar- 
ried Marie Riquet. As usual, he lived 
on the best possible terms with her. 
She became enciente, and then her 
health began to give way: convulsions 
followed, and continued till the birth 
of the child. His wife had known an 
old midwife, named Pontannier, who 
had requested to attend her; but the 
husband refused permission. After 
the accouchement he met her, and told 
her of the circumstance. La femme 
Pontannier was surprised, and said 
that the birth was premature; on 
which Chevallier answered that his 
wife had been seized with violent con- 
vulsions, and that she had been delivered 
with the forceps. The woman imme- 
diately suspected that all was not right 
with Madame Chevallier, and gave her 
opinion in round terms to the husband ; 
who, taken by surprise, manifested 
great confusion. Marie Riquet, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the poison, had 
partially recovered. La femme Fon- 
taine, who actually attended her, was 
dismissed ; and the moment of dis- 
missal was the signal to the husband 
for fresh attempts against his wife’s 
life. She relapsed, and her family in- 
sisted on sending in their own phy- 
sician, Levrat, to see her. Chevallier 
called in Cadit, who had delivered her, 
and the two had a consultation. Levrat 
blamed Cadit for having used the 


Jorceps, without doing so in the pre- 


sence of witnesses; they, however, 
pronounced her better, and parted in 
the hope of her gradual recovery. Two 
days subsequently, after Marie’s symp- 
toms had baffled Levrat’s experience, 
she expired. It came out in the evi- 
dence of Fontaine (the nurse who had, 
on the occasion of the relapse, been 
recalled), that Chevallier had secretly 
copied something out of a large book 
on a piece of paper, and after being 
absent about a quarter of an hour, had 
returned, and forced his wife to drink 
something out ofa coffee-cup. Fon- 
taine wished to prevent this, when the 
husband swore at her, and forced the 
remainder of the drink down his wife’s 
throat, using these words :—‘ Soyez 
tranquille ; ce que je lui donne est pour 
lui débarrasser l’estomac ; cela lui don- 
nera une crise qui la sauvera—ou, 
lemmenera.” Presently, frightful con- 
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vulsions came on, the limbs contracted 
in an awful manner, and Madame 
Chevallier fell from the bed on the 
floor. The husband for some moments 
gazed coolly on the poor woman ; then 
stooping, and replacing her on the bed, 
he saw her expire without evincing the 
slightest emotion. 

No doubt remained in the minds of 
Pontannier, Fontaine, and Levrat, of 
the true cause of Madame Chevallier’s 
death: her family, too, had strong sus- 
picions on the matter, almost amount- 
ing to certainty. They were, however, 
restrained from taking measures against 
the husband, from a feeling of culpable 
timidity. The two women Chevallier 
did not care for — they were poor and 
unknown; but Levrat, the physician, 
was too formidable to withstand, should 
he breathe a syllable against him. A 
few days after the event we have men- 
tioned, as the physician was about to 
enter his own house, at ten o’clock at 
night, a man stepped up to him, and 
with a menacing air said: “ Ne parlez 
plus de Vaffaire Chevallier, autrement 
vous aurez affaire a moi.” M. Levrat 
asked by what right he spoke to him 
in that audacious manner; but the 
assailant ran away, and the physician 
immediately thought it was one of 
Chevallier’s emissaries. Two months 
after this rencontre, and near midnight, 
there was a loud knocking at the phy- 
sician’s door. He arose, and saw a 
young man about twenty-five years of 
age, whose clothes were in rags, who 
besought him to go immediately to a 
M. Desorme’s, who lived at some dis- 
tance. Levrat, however, was too cau- 
tious to venture out on such a verbal 
message; for he remembered, that by 
a late regulation between him and 
Desorme, either he or his wife, in any 
exigency at night, was to write a note 
to the doctor. This he mentioned to 
the messenger, who replied, that the 
family was in such distress that no 
member of it had had time to write. 
The physician desired him to go back 
and bring a note; and the other de- 
parted, but never returned. On the 
following day Levrat saw Desorme and 
his family, who were perfectly well. 
From this it was concluded that Che- 
vallier, or those in his pay, intended 
to assassinate the physician. 

The police had been very assiduous 
in gaining information respecting Che- 
vallier. It was discovered that such 
was not his name, and that the true 
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Chevallier was still living. He was an 
officer in the army, and some years 
since had lost his portfolio and all his 
papers. He was in garrison two hun- 
dred leagues from Lyons, but imme- 
diately proceeded thither on receiving 
intimation from the police. For a long 
time the prisoner persisted in his story 
of being Pierre-Claude Chevallier ; but, 
after several examinations, he requested 
to see his wife, and told her that such 
was not his name—that he had just 
seen the true Chevallier —that their 
marriage was consequently null, and 
she must take measures to have it dis- 
solved. He further said that his family 
was respectable, and moved in a good 
sphere in society—and that they had 
forced him, on account of an erreur de 
jeunesse, to take to service. He pro- 
ceeded then to declare, in a memoir, 
that his name was Pierre-Etienne Ga- 
briel Lelivre, born at Madrid, but of 
French origin. His father possessed 
considerable means, and lived at Paris; 
where he, while yet very young, accom- 
panied him. He obtained a situation 
in a government office. His extrava- 
gance, however, had become so great, 
that, to satisfy his wants, he had com- 
mitted forgery on the Bank of France 
for 60,000 francs. He was discovered, 
arrested, and was about to be branded 
with lasting infamy, when his father 
succeeded in staying the arm of justice, 
by payment of the sum, and intercession 
with the minister. The young man was 
enrolled in a colonial regiment. Thence 
he deserted ; and arriving at Flushing, 
got possession of the papers of Cheval- 
lier, who it seems had belonged to the 
same battalion with himself. He re- 
solved on taking that name; and, forging 
some papers to keep up his character, 
he took the route to Lyons. 

On his examination, he denied all 
the crimes with which he was charged. 
He was however found guilty, on the 
fullest testimony, of stealing the infant 
and murdering his own child, of forgery, 
and of having poisoned Marie Riquet. 
He was not convicted of having poi- 
soned his two other wives, from want 
of evidence. He heard his sentence 
with a resolute air, and was guillotined 
in the public place of Lyons. He was 
a hypocrite to the last. “ Tout mon 
espoir,” said he, just before his execu- 
tion, “est dans l’Etre Supréme, dont 
les volontés sont invisibles sur la terre ; 
sil éclaire mes juges, et que mon arrét 
soit cassé, mon innocence triomphera 
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devant d’autres juges. J’ai la ferme 
croyance que mon arrét sera cassé ; 
cette confiance est fondée sur mon 
innocence. Mais d’ailleurs je suis re- 
signé 4 mon sort. L’échafaud n’a ja- 
mais fait palir un innocent.” Then, 
ointing to a Bible which he carried, 
[ would add, “ Voila pour moj un 
source de consolation. J’en ai fait 
toute ma vie la regle de ma conduite.” 
While he was holding this blasphe- 
mous language, and protesting his in- 
nocence, a woman of Thernay, a small 
commune on the Rhone, and three 
leagues from Lyons, hearing in a shop 
of the process against Leliévre, and the 
details relative to the disappearance of 
his child, exclaimed, that she had no 
doubt ofthat child being the same found 
drowned near Thernay. Inquiries 
were made, and it was stated to the 
police, that, in August 1819, the wo- 
man Thize had found a young child, 
with blue eyes, and beautiful features, 
about two years and a half or three 
years old, on the bank of the river. It 
had a small frock, a shirt marked with 
a C, a black hat, blue stockings, and 
black shoes. The limbs of the child were 
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yet supple; so that it could not have been 
dead very long; so recently, indeed, 
that she for a long time endeavoured 
to reanimate it, but in vain. The child 
was buried, and the sexton had fortu- 
nately preserved the clothes, which 
were transmitted to the authorities at 
Lyons, who further found a person of 
most respectable character who de- 
posed to having, as he passed the 
Pont de la Guillotiére, in August 1819, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at 
night, seen a person throw into the 
river something like a large parcel, 
which made a great noise in its fall: 
it immediately disappeared. The wit- 
ness took him for a smuggler, who, fan- 
cying pursuit, had thrown his goods 
into the river; and he was confirmed 
in his conjecture, on seeing the man 
join some persons before him, with 
whom he conversed freely as he en- 
tered the city. 

Other charges were made by general 
report against Leliévre : that he had 
poisoned two Spaniards, his young 
brother, and attempted the life of his 
own father. Happy was it for society 
when it rid itself of such a monster. 


ANNA SCHONLEBEN. 


In the collection of German trials 
already referred to, is a trial for poi- 
soning, which will form an appendage 
to that of Lelievre. 

In the house of the Justiz-Amptmann 
Glaser, at Peignitz, lived the widow 
Anna Schonleben: she was about fifty 
years of age. Glaser had separated 
from his wife ; but, shortly after Schon- 
leben’s arrival in the Amptmann’s fa- 
mily, and through her instrumentality, 
the differences between man and wife 
were made up, and the latter returned 
to her husband’s residence. About 
four weeks after the reconciliation, she 
was seized with sudden illness, and in 
a few hours she expired. Schonleben 
then left Glaser’s house, and took up 
her abode with the Justiz-Amptmann 
Grohmann: he was thirty-eight years 
of age, and of a delicate state of body. 
The widow paid him every possible 
attention, and shewed herself eminently 
qualified for the office of nurse. Not- 
withstanding all her care, however, 
her master fell ill: his decease was ac- 
companied with violent pains of the 
stomach and vomiting, and in a few 
days he expired. Her character stood 
so high for diligence and attention in 
the service of the sick bed, that she 


immediately procured a situation in 
the house of Kammer-Amptmann 
Gebhard, whose wife was approaching 
her period of confinement. The event 
took place; the mother and child 
were proceeding uncommonly well ; 
the housekeeper was indefatigable in 
her duties ; when, on the third day, 
the former was seized with spasms, and 
in seven days she expired. Schonleben 
remained in Gebhard’s house, and had 
unlimited power in the management of 
his domestic arrangements. His friends 
remonstrated with him on keeping as a 
servant a woman whose presence had 
been so fatal wherever she had lived. 
Gebhard at first laughed at the super- 
stitious fears of his friends ; but, being 
at length persuaded, he imparted to 
Schonleben in delicate terms the ne- 
cessity for her quitting his service. 
She gave way to momentary surprise ; 
but, recovering herself, bustled about 
as usual. On the morning of her de- 
parture, she filled the salt-box, on the 
plea that it was customary for those 
quitting service to do so for their suc- 
cessors ; after which she made coffee 
for the maids, giving them sugar from 
a paper of her own. She then took 
the young child in her arms, and gave 
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it a biscuit soaked in milk. She took 
her leave, and departed ; and half an 
hour after, the maids were seized with 
violent retching. Gebhard examined 
the salt-box, the contents of which 
were in a great measure arsenic. 

Every one now attributed the sudden 
deaths already related to poison. It 
was recollected that two of Gebhard’s 
visitors had been seized with vomiting 
and convulsions—that a servant call- 
ing with a message had drank some 
wine she gave him, and had suffered 
in the same manner—that a lad of 
nineteen had refused a similar gift at 
her hands, having perceived a white 
sediment in the glass —that a woman, 
with whom she had had quarrels, had, 
after drinking some coffee, evinced 
the same symptoms as the maids— 
and that her master and a number of 
guests, having taken some beer which 
she had drawn, had suffered in the 
same dreadful manner. 

While on the road to Bayreuth, 
Schonleben wrote a letter to Gebhard, 
in which she reproached him for his 
conduct towards herself, who had been 
a protecting angel to his child; and 
while she resided in that place, she 
wrote several times to him to induce 
him to take her again into his service. 
While thus employed she was appre- 
hended ; and on searching her person, 
three packets were found: two con- 
tained fly-powder, and one arsenic. 
For many months she baffled all the 
inquiries of justice with wonderful 
cunning and unbending obstinacy. 
At length, on learning the result of the 
examination of Glaser’s body, she con- 
fessed her guilt and fell into strong 
convulsions. The information obtained 
from herself,and from collateral sources, 
amounted to this: That she was born 
at Niirnberg, in 1760, of parents pos- 
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sessed of a small competence, whom 
she lost at five years of age. She 
remained with her guardian till nine- 
teen, and was then married, against her 
inclination, to a notary named Zwan- 
ziger. Her married life was lonely: 
her husband at first attended closely 
to business ; and she employed her 
hours in weeping over the senti- 
mental vagaries of Werther, and the 
sufferings of Pamela and Emilia Ga- 
lotti. But her patrimony was soon 
expended by her husband and _her- 
self in riotous living, and being re- 
duced to destitution, she supported 
her family and the notary by the sale 
of her personal favours. Her husband 
died; and she continued her aban- 
doned career, until, for fancied wrongs 
\(the want of independent fortune among 
others), she vowed eternal enmity 
against the world. She commenced 
to poison, and the practice grew into 
an ineradicable habit and a passion, 
the control of which was impossible. 
When the arsenic taken from her per- 
son on her arrest was, some months 
after, exhibited to her, a delirium of 
delight seized her as her distended eyes 
gazed with an impassioned look on her 
old friend. She always spoke of her 
crimes as of venial offences. 

When she entered Glaser’s family, 
she determined to kill the wife, that 
she might induce him to marry herself. 
“While she mixed the potion,” such 
was her avowal, “ she comforted herself 
with the reflection, that she was pre- 
paring for herself a comfortable esta- 
blishment for her old age.” Grohmann’s 
wife she poisoned, because she had 
chided her for her mode of managing 
the house. She confessed a multitude 
of crimes; and underwent the final 
sentence of the law (beheading) with- 
out the slightest emotion. 
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ON NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
No. VIII. 


ON THE CORN-LAWS~-—COLONEL THOMPSON’S AND MR. BOOTH’S PAMPHLETS. 


We were only able, in our last essay, to 
go into a single division of the great 
question of Free Trade. We examined 
the actual working of the system, in its 
application to the manufacture of silk, 
and we found its result to be, ruin to 
the manufacturer, and starvation to the 
workmen. We saw a population of 
more than half a million of people 
reduced from comfort to misery; and 
no equivalent appeared on any side, as 
a counterpoise to all this absolute loss. 

We examined, also, the plea set up 
by the economists, that a full and sufti- 
cient balance of gain must exist some- 
where, in an increase of our exports 
in the gross; and we found this, as 
might be expected, a mere fiction. 
The same statements, and the same 
arguments, which were applicable to 
the silk trade, might be recapitulated, 
were it necessary, with respect to the 
glove manufacture, the shipping inte- 
rest, and every other branch which has 
been subjected to the withering influ- 
ence of this destructive theory. 

The main question, however, which 
presses itself on our attention, is that 
of the one great staple of life, into the 
trade of which the economists are now 
most anxious to introduce their system. 
“ Free trade in corn” is the crown- 
ing prize of their imagination, with- 
out which all their former baleful 
triumphs are viewed with careless dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. Half a 
million of people tossed into the jaws 
of the “ free-trade” monster, far from 
glutting, or even staying his appetite, 
seem rather to have whetted it, and he 
looks with wistful eyes to the millions 
who subsist by the cultivation of the 
soil, and ever and anon cries out, 
“ More, more!” 

Both of the authors to whose pam- 
phlets we referred in ourlast paper, are 
full, clear, and decided, on this subject. 
They frequently advert to this part of 
the question, as the main object in their 
view ; and Mr. Booth devotes a large 
part of his argument wholly to this 
point. We have also consulted the 
late pamphlet of Lord Fitzwilliam, (An 
Address to the Landowners of England 
Sc.) the intent and object of which is 
the same, although his manner of con- 


ducting the argument is very different. 
His lordship’s tract, however, has been 
of comparatively little use to us : his 
view of the question is deficient, both 
in breadth and in depth; and it would 
be comparatively a waste of time to 
contend much upon points which lie 
altogether on the surface of the con- 
troversy. 

His lordship treats the question as 
though it was wholly confined to the 
point of the import or exclusion of 
foreign corn. “ Land,” he says, in the 
present discussion, “ means that land 
only which is employed in producing 
corn;” and he adds, that “it by no 
means follows that corn-growing land 
is entitled to any special favour.” 
Now his lordship here has manifestly 
omitted to inform himself as to the real 
objects of the “ free traders.” He has 
looked only to the motions and dis- 
cussions in parliament, which turn 
mainly upon the “corn-laws,” and 
upon the import of ‘ wheat, barley, 
oats,” &c. simply because specific laws 
exist on those specific articles, and 
because the efforts of the economists 
are thus naturally and necessarily di- 
rected into this particular channel ; 
knowing, however, as they all do, that 
their doctrines cannot be successfully 
adopted on these points without in- 
evitably leading to a similar change in 
the laws regulating the import of all 
descriptions of food. The object of 
the economists, as clearly stated in 
their writings, is nothing less than a 
free trade in all sorts of food; although 
they too often adopt the common 
phrases, and talk of corn-laws as 
though wheat and barley were the only 
matters of which they were writing. 
Mr. Booth’s fourth axiom claims liberty 
for the merchant “to make his pur- 
chases wherever he can procure farm 
produce and commodities, of the best 
quality, at the cheapest rate.” To 
narrow the subject, therefore, as if re- 
lating only to “ corn-growing land,” and 
to the population dependent thereupon, 
is to present an imperfect, and by con- 
sequence a false view of the question. 

His lordship also ventures upon the 
following argument—( we believe him 
to be a man of perfect sincerity, and 
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must therefore suppose that the passage 
was written at a moment when his 
lordship, under the influence of the 
dulness of the subject, was waxing 
drowsy): 


** What I am particularly anxious to 
direct your attention to, is the utter in- 
efficiency of the law to accomplish either 
of its two purposes—of protecting the 
farmer from too low, and the consumer 
from too high a price. In the spring of 
1817, wheat sold at 120s. a-quarter; in 


the winter of 1821-2, it sold at less than 
40s.” 


His lordship here plainly asserts that 
“the law,” the present law, does not 
protect the consumer from too high a 
price, and he quotes 1817, when wheat 
was 120s. But his lordship well knows, 
that “the law” of 1817 is not “ the 
law” now. By the present law, as 
amended in 1828, wheat long before 
it arrives at the famine-price of 120s., 
or even 100s., can be imported at the 
merely nominal duty of twelve pence 
per quarter. What further protection 
the consumer can want against a fa- 
mine-price than theliberty to import, al- 
most duty free, long before the price has 
risen to the scarcity level, it is difficult 
to say. What does his lordship mean, 
then, when he talks of “the inefficiency 
of the law to protect the consumer?” 
and what does he mean by quoting 
1817, when ‘the law” has been totally 
changed in this very respect since that 
time ? 

And as to the inefficiency of the law 
to protect the farmer from too low a 
ey as proved by the average of 1822, 
ere, again, his lordship shoots quite 
beside the mark. The law is intended 
to protect the farmer, not from ‘ low 
prices” in the abstract, from whatever 
source they may arise, but from “ low 
rices arising from foreign competition.” 

he low prices of 1822 were not caused 
by imports of foreign corn; they ori- 
ginated in a totally different cause, 
and one which no corn-law can touch, 

—namely, a sudden contraction of the 
currency. 

Suppose for a moment that the le- 
gislature, in one of its freaks, should 
choose to abolish and exterminate al- 
together every sort and description of 
paper-money ; at once, then, we are 
reduced to a circulating medium of 
twenty-five or thirty millions, in place 
of one of fifty or sixty. Of course, 
every marketable commodity falls to 
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one half its former price ; and wheat, 
if it be now at 70s., will, in three 
months, be at 35s., except the ruin of 
the farmers should cause a scarcity : 
and thus, by a counteracting operation, 
raise wheat to a price beyond its na- 
tural level. 

Something approaching to this state 
of things occurred in 1822; a sudden 
contraction of the currency reduced all 
prices, and the price of corn with the 
rest. And therefore, most logically 
argues the noble lord, the corn-law 
is inefficient! Inefficient indeed, as 
we have before said, it must be ad- 
mitted to be, if it is expected to main- 
tain for the farmer high prices under 
all circumstances. But ifits aim and 
end be merely the avoidance of one 
cause of low prices — the influx of fo- 
reign corn,—then an instance of low 
prices, arising from a totally different 
source, is plainly nothing whatever to 
the purpose. 

With argumentation of this class, 
then, we shall not occupy our readers, 
Mr. Booth and Col. Thompson are of 
another class of reasoners. Lord Fitz- 
william is one of those amiable persons 
who, from the Roman Catholic Bill 
downwards, are always for letting the 
lion in at the door in the first instance, 
confident in their abilities to tame and 
render him a very useful domestic ani- 
mal afterwards. But the Thompsons 
and Booths, like the O’Connells and 
Lawlesses, are ready enough to shew 
his teeth and claws beforehand ; and 
to let us fuliy understand the real na- 
ture of the creature whom some of our 
simple ones are so anxious to bring 
within our domestic circle. 

One thing, however, and that no 
light matter, the noble lord and Mr. 
Booth have in common, and it is 
a point on which we totally disagree 
with both. We allude to their argu- 
ments being founded upon, and ad- 
dressed to, the interests and the preju- 
dices of the select few. Lord Milton 
addresses himself to “ the Land-owners 
of England ;” Mr. Booth argues almost 
exclusively on the side of the merchants. 
The viscount wishes to shew the land- 
lords that they would not /ose,— Mr. 
Booth urges upon the merchants that 
they would greatly gain,—by the pro- 
_— abrogation of the corn-laws. 

ow, without professing to disregard 

the interests of either the landlords or 

the merchants, we must beg to observe 

that there is another party to the ques- 
Q 
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tion, whose welfare, in our view, is of 
considerably more importance than 
that of either of these favoured classes. 

The only really safe and judicious 
point of view in which any of these 
great questions can be contemplated, 
is that which looks at their bearing 
upon the great body of the people. 
A safe and permanent prosperity can- 
not be obtained for any of the higher 
orders of the state, but in so far as 
we begin with the foundation of all. 
“ Keep the feet warm,” say the doc- 
tors, and all the other parts of the body 
will be found in proper order. 

Mr. Booth professes largely on this 
score. His very title-page talks of 
“ Free Trade as it affects the People ;” 
and he commences his discourse in the 
same strain. But in a few minutes his 
tone alters, and we soon find that by 
“the people” he means “ the mer- 
chants.” Every argument bends this 

yay. Against protective duties he 
urges, that “a business or manufac- 
ture protected by high duties on im- 
portation, will not, on that account, 


yield more than the ordinary rate of 


profit,’ &c. And again: “ While you 
force the production or manufacture of 
any particular commodity, instead of 


allowing its importation from abroad, 
you cannot secure to those engaged in 
it a ngher than the ordinary rate of 
profit,” &c. 

Thus, again and again, he argues 


against protective duties; because, 
while they raise prices to the consu- 
mer, “ they do not secure a higher rate 
of profit than the ordinary one to the 
merchant or manufacturer.” Who ever 
heard of protective duties imposed or 
advocated on any such ground? The 
legislature that should dream of im- 
posing duties merely to secure “a 
higher rate of profit” to the merchant 
or manufacturer, would deserve to be 
immediately cashiered. The use and 
object of protective duties, as Mr. 
Booth ought to know, is to secure, not 
high profits to the manufacturer, but 
employment and bread to large masses 
of the people. But this is a consider- 
ation which Mr. Booth, apparenily, 
does not think worthy of his attention, 
for he scarcely ever alludes to it. 

It is, however, the only ground on 
which we shall argue the question. 
We are not careless about the mer- 
chants, but we know very well, that, if 
driven out of one class of exports or 
imports, they can with ease employ 
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their capital in another; and even 
Lord Milton’s “ land-owners,” though 
we would not undervalue them, do not 
seem to us so all-important that we 
should advocate protective duties 
merely to secure to them their present 
rents. Ifa system of protective duties 
be not good for the millions, we shall 
never advocate it for the advantage of 
the thousands. 

Let us, then, devote a few moments 
to Mr. Booth’s statements as to this 
great question. We shall find, if we 
mistake not, that they involve a series 
of practical absurdities, the enunciation 
of which, by one who wishes to become 
a teacher of ‘sound principles,” is 
perfectly astounding. 

The following are the principal data 
set forth by Mr. Booth: 


‘“* Sir Henry Parnell, in his work on 
taxation, estimates the consumption of 
corn in this country at 50,000,000 of 
quarters, and he calculates the loss to the 
nation, attributable to the restrictions on 
the corn-trade, at an average rate of five 
shillings per quarter, or a gross sum of 
12,500,0001. 

‘« Let the tax thus imposed on the 
nation be taken at ten millions sterling. 
But this is only half the evil. The price 
of butcher’s meat, bacon, and potatoes, 
bears a proportionate ratio to that of corn, 
and, regulated by the average value of 
those staple commodities, the cost of 
houses, furniture &c., is proportionably 
high. Taking all contingencies into ac- 
count, we consider the pecuniary charge 
to the nation, arising out of the artificial 
restrictions on the importation of food, as 
amounting, at the least, to twenty millions 
per annum. 

‘** For whose benefit is this appalling 
tax imposed on the people of England ? 
Undeniably for the benefit of the land- 
owners ; not for the actual cultivators of 
the soil, the farmers, the husbandmen, the 
labourers, the artisans, and mechanics 
employed in the business of agriculture.” 
** It is the land-owner, and more especi- 
ally the tithe-owner, for whose peculiar, 
individual, and exclusive benefit, the im- 
portation of food has been prohibited, and 
taxes to the amount of twenty millions 
are levied,” 

“‘ Dothe land-owners gain in proportion 
as the country loses? By no means ; for 
every million which they gain the country 
loses four millions.” 

“Strange and unaccountable fatuity, 
which induces the people of England 
patiently to submit to a taxation of twenty 
millions, that a particular class of the 
community may benefit to the extent of 
five millions !””” 
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Fortunately, this statement bears its 
fallacy on its very front. It can de- 
ceive no one capable of the least re- 
flection. 

The existing restrictions have been 
imposed, says Mr. Booth, solely and 
exclusively for the benefit of tne land- 
owners. Where does he learn this? 
True, the houses of lords and commons 
consist, for the most part, of land- 
owners, and by them the corn-laws 
have been passed. But the object always 
put forward in these assemblies, as be- 
ing that aimed at in the restrictions in 
question, has always been the pro- 
tection of agriculture ; not of the land- 
owners merely, but of the cultivators of 
the soil, in at least an equal degree. 
Why, then, does Mr. Booth so mis- 
state the fact, as to describe the one 
sole operating motive to have been the 
advancement of the interests of the 
land-owners ? 

H{as the result shewn, by the actual 
operation of these restrictions, that the 
interests of the landlords, and of them 
alone, was the one object in view? By 
no means! We cannot quote a better 
witness on this point than Mr, Booth 
himself. He tells us, again and again, 


that the country pays a tax of twenty 
millions, but that the land-owners do 
not receive out of all that amount 


more than five millions. What, then, 
becomes of the remaining fifteen? 

On this point there can be no doubt. 
This balance of fifteen millions is not 
remitted to other countries ; for the 
very ground of Mr. Booth’s discontent 
is this, that we refuse so to remit it— 
that we persist in cultivating our own 
lands and paying our own husbandmen, 
in place of buying our corn of the 
Polish lords. Neither is this fifteen 
millions, which Mr. Booth calls a tax, 
paid to the government, or to any 
other tax-gatherer, for the purpose of 
any useless or needless expenditure. 

The real fact can hardly escape the 
detection of even the most credulous 
and obtuse of Mr. Booth’s readers. 
Twenty millions, he tells us, are paid in 
the augmented prices of food; and of 
this sum only five millions is received 
by the land-owners. The fate of the 
remaining fifteen millions, which in 
Mr. Booth’s pages appear as if sunk in 
the depths of the sea, cannot be for a 
moment doubtful. If those who till 
the soil, and who bring to market its 
fruits, receive twenty millions more 
than Mr. Booth would have them re- 
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ceive, and if their landlords obtain 
only one-fourth of this amount in the 
shape of rents, what can be plainer 
than that the farmers and the farmers’ 
labourers are the persons in whose 
hands the remaining fifteen millions 
must ultimately remain. And yet, 
with all this before his eyes, Mr. Booth, 
tells us, with great decision of language, 
that “ this appalling tax is not im- 
posed for the benefit of the actuad cul- 
tivators of the soil,” but “ for the pe- 
culiar, individual, and exclusive benefit 
of the /and-owners /” Bungling hands, 
certainly, these land-owners must be, to 
impose a tax for their own exclusive 
benefit, and then to allow other per- 
sons to reap three-fourths of the ad- 
vantage resulting from it! 

No! the facts of the case are alto- 
gether at variance with the statements 
of Mr. Booth. Doubtless, when the 
land-owners of the two houses passed 
the various corn-bills of the last twenty 
years, they were not indifferent or for- 
getful of their own interests. No one 
would ask or expect that their own con- 
cern in the question should be left out of 
view. Least ofall could the economists 
demand such an exalted degree of pa- 
triotism,—they who, in the Westminster 
Review and the Morning Chronicle, 
have just been exhorting the mill- 
owner legislators of the House of Com- 
mons to “ rouse themselves,” and fight 
to the last against a proposal that their 
rapid accumulation of wealth shall be 
impeded by so absurd a restriction as 
that which would deny them the right 
of working the infant and the orphan 
to decrepitude and death ! 

The land-owners doubtless remem- 
bered their own concern in the ques- 
tion. But when, where, or how, has it 
been shewn that this consideration was 
the one only object in their view? Is 
it rational to characterise a whole class 
of English gentlemen as possessing no 
motive for action above that of the 
swine? Why are we absurdly to sup- 
pose that, living among the working 
agriculturists, the actual tillers of the 
soil, they yet thought of nothing but 
their own rents and the means of in- 
creasing them ? 

If we would look at this matter in 
the light of common sense, we shall 
see in a moment that it was practically 
impossible for the land-owners to sepa- 
rate the interests of the cultivators of 
the soil from their own. They could 
not think of the desirableness of well- 
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paid and ample rentals, without think- 
ing also of the desirableness of their 
tenants’ comfort and prosperity. They 
could not legislate for the protection 
aud advantage of the farmer, without 
a consciousness that, while they were 
thus doing what was right, they were 
at the same time doing what was ad- 
vantageous. The natural progress of 
the argument through the mind will 
always thus mingle up the two in- 
terests; but, at the same time, it will 
put that of the tenant in the foremost 
place. ‘ If wheat cannot be sustained 
at 60s. and upwards, the farmer cannot 
live: Ifthe farmer cannot live, how am 
I to get my rents?” Such is the ob- 
vious working of the question in every 
land-owner’s mind. And the result of 
the whole is seen in the enactment 
of such a protection as puts into the 
pockets of the cultivators of the soil an 
annual twenty millions (according to 
Sir Henry Parnell) above the conti- 
nental price; of which twenty millions, 
five only, by Mr. Booth’s confession, 
go to the owners of the land. 

But, having thus shewn the absurdity 
of Mr. Booth’s notion of twenty mil- 
lions being paid by the people, and 
only five millions being gained by any 
one; and having seen that the remain- 
ing three-fourths must inevitably be 
left in the pockets of the agriculturists, 
we come to the main question, Whether 
it be expedient that any such twenty 
millions should be added to the price 
of food, for the joint benefit of the 
owners and the cultivators of the soil ? 

Mr. Booth, Colonel Thompson—all, 
in short, of the economists, small and 
great—exclaim with one voice, No / 
They vote the idea an abomination, 
and the law horrible tyranny. They 
demand * open ports” and “ free trade 
in corn’’—with a small fixed duty, if 
you will, but the smaller the better. 

The language in which they enforce 
their projects, and expatiate on the 
evils which their own fancies have 
conjured up, is equally absurd and 
atrocious. Colonel Thompson tells us 
that “the people of England are pro- 
hibited from selling the produce of their 
labour, and are confined by act of par- 
liament to a given quantity of food.” 
And, in a page or two farther, after he 
had described our condition as that of 
people who had not bread enough to 
eat, and who were debarred by law 
from importing more, he turns round 
and abuses our own farmers for growing 
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too much corn! “ They are distressed,” 
he says, “‘ because they choose to grow 
what nobody wants from them, and 
demand to be paid for it.” So that, 
according to this sensible and con- 
sistent gentleman, we have more corn 
than we want, and are yet starving for 
lack of bread; and for both evils we 
are to thank the corn-laws ! 

It is always, with these gentlemen, 
“the people,” that are the sufferers by 
the corn-laws. As to those whom they 
call “the monopolists”—those who 
benefit by the protective system — they 
are constantly spoken of as if they were 
a few hundreds or thousands merely, 
who are, for their own interest, robbing 
and starving the great mass of our 
population. Now, if the fact be so, 
we have not a word more to say. If 
the protective system be not for the 
good of the millions, away with it. If 
the repeal of the corn-laws would really 
benefit “ the people,” by all means 
repeal them to-morrow. 

But a word or two on this point, 
These gentlemen themselves calculate 
the whole gains of the land-owners at 
five millions a-year. This is their own 
statement, and it is not likely to be 
underrated. As to the other fifteen 
millions, which they say are levied by 
the “ taxes on food,” it must be obvious 
to any one that this amount is not lost 
to the people as a whole. It returns 
amongst the millions of working agri- 
culturists. Five millions is the utmost 
amount, and a most exaggerated amount 
it is, of the actual loss to the people, 
and gain to the land-owners, or“ mono- 
polists.” 

Now the population of these islands 
is 24,000,000. How much, then, is the 
actual infliction of the “ bread-tax” 
per head? It isa fraction above four 
shillings per annum, or a fraction less 
than one penny per week, for each 
individual. 

Supposing, then, each family to con- 
sist of five individuals on an average, 
it is obvious that a rise of one penny 
per day, or sixpence per week, on the 
wazes of the working man—the small- 
est rise possible— would be a greater 
benefit to him than the total repeal of 
the corn-laws. 

Or, to take it the other way, if, by 
an alteration of these laws, you dimi- 
nish the labouring man’s wages only 
one penny per day, you place him in a 
worse situation than he is at present, 
crushed as he is, according to your 
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account, under the intolerable “ bread- 
tax.” 

Now, that wages would be lowered, 
is denied by no one. Mr. Booth him- 
self says, “ It must not be disguised, 
that as commodities become cheaper 
wages will become lower.” That this 
lowering would be to a less extent than 
a penny per day, is inconceivable. By 
such a change the labourer would find 
his condition made worse. But what 
if the fall amounted to twopence per 
day? Why then the labourers of the 
country, who had been deluded by the 
potion that free trade in corn had been 
advocated solely for their good, would 
find that they had been relieved of five 
millions in the price of corn, and at 
the same time deprived of ten millions 
in the amount of their wages ! 

This view, however, may fairly be 
said to be too general. Assuming, as 
we do, the proposition which no one 
can deny, that the fifteen millions— 
three-fourths of the twenty said to be 
raised by the “ bread-tax”’—do return 
into the pockets of the agriculturists, 
we are obviously open to the remark, 
that the whole weight of the five mil- 
lions, said to be gained by the land- 
owners, must fall upon the non-agri- 
cultural classes. As these do not 
constitute more than one-fourth of the 
population, it is clear that the burden 
now borne by them, and the weight of 
which they would be relieved, by the 
proposed repeal, would be four times 
that which we have supposed in the 
above calculation. These five millions 
being raised upon a fourth part of the 
people, and not upon the whole, might 
amount, to each head of a family, to a 
tax of fourpence per day, or two shil- 
lings per week. We say, might amount, 
for we take the whole calculation to be 
exaggerated ; but it is always best to 
Treason upon your adversary’s data, 
whenever he can be shewn to be 
wrong even upon his own grounds. 
We will therefore take for granted, if 
Mr. Booth wishes it, that the restric- 
tions on the import of food do operate 
to raise the weekly expenses of a me- 
chanic, with a wife and three children, 
as much as from 20d. to 2s. per week. 

When, however, Mr. Booth confesses 
his expectation that, if his plans were 
adopted, “ wages would become lower,” 
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does he estimate their probable fall at 
any thing /ess than this poor 20d. or 2s. 
a-week to a working mechanic or 
manufacturer. He cannot. But if a 
man’s wages and his expenses fall 
simultaneously, where is the gain 
derived on the whole account ? 
Whence are we to realise the vast ad- 
vantages flowing from this proposed 
change? Inwhat mode, advantageously, 
would this“ free trade affect the people ?” 
In short, what is the motive for such a 
mighty change? 

But this is only half the truth. It is 
not only most certain that all the im- 
mense gain promised to the people, 
would, in the end, elude their grasp ; 
but it may be made equally clear, that 
positive loss, great misery, and ex- 
tensive suffering, would be the real 
result of the proposed change. Grant- 
ing, for argument’s sake, that reduced 
prices of food might save the mechanic 
as much as 20d. or 2s. per week, it is 
equally, nay far more probable, that 
his wages would fall in a far greater 
proportion. And we suppose that 
there is not a mechanic in the kingdom 
so dull as not to be able to perceive, 
that a gain of 2s. in the price of food, 
and a loss of 3s. or 4s. in his weekly 
wages, would leave him at the year's 
end in a much worse predicament than 
that to which he has been accustomed. 

Our main reason for forming this 
expectation is founded on a view of 
the relative proportions of the great di- 
visions in our population. The lan- 
guage used by the economists, con- 
stantly describes the mechanics, or ma- 
nufacturing classes, as “‘ the people,” 
and the agriculturists as a compara- 
tively small body of monopolists. But 
all this is mere fiction. Amidst the 
long catalogue of their exaggerations 
and distortions, there is not a more 
monstrous or mischievous one than 
this. Let us look for a moment at 
the facts of the case. Mr. Marshall, 
one of their own oracles,— for whose 
tables Mr. Hume lately persuaded the 
House of Commons to vote a large 
amount of the public money,—- has 
supplied us with a classification of our 
population, to the use of which we 
apprehend they can offer no objection. 
His several subdivisions may be classed 
as follows :— 
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III. Shopkeepers 


pesedieeisaedinte 1,080,000 


pinenkens spiecimnaiase’ 2,100,000 
Millers, butchers, &c............ 
EL I suc. caddssauabbiien.aii 


900,000 


Professions, annuitants, land-owners, &c.... 2,507,000 


Now, it is obvious that the latter 
class, as dependent upon the two for- 
mer, must be proportionably divided 
between them. The shopkeepers, 
butchers, tailors, and professional men, 
in such a town as Newark, or Devizes, 
clearly depend upon the agriculturists ; 
while the same classes in Manchester 
rely upon the manufacturers. We 
must divide them, therefore, between 
the first and second classes, in propor- 
tion,to the strength of those classes. 
This will give to the agricultural class 
4,187,000, and to the manufacturing 
2,400,000,— leaving the totals thus :— 
Agriculturists and their se- 

condaries 
Manufacturers and their se- 
PIE cnsunknacoesavnse 


10,487,000 


6,050,000 

But this calculation omits Ireland. 
The population of that country is 
7,800,000, and it is entirely agricul- 
tural. So completely have the few 
manufactures of the country been ex- 
terminated of late, that it can scarcely be 
calculated that they employ even 2 or 
300,000 of the people. The result of 
the whole view, therefore, gives at 
least 18,000,000 to the agriculturists, 
and little more than 6,000,000 to the 
manufacturers. 

These facts are clearly all-important, 
and ought never to be lost sight of, 
when we are contending with men who 
are for ever assuming, falsely and frau- 
dulently, that “ the people,” that is, 
the great bulk of the people, are the 
parties to be benefited by the pro- 
posed repeal, and that the protection 
which now exists is beneficial to none 
but a few land-owners. 

But the true state of the case is also 
most important, as illustrating the 
probable evil results of an abandon- 
ment of the present system, even to 
that portion of the population for 
whose benefit the change is proposed. 
The one simple fact, that the popula- 
tion supported by agriculture is to the 
population supported by manufactures 
as three to one, should not only make 
us pause before we prefer the interests 
of the few to the interests of the many ; 
but it should also suggest a doubt, 
whether any scheme tending to depress 
and injure the eighteen millions, can 
possibly be beneficial in the end to the 
remaining six millions. 


6,587 ,000 


On this point we must quote a few 
sentences from Mr. Booth’s pamphlet ; 
which sentences appear to us to be 
grossly misapplied. He thinks that 
they describe the existing state ofthings; 
—we, on the other hand, believe that 
they most truly portray that state of 
things which would be aoe by 
Mr. Booth’s favourite “ free trade in 
food.” His words are these : 

“ We have stated that twenty millions 
sterling per annum may be taken as the 
pecuniary sacrifice of the present restric- 
tive system ; but the pecuniary loss is 
only a portion of the evil. It is the 
absolute privation, the stern negation of 
life and enjoyment to millions of human 
beings ; it is the denial of comfort and 
happiness to thousands and tens of thou- 
sands ; it is that leaden barrier against 
all improvement, physical, moral, and 
intellectual — hopeless, endless, irreme- 
diable poverty, which the curse of an 
unemployed population throws before its 
victims.” p. 11. 


We perfectly and entirely agree with 
Mr. Booth, in deprecating the evil 
which he here so strongly describes. 
“ An unemployed population” is, in- 
deed, one of the worst evils which can 
befall any country. The only question 
between us is, whether a continuance 
in our present course, or a departure 
from it, is most likely to produce want 
of employment among our people. 
Mr. Booth would tell us, that the corn- 
laws produce want of employment; 
we believe, on the other hand, that the 
repeal of the corn-laws would produce 
want of employment in a far greater 
degree. In behalf of his own theory, 
Mr. Booth reasons thus : 

“« But, retorts the monopolist, of what 
avail is cheap bread, if there is no employ- 
ment for the labourer? Granted; but 
why should there be no employment? It 
is abundantly clear, that with free trade, 
instead of being no employment, there 
will be much more employment than at 
present; not a bushel of corn will enter 
our harbours that will not be paid for by 
some commodity, the produce of the in- 
dustry of the people.” p. 8. 


Here, again, Mr. Booth insists upon 
our receiving his theory, in preference 
to known facts. He tells us, that not 
a bushel of corn can enter our ports 
without being paid for by some com- 
modity, the production of which causes 
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and increases employment. But he 
ought to know—nay, he can hardly be 
ignorant of the fact—that more than 
once within the last seven years, as 
much as a million of bullion has been 
abstracted from our circulation, and 
sent to the continent to pay for corn, 
in the course of a single season. And 
what security will he give us, that, if 
his favourite scheme could be carried 
into effect, half our circulating me- 
dium might not be taken from us in 
the course of the very next autumn? 
He may say, if he pleases, that we 
cannot get a bushel of corn without 
giving manufactured goods for it, but 
the corn-dealer of Mark Lane will tell 
him a very different story. He will 
say, Only let me have a cargo of wheat 
from Dantzic, with liberty to sell it on 
the Corn Exchange, duty free, at 40s. 
per quarter, and see if I do not get 
you bank-notes for it in less than an 
hour, and change those notes for gold 
in Threadneedle Street in twenty mi- 
nutes after: [ then hand that gold to the 
captain, and he sets sail for Dantzic 
without one bale of manufactured 
goods. 

Supposing, however, we took Mr. 
Booth’s own statement for fact, and 
admitted to him that, for the wheat 
and barley we imported, we should 
export an equal amount of manufac- 
tured goods. True, in admitting this, we 
go far beyond the facts, and obviously 
give Mr. B. a great advantage. Still, 
however, we do not see that even this 
concession will establish his point: 
for even on his own data his position is 
untenable, as we shall next proceed to 
shew. 

The ground he takes is this. Here 
is avast population on the continent of 
Europe, and in America, who are ready 
and willing to take your manufactures ; 
but the only thing they have to give 
you in exchange is corn, or other farm 
produce. These commodities you will 
not take, and thus you wilfully deprive 
yourselves of a good customer, and at 
the same time tax yourselves largely 
to pay your monopolist land-owner at 
home. Only open your ports to fo- 
reign corn, and you will get food much 
cheaper on the one hand, while you 
obtain a large accession of customers 
for your factories on the other. 

How is it that men pretending to 
common sense can seriously and deli- 
berately write and print and publish 
such propositions as these, — proposi- 
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tions so obviously overlooking half the 
facts of the case ! 

Mr. Booth, like all the other arguers 
on the same side, is constantly lament- 
ing over our supposed refusal to culti- 
vate this fancied new trade; but the 
important point quite lost sight of, 
is this, that in running after this new 
trade, we should be tolerably certain 
of losing the old one. We are, in fact, 
exactly in the position of the dog in 
the fable, who, not satisfied with the 
piece of meat in his mouth, must needs 
snap at its reflection in the water. 
Grant that our continental neighbours 
have, in many instances, nothing to 
send us but corn — grant, that if we 
would take that corn they would, pro- 
bably, to some extent, take our manu- 
factures —still, is not the same thing 
equally true of our own agriculturists ? 
They, too, have nothing but farm- 
produce to give; they too, while they 
supply your towns with food, take 
back in exchange the produce of your 
looms. The question is, Can you re- 
tain both these customers? If you 
resolve in future to buy your wheat 
abroad, instead of at home, and thus 
gain an extension of trade with the 
continent, can you at the same time 
continue to buy it at home, and thus 
preserve your home-customer? 

Then, as to the question of cheapness. 
This point, if calmly considered, ought 
to shew the folly of the whole plan. 
Say that you will import, next year, 
corn to the amount of 8,000,000/., and 
that this corn, if bought of English 
farmers, would have cost 10,000,000/. 
You fancy that you thus effect a saving 
of 2,000,000/. But look for an instant 
at the actual working of the scheme. 
You cease, in the first place, to pay to 
your own farmers 10,000,000/. which 
you have heretofore paid them; clearly, 
then, they will have these ten millions 
less to spend on your manufactured 
goods. Bread they must still have, but 
they must contrive to patch up their 
old clothes. Your manufacturers have 
therefore to calculate upon a diminished 
demand for their goods to the extent of 
10,000,000/. And what is to compen- 
sate them for this, but that which they 
were taught to look upon as an en- 
tirely new and additional trade, namely, 
the8,000,000/. demanded from abroad, 
in exchange for the foreign corn im- 
ported. This, then, is the nature of 
the whole transaction: they were pro- 
mised a new trade of 8,000,000/., 
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instead of which they find, that all that 
has been done, has been, to gain a trade 
of eight millions by sacrificing one of 
ten! 

So much for this part of the question. 
One would think that it hardly required 
both a man’s eyes to see that a rich 
customer was better than a poor one, 
and that to ruin the heretofore well- 
clothed agriculturists of England, in 
order to cultivate a trade with the 
half-naked serfs of Poland, was a sort 
of conduct scarcely reconcilable with 
the possession of reasoning faculties. 

But let us, in conclusion, come still 
closer to the question. None of these 
partial views can describe the mo- 
mentous interests connected with this 
question. It is not a few shillings, 
more or less, in the price of wheat; it 
is not a few millions, more or less, in 
the aggregate of trade; it is nothing 
less than destruction and starvation to 
three-fourths of the people of these 
islands. 

Too contracted a view is often taken. 
It is said that the ability of the con- 
tinent to supply us with corn is very 
limited. This is doubtless true; but 
open your ports, and how long will it 
continue so? It is said that prices 
would immediately rise, throughout the 
world, to nearly the present average of 
Mark Lane. This also is doubtless 
true; but open your ports, and how 
long would it continue so? 

The fact is, that when you declare 
the trade in corn to be free, and the 
competition in corn-growing to be 
open, you do at once sentence your 
own agriculturists to be degraded 
to the lowest level of the continental 
serf. Ifin Poland the lands are tilled 
by the slaves of the lord, sustained at 
a cost of 12d. per week per head, then 
let the competition be free, and to the 
same level must things descend in 
England. In the silk-trade this has 
already been exemplified. Protected, 
the English workman earned from 
18s. to 36s. per week — exposed to an 
open competition, he now earns scarcely 
a shilling a dey. Why is this? Simply 
because the Lyons workman toils for 
tenpence! Just so, in an open market, 
must all things find their level. 

But there is yet to be added, that 
even when wages and profits are cut 
down to a starvation level, there will 
still remain the difference between the 
rich soils of the Ukraine and of Ame- 
rica, and the comparatively poor ones 
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of many parts of England. Vast tracts 
of land, now covered with the fruits of 
the earth, would fall back into their 
original barrenness. This is contem- 
plated and intended by Mr. Booth; 
he expressly adverts to it in the fol- 
lowing passage : 


*« Jn many agricultural counties, large 
tracts of inferior land, it is urged, would 
be thrown out of tillage, and the farm- 
labourers, already in miserable circum. 
stances, would be rednced to absolute 
and irremediable pauperism. It must 
unreservedly be admitted, that an exten- 
sive change, even from a bad system to 
a good one, though effected with caution, 
must occasion temporary distress. But 
must we, therefore, uphold a bad system 
for ever?” ‘If three-fourths of the 
population are to be benefited by the 
adoption of a new line of policy, it will 
be fitting, that out of that benefit they 
should contribute to avert, or greatly to 
mitigate, the hardship which must befall 
the remaining fourth of the community.” 


Very considerate, doubtless, all this ; 
and yet it seems a pity that Mr. Booth 
did not make himself better acquainted 
with the proportions of the two classes. 
Mr. Hume’s friend, Mr. Marshall, 
would have inverted his whole state- 
ment, as we have already seen. The 
sentence would then have run thus: 
“ If one-fourth of the population are 
to be benefited, it will be fitting that 
they should contribute, out of that 
advantage, to mitigate the hardship 
which must befall the other three- 
fourths.” In this view, however, the 
doubt would certainly have occurred, 
why it should be thought prudent to 
bring hardship upon three-fourths, for. 
the advantage of one-fourth; and it 
might also have been asked, whether 
their contribution in relief of the three- 
fourths might not be of necessity more 
than would counterbalance the utmost 
supposed advantage they might gain. 

In fact, such would be the inevitable 
result. We should see, in less than 
three years, a vast extent of land suf- 
fered to fall out of cultivation—we 
should see the portions still retained 
in tillage scarcely yielding the scan- 
tiest subsistence to the wretches who 
continued to cultivate it—we should 
see the pauperism of the agriculturists 
advancing with mighty strides, and 
perplexing the manufacturing districts 
with its overflow —we should see, 
with the destruction of the agricul- 
turists, the destruction of the home 
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market —we should see our circulating 
medium daily contracting, from the 
constant drafts upon it, for coin trans- 
mitted to the continent in payment for 
grain. And, in the only hope held 
out to us on the other side, namely, 
an increase in the foreign demand for 
goods, we should find an altogether 
insufficient and disproportionate re- 
compense for all these mighty losses. 
In fine, we should have growing 
upon us, in a vastly accelerated degree, 
all those evils which Mr. Booth in his 
dreams ascribes to the present system, 
—namely, “the absolute privation, 
the stern negation of life and enjoy- 
ment to millions; the denial of com- 
fort and happiness to tens ofthousands ; 
and that leaden barrier against all im- 
provement,— that hopeless, endless, 
nremediable poverty, which the curse 
of an unemployed population throws 
before its victims.” What an absurd, 
what a mischievous scheme, then, 
is this favourite fancy of the econo- 
mists—a free-trade in corn! Founded 
in ignorance of the real facts, it is car- 
ried on in recklessness of the ine- 
vitable consequences. <A certain de- 
gree of suffering they contemplate and 
calculate upon, as recessarily follow- 
ing upon the adoption of their plans. 
But they altogether forget to ascertain 
the extent of the suffering, or the 
means of mitigation which will re- 
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main. They would injure eighteen 
millions in order to benefit sir. The 
six millions thus benefited are then to 
assist to mitigate the sufferings of the 
eighteen. Will not the burden be too 
great for them? It is admitted that a 
certain proportion of the agriculturists 
will be thrown out of employment and 
out of bread. What proportion? A 
rational estimate would not be less 
than a third part. But say only a 
ninth : will the six millions of manu- 
facturers take upon themselves the 
support of these two millions of unem- 
ployed agricultural labourers? Would 
not the burden sink them to the earth ? 

The whole theory is filled with the 
wildest and the most reckless of all 
possible propositions. Once reduced 
to practice, it would certainly lead 
us, by the shortest possible road, to 
a bloody revolution, or we might ra- 
ther say, to a servile war. But it 
will hardly be attempted to be re- 
duced to practice, even by the Poulett 
Thomsons of the present day. Our 
legislators, Whigs or Tories, have, in a 
great preponderance of cases, a consi- 
derable interest in the question. Their 
fortunes are bound up with the fate of 
the agriculturists. We have, therefore, 
some security against this species of 
madness, at least; and we apprehend 
little danger of any extensive change 
in our present protective system. 


HODGES’ NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO PORTUGAL. * 


Suapes of the immortal heroes of our 
exploits on Gallic, Spanish, and Belgic 
ground, was there ever such an expedi- 
tion as this of the Brazilian Don to the 
banks of the Douro? Oh for a suffi- 
cient vent for our lungs, that we may 
not die of laughter! Here are ample 
exploits, the heroes of which are a 
braggadocio emperor—low, lickspit- 
tling, cowardly, and brutally ignorant 
courtiers ——a wise general without 
power—a wise minister discarded, 
because he is wiser than his fellows — 
leaders without an army—a treasury 
without money —-a fleet without ships 
—soldiers in the shining buff of 
breechless nudity—-the refuse of a 


common jail delivery in England— 
rascals, rapscallions, runaways, rogues, 
ruffians innumerable. The gallant 
Colonel who has written the pleasant 
volumes before us, calls Don Miguel 
“the modern Nero.” What, in the 
name of supreme goodness, is Pedro ? 
Why the Colonel himself describes him 
as an idiot, who is surrounded by fawn- 
ing flatterers, and who believes that in 
his single puny person he combines 
whatever is loftiest and most heroical, 
whatever is most shrewd and astute 
and profound in the human composi- 
tion; and yet what a poor portraiture 
of human frailty and folly do the pages 
of the gallant Colonel exhibit! We do 


* Narrative of the Expedition te Portugal in 1832, under the Orders of His 


Imperial Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 
Colonel in the Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen of Portugal. 
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not wish to enter into any minute 
questions as to the character of the 
rival brothers. It has been said by 
the Constitutionalists that Miguel is 
perjured —-though that fact is to be 
proved; but it may with truth be 
urged by the Absolutists’ that Pedro is 
perjured, inasmuch as in October 1821 
he voluntarily pledged himself on oath 
to the King of Portugal, his father, 
written too in his own blood, that 
rather than allow himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor by the rebellious re- 
publicans of Brazil, he would be hacked 
to pieces with his faithful Portuguese, 
and that he would be true to the king, 
to his native country, and to the con- 
stitution. Within seven small months 
after this wilful act on his part, he 
unblushingly assumed the dignity and 
title of constitutional Emperor of Brazil. 
Now with regard to Miguel, be it ob- 
served, that when he engaged on oath 
at Vienna to act as regent for his niece, 
he expressly and explicitly reserved all 
and every his personal rights, whatso- 
ever they might be. This has never 
been denied by the friends of the 
Pedroite charter. Next, Miguel became 
both de jure and de facto king. John, 
the father, died in March 1826, while 
his second son was kept under watch 
and ward by the wily Metternich at 
the Austrian capital, where he had 
been snugly caged for nearly two years. 
When he went to Vienna, he was 
young, ignorant, and inexperienced ; 

but still he had sense enough, on swear- 
ing to govern with fidelity as regent, to 
reserve intact every right appertaining 
to his own person. John, on returning 
from Brazil, after the general peace, to 
Portugal, had left there his eldest son 
as regent. Brazil rebelled, and wanted 
a mushroom emperor for itself. Pedro, 
after having sworn to be true to his 
father and his native country, not only 
acceded to the wishes of the riotous 
Brazilians, but donned the pomp of 
the imperial mantle. By this act he 
cut himself off from his succession in 
the mother-country. His daughter 
Maria was then his heir—for no son 
had been yet born. According to the 
spirit of the enactment of Lamego, he 
had ceased to be a Portuguese. By 
his own act, moreover, he had more 
thoroughly dissevered himself from 
Portugal, for he had placed himself at 
the head of the Brazilians, who were 
in avowed rebellion against the king 
his father. It has been said, that al- 
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though Pedro could do away with his 
own right of inheritance, he was in- 
competent to do so as regards his 
daughter. But the laws of a country 
are more potent than the will of an 
individual, and claim observance from 
prince as well as peasant. By the con- 
stitutional compact of 1640, at the pe- 
riod of the re-establishment of the power 
of the Braganzas under Joam IV., the 
king, in general assembly with the three 
estates, made a solemn declaration as 
to the settlement, to the effect that no 
foreign prince, or the children of any 
foreign prince, should succeed to the 
kingdom, however close their affinity 
to the king last in possession; and 
that if any King of Portugal succeeded 
to a larger ki ingdom, he should never- 
theless reside in the mother-country ; 
and if he had two male children, the 
eldest should succeed to the foreign 
dominions, and the younger to the 
native country ; and that if there should 
be only one son, Portugal should go to 
that son’s children in the order above- 
mentioned ; and if there be but daugh- 
ters, then the eldest daughter should 
succeed to Portugal, on condition of 
her marrying a native Portuguese, to 
be chosen by an assemblage of the 
estates; and that if such daughter 
should marry other than one so select- 
ed, she should forfeit all claim and 
title to the crown ; and that the people 
should elect a native born Portuguese 
for their king. 

No law can be more clearly laid 
down, and no provisions of a law could 
have been more easily followed. The 
Brazils separated themselves from Por- 
tugal during the old king’s lifetime, and 
Pedro became de facto emperor. The 
charter of 1640, however severe were 
its ordinances on Maria, nevertheless 
ceased, in consequence of the father’s 
act, to recognise any claim on her part 
on the mother-country. John had ac- 
tually borne the title of emperor, which 
was subs quently assumed by his el- 
dest son; and thus Miguel, according 
to the limitations of the charter of 
1640, became, on the king’s decease, 
de jure sovereign of Portugal. That he 
is de f the whole 
population hailed him enthusiastically 
as monarch. That he is weak in intel- 
lect, and subject to caprice of temper, 
is yet to be proved, except on common 
report ; besides, that is the business of 
his subjects ; and were he the greatest 
natural-born idiot that ever lived, we 
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have yet to learn that the people deserve 
a better sovereign than the one they 
have got. That he is “a modern 
Nero,” and an incarnate monster, is 
answered by the plain and simple fact, 
that, notwithstanding all his brutality 
and Neroism, Pedro is waging war up- 
on him because he could not force him 
to become the husband of his daughter. 

But what all this while is Pedro ? 
He certainly is perjured; acts of ex- 
treme cruelty have been brought pretty 
closely home to him; he wants brains 
in a very pre-eminent degree ; and if 
he thinks his brother a monster, what 
a nice person he is to wish to marry 
his child to such a wretch! An old 
French proverb says,— 

«YU noble prince, un gentil roy, 

N’a jamais ne pile ne croix.” 


Which, being interpreted into the ver- 
nacular, signifies,;— 

A gallant monarch never rich is, 

Nor cross nor pile has in his breeches. 


This small accident may happen 
among the best-regulated monarchs ; 
it did so among the six strangers with 
whom Candide and Martin supped at 
the inn in Venice, as the fact is very 
pleasantly described by Voltaire. The 
illustrious Pedro, according to the 
testimony of Colonel Hodges, passim, 
was in no better plight than Achmet 
III. and the rest of the convivial party ; 
or, to speak more correctly, he was not 
in half so good a plight; for the six 
royal beggars in Candide enjoy them- 
selves at the carnival, whereas the Don 
of Brazil is pleased to exhibit his weak- 
nesses, foibles, bad temper, outrageous 
pride, and broken pledges, in the face 
of all the monarchs of Europe; and 
his condition in Oporto has been any 
thing but a carnival to him or his 
followers. We wonder how in the 
world the gallant Colonel could have 
stomached all the contumelious be- 
haviour heaped by the Don on the 
British auxiliaries ; or how Admiral 
Sartorius brooked the manifold in- 
dignities he met with from the same 
quarter. To his foreign auxiliaries 
Pedro owes every thing ; they have 
been conspicuous in every engage- 
ment, from the superior drilling of the 
Officers ; and N ‘apie r has done more for 
the Duke than all his worthless troop 
of ministers and flatterers. That the 
government of our own country should 


have allowed the open levies of men 
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and the shipment of stores, is astonish- 
ing, and redounds to their disgrace. 
The conservators of the law allowed 
that law to be hourly and manifestly 
infringed. The movements of the nu- 
merous agents and Pedroite crimps 
were mentioned in the daily papers ; 
steam-boats and vessels were publicly 
bought, in contravention of our pre- 
tended neutrality, and in violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill. The 
journals told us of the assemblage of 
troops at Falmouth, at Gravesend, at 
Portsmouth, and elsewhere; and yet 
his majesty’s precious ministers, who 
have proudly avowed that they obtain 
all their intelligence from that very 
source, were pleased to shut their eyes 
to the glaring circumstance, as if to add 
another proof to the truth of the old 
adage, that ‘ there are none so blind as 
those that will not see.”’ 

But, gracious stars! what a set of 
ragamuffins were these same fresh- 
enlisted soldiers, whom the Pedroite 
crimps got on ship-board by dint of 
false promises ! Their condition and 
conduct are well set forth by the gal- 
lant Colonel. 


‘ The Miguelite agents had been for 
some days and nights previously on the 
look-out, with constables and warrants 
to arrest the officers, at Wapping, Dept- 
ford, and other places near the river. 
Driven to stratagem myself by the ma. 
chinations of the other side, as well as 
by the peculiarity of the case, I had 
ascertained these movements from a cer- 
tain spy of twofold activity, whose honesty 
had accommodated itself to the predica- 
ment of being retained by both parties, 
and who proved himself towards ours a 
faithful informer to the very last. Through 
him I was enabled to direct the attention 
of our opponents away from our move- 
ments; and thus was the embarkation 
effected on board the lighters with fa- 
cility, and comparatively little observa. 
tion: although, whilst on their w ay 
thither, the number of women and boys 
who accompanied the several parties 
through the streets, had so increased 
their ranks, and caused so much noise, 
that it was apprehended the police would 
have interfered. Fortunately, some of 
the old soldiers, who were not ignorant 
of the purpose of the Expedition, were 
successful in maintaining order, and even 
tolerable save when some quaint 
or evasive answer wa ) quires 
of ‘Where are you all going?’ as, for 
instance, ‘ Hopping to Kent!’ or else, in 
a tone of indifference, ‘We don’t know 
nor care. Some of these ‘ brevities and 
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levities’ of question and answer would 
raise a laugh among the poor fellows 
themselves, sufficient to attract the ob- 
servation, in a few instances, of the 
casual passers-by. Little did the former 
think, in those careless moments, of what 
they would have subsequently to contend 
with! Nay, it is very certain, many 
persons connected with the naval and 
military part of the Expedition, who pos- 
sessed superior means of intelligence to 
those enjoyed by these humble indivi- 
duals, were themselves materially led 
astray, and never anticipated any ‘thing 
like the degree of opposition which was 
afterwards experienced, 

‘There was no small difficulty in- 
curred in inducing the female portion of 
the cortége to detach themselves trom their 
main body, the men, and to desist from 
their attempts at coembarkation on board 
the lighters. As the conduct of these 
ladies was excessively violent, I must 
do them the justice to say, in excuse for 
it, that they were the irregular mates of 
the least regular amongst our most mis- 
cellaneous men. They had no pretensions 
to the real matronly character: indeed, 
to be plain, they belonged to the very 
lowest order of female excellence, and 
were derived from the most obscure pur- 
lieus ofthe city. As to those ofthe men 
who were in their particular interest, it 
was wished that every one of the barges 
should be the lighter ‘for them ; but un- 
luckily there was no excluding them 
from embarkation at that moment. They 
had, no doubt, their good reasons (not at 
all connected with fears of incarceration ) 
for wishing to add themselves to our 
list !” 

Bold-hearted Allen, of Rye, as ex- 
pert a hand as ever crossed channel 
for moonshine, and as resolute an elec- 
tioneerer as ever shook his fist at the 
head of a hostile returning-officer, 
assisted the adventurers down the river, 
and safely lodged them on board the 
transports ; but when there, a pretty 
scene took place. 


“ Shortly after the appearance of the 
officers, discontent began to manifest it- 
self among some of the men, when or- 
dered upon deck for the purpose of se- 
parating those who had not been engaged, 
and who had on the previous evening 
forced themselves on board. These were 
persons whose very appearance con- 
demned them in the most unqualified 
manner, with the exception of a few who 
claimed some indulgence on the score of 
being lame and blind! A scene of out- 
rage and confusion now took place, such 
as is hardly to be described : the autho- 
rity of the officers was disavow ed in the 
most uuceremonious 


terms, and they were 
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even, in some instances, struck and 
knocked down by these daring ruffians. 
In the midst of this trying affair, the 
zeal and decision of all the ‘offic ers, and 
particularly of Captains Shaw and Staun- 
ton, were conspicuous; but with all that, 
had it not been for the steadiness and 
determined conduct of some of the men 
themselves, fatal consequences might 
have arisen. After much contention, 
forty-three of the most troublesome fel- 
lows were got rid of; whereupon the 
master of the vessel received his: orders 
from me, through his owner, to proceed 
direct to Belle Isle, if the wind should 
permit, or otherwise to Flushing, in 
order at once to get out ofall English 
waters.” 


At Flushing, 
re-enacted. 


the above scene was 


‘«* Here discontent again shewed itself, 
and a few of the most disorderly amongst 
the men addressed a petition to the Dutch 
admiral, claiming his protection, that they 
might be allowed to return to England. 
For this step there was no occasion, since 
Major Williams, in accordance with his 
instructions, was willing to afford to such 
as were dissatisfied every facility for 
landing at Flushing.” 


On his arrival in Terceira, and hav- 
ing had an interview with Villa Flor, 
the governor, the Colonel inquires after 
the British battalion. 


‘* From the few remarks, guarded and 
temperate as they were, which dropped 
from the count on that subject, I could 
infer but too distinctly that all was not 
right. I therefore lost no time in pro- 
ceeding, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp of the count’s, to the convent 
where they were quartered. On the 
way I met with one of my own officers, 
who prepared me in some degree for the 
scene of disorder and mutiny which I 
was to witness. 

“« At the place itself I found no fewer 
than ten of the refractory men bound, 
hands and feet, with cords. Others were 
in that state of drunkenness that had led 
them to strike and knock down their 
officers but a few moments before. Nor 
was this the worst of the spectacle that 
met my view, for, in a oa shed cell 
close by the guard- -room, lay the corpse 
of a poor fellow named William Davis, 
who had been assassinated early that 
morning, and was found in a pussage 
near the convent-garden wall. The body 
of this wretched man presented one of 
the most shocking sights I ever wit- 
nessed. He was cut and mangled in 
almost all parts of his person. The 
wounds were from a knife, and their 
number marked the desperate struggles 
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he must have made. Besides this, his 
skull was beaten in by bludgeons, one of 
which, covered with blood, had been 
found close by him. 

‘Seeing in what extremity matters 
stood, I ordered a court-martial to as- 
semble, and eight of the most prominent 
offenders (some of them old soldiers) to 
be tried. They were individually sen- 
tenced to receive 300 lashes. It was 
the general opinion that I should not be 
able to carry this sentence into effect, 
and the more so, as fifty stand of arms 
had been somewhat imprudently issued 
to these men on their landing ; but the 
urgency of the case determined me to 
try at least whether penal discipline 
could not be enforced. 

‘* | ordered the whole 400 to fall in, 
and was obeyed. 1 then marched them 
past the body of their murdered comrade, 
remarking that his unhappy fate was 
brought on by that degrading practice 
of intoxication, which, I was sorry to say, 
was more common among British subjects 
than among those of any other nution. 
The frightful spectacle seemed to work 
some effect, more particularly on the 
younger men. 

‘* When all due preparations had been 
made for punishment, and the irregular 
body of men who were to witness it had 
been formed into something like military 
array within the garden of the convent 
where we were quartered, I read the 
mutiny act, and, after also reading the 
proceedings of the court-martial, ordered 
the oldest of the prisoners to be tied up 
and punished, which was done accord- 
ingly. The man I had selected for this 
example was not only, as I had learned, 
one of the prime movers in the recent 
disturbances, but had been always fore- 
most on ship-board in the excitement of 
discontent among the men.” 


The candour of the Colonel, which 
we cannot help asserting is conspicuous 
throughout his volumes, leads him to 
the following confession : ‘ Our batta- 
lion was made up, in a certain degree, 
of the most motley and heterogeneous 
elements. Strolling players, ballad- 
singers, chimney-sweepers, _ prize- 
fighters, the wig-dresser of his late 
majesty, attorneys’ clerks, medical 
students, painters, engravers, printers, 
poets,—all variously animated with 
a love of fame and liberty, or the fear of 
want,— were to be found amongst our 
ranks.” Of the officers he says, “ It 
would be difficult to conceive the ob- 
stacles I had to contend with in the 
formation of the corps, of which I have 
above given an imperfect idea as to its 
elements ; and not only with regard to 


the men, but the officers also. In 
many of the latter a petty spirit of 
jealousy, intrigue, and ambition, early 
manifested itself.” 

We wonder how the officers of the 
English battalion, who had actually 
received a military education, and must 
have possessed the generous spirit com- 
mon among soldiers, put up with the 
studied neglect manifested towards 
themselves and the corps to which they 
were attached. Bad and depraved by 
original habits as were the principal part 
of the soldiers, it nevertheless became 
Pedro, since he had accepted their 
services, to feed and clothe them. How 
stands the fact ? 


**Onthe 9th March a schooner ar- 

rived from England laden with the long- 
expected clothing, arms, and appoint- 
ments for the British battalion. I in- 
stautly despatched an intelligent officer, 
Captain Hill, with the quarter-master, to 
Angra to receive them, and arrange for 
their immediate transfer to Villa de 
Praya. But what was my astonishment 
to receive from him a letter a few days 
after, stating that the Government refused 
to deliver them up, except on payment of 
a duty of 15 per cent! I imagined that 
some strange misconception existed on 
the subject in Capt. Hill’s mind, and ac- 
cordingly sent a Portuguese officer at- 
tached to my corps to act as his inter- 
preter, and to aid him in his negotiations 
with the government, as my own presence 
with the regiment was indispensable. 
But in the mean time, having received 
another letter from the captain, confirm- 
‘ing his first statement, I addressed letters 
both to the minister at war and the Mar- 
quis of Palmella on the subject, in which 
1 represented to their Excellencies, that 
as I considered this demand of duty to be 
only a matter of form, I had requested a 
British merchant of Angra to hecome 
security, who had obligingly assented, 
and I strongly impressed upon them the 
importance of having the stores immedi- 
ately liberated for the use of the men. 

“*T must here remark, that the Govern- 
ment were perfectly well aware of the 
miserable condition of the battalion, and 
of the discontent that was beginning to 
affect the minds of the men in conse. 
quence ; and indeed not without strong 
reasons, ‘There were many bare-backed, 
most bare-headed, and nearly all bare- 
footed. It is, however, noless true, that 
their provisions were good and abundant, 
and that their arrears of pay had been 
settled up to the time of the departure of 
the Vice-Admiral for Madeira. But the 
lamentable aspect they presented, as far 
as regarded the outward man, strongly 
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excited the indignation of the officers and 
the sympathy of the marines, of whom 
the greater part were landed from the 
ships, and who, by the by, being mostly 
old soldiers, and well c lothed, armed, and 
equipped, enabled me to proceed more 
rapidly and successfully in the training 
and discipline. 

The General commanding-in-chief 
teal his efforts to mine, to procure the 
release of the stores ; but all was resisted, 
on the absurd pretext, that as the British 
was an auxiliary force, paid by the Com- 
mission in London, all articles on their 
account were liable to the duty, which 
would be enforced accordingly. Such 
was the substance of the replies made 
verbally to Captain Hill’sdemand. They 
were too palpably vexatious to have been 
committed to writing. The Marquis of 
Palmella used his best endeavours, as | 
have just grounds to believe, to overcome 
official obstinacy and prejudice, but 
without effect: and the statement of his 
Excellency, together with that of the 
Minister of War and Marine, will leave 
the conduct of M. Freire difficult to be 
accounted for upon any principle of rea- 
son or patriotism. I was at last obliged 
to go in person to Angra, and there 
respectfully to impress upon the mind 
of the emperor, as well as that of M. 
Freire, that the British battalion, while 
in his majesty’s service, had every title 
to be considered in the same light as 
native troops, and to have their wants 
equally attended to. At length, after a 
painful correspondence of four weeks on 
my part, with only one letter received in 
return, the stores were released. 

‘ This was the first act of opposition, 
of a greatly injurious nature, | had ex- 
perienced ; and yet it evinced so mean a 
spirit of annoyance, that it was hardly 
possible to feel more than a thorough 
contempt for those with whom it origi- 
nated. An endeavour was made to throw 
the odium of the transaction on Senhor 
Mouzinho de Silveira, minister of finance ; 
but I fearlessly assert, the charge does 
not apply to him. 1 am aware that some 
clerks in his office aided thé scheme ; but 
there does not exist a doubt in my mind 
that it had its source in the office of the 
minister of war and marine. This was 
but a prelude to what the auxiliary force, 
both naval and military, had to expect 
at the hands of M. Freire; and I shall 
hereafter have occasion to prove, that the 
administration of this most inefficient mi- 
nister was directly calculated to pre vent 
the success of that cause, in the direction 
of which he was most inauspiciously 
called to take a prominent part. His 
hatred and jealousy of us was increased 
by his suspicion that the Marquis of 
Palmella was fi wwourably disposed towards 
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us. These feelings surmounted his re- 
gard to the public good, and led him to 
oppose and thwart us, and myself per- 
sonally, upon every occasion, till the last 
hour | remained in the service ; although 
I can truly aver, that I left untried no 
reasonable means to conciliate not only 
the minister himself, but also his coun- 
sellor and adviser, Candido Xavier. 

‘* With regard to his impe rial majesty, 
I was ever scrupulously anxious to testify 
my respect to his person, and ever re ady 
to sacrifice self in ‘ander to devote all my 
energies, however humble, for the benefit 
of the service, so as to feel myself en- 
titled to the expression of his good-will 
and approbation. But I regret to say, 
that on no occasion has his majesty con- 
descended to manifest towards me any of 
those ordinary attentions of which he has 
at times been even lavish to men of in- 
ferior rank ; and yet I feel a confidence, 
from the soundness of his heart, [bah !] 
that he will acknowledge the zeal with 
which IL was animated, while he admits 
the success that attended some of the 
efforts 1 made in support of the cause in 
which he himself is so deeply interested. 
But those who are ignorant of the Por. 
tuguese character can form but little idea 
of the trials, difficulties, and dangers, 
that foreign officers subject themselves 
to who enter their service. I was not 
altogether a stranger to the people ; but 
| had flattered myself, that from the | e 
culiar objects the Constitutionalists bid 
in view, and the powerful obstacles exist- 
ing in the way of their attainment, they 
would have been induced to suppress the 
exercise of their jealous and hostile feel- 
ings, at least till the establishment of 
Donna Maria on the throne of her an- 
cestors. That once accomplished, I know 
it to have been the intention of the ad- 
miral, as it was my own, to return to our 
country, if not with the persuasion that 
we should leave behind us some grateful 
recollections entertained for our devotion 
to their cause, at least with the proud 
consciousness that that cause, to which 
we had dedicated ourselves, was the sub- 
version of a grinding tyranny, and the 
establishment of freedom upon a rational 
and secure basis ; and that, while er igaged 
in the prosecution of that object, we had 
done our best to uphold the honour and 
bestinterestsofthe british character. And 
while I feel confident that the same spirit 
animated the hearts of the whole band of 
foreign auxiliaries, both French and Eng- 
lish, engaged in the cause, I fearlessly 
anticipate that ample justice will be 
rendered to our eflorts by whatever able 
writer may eventually undertake to trace, 
at some future time, the progress of these 
events, and the consequences that will 
infallibly result from them.”’ 
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The officers, to say nothing of the 
men, were kept on such short commons, 
that they were obliged to do the best 
they could as sportsmen; and as the 
island abounded in quails, rabbits, 
and wild rock-pigeons, they managed 
occasionally, by dint of expending 
much gunpowder, to bless their sto- 
machs with a dinner. But while the 
officers were keeping an unwilling lent, 
the soldiers were busy in doing their 
best to be always beastly drunk. 

“Tt is painful to recur to the mis- 
chiefs produced amongst our men by the 
pernicious habit of drinking. Its in- 
fluence on the health of some of them 
was now strongly manifested ; but, 
through the efforts and skill of Surgeon 
Souper, the effects were palliated, so 
that our actual loss by deaths, during 
our stay at Terceira, was limited to the 
number of six. A variety of means were 
ineffectually tried to put a stop to the 
gross scenes of drunkenness exhibited 
among the corps. The infatuation of the 
soldiers on this score was almost incre- 
dible; they got into a habit of selling 
their shirts and boots, when money failed, 
for a few vintas, with which to procure 
liquor. Proceeding in this course, after 
making away with their own necessaries, 
some of them would go so far as to steal 
those of their comrades. 

‘* Finding that these unauthorised sales 
and transfers of property were too gene- 
ral to be stopped by any punishme nt 
used towards the soldiers, I was com- 
pelled to resort to a change of remedy. 
Accordingly, they were permitted for a 
time to go on without further let or hin- 
derance, until a large proportion of the 
male inhabitants of the town of Praya 
were to be seen undisguisedly and most 
contentedly wearing the soldiers’ shirts. 
On a day fixed upon, at the time of after- 
noon parade (about four o’clock), when 
the fishermen. had returned from their 
labours, and most of the inhabitants were 
collected within the town, I sent for the 
juiz de fora, or mayor, and acquainted 
him with my intention, occasioned by 
the extremity of the grievance so long 
subsisting. It was to have the town 
surrounded by chains of sentinels, and to 
make a caption of every living soul on 
whom one of the shirts should be found, 
and to strip him. 

‘ Arrangements were speedily made 
for this coup d'état; and officers were 
detached, with steady non-commissioned 


officers and men, upon the business of 


apprehending the delinquents. In a 
short time the convent-yard presented 
one of the most singular and ludicrous 
scenes imaginable. “Some thirty of the 


unfairly shirted were brought in, and 
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fairly stripped : their impatience of ges- 
ture and contortions of visage, w ‘hile 
being thus in some sort transformed into 
a company of the Buffs, were almost too 
much for the gravity of presiding autho- 
rity itself. A search made likewise 
through the several suspected houses in 
the town was marvellously productive ; 
it brought to light a very considerable 
number of shirts, trousers, and pairs of 
boots, unto the military appertaining. 

“« The parties on whom these discove- 
ries were made were sent to prison in 
terrorem —as many of them, that is to 
say, as the limits of the town- -gaol could 
reasonably accommodate ; and as for the 
rest, they were safely lodged in the 
guard-room. An altered scene now pre- 
sented itself—the pathetic succeeding to 
the comic. The weeping and wailing of 
female intercessors were very difficult to 
be resisted. Wives, mothers, and child- 
ren, in one tragic chorus, formed a band 
of all but invincibles ; but, by straining 
my stoicism to the utmost, I was en nabled 
to hold out against them, and to act upon 
my conviction of the necessity of making 
such an example. After three days’ du- 
rance, I had the misdoers liberated, with 
a sharp admonition from the juiz de fora. 
This severity had for a time considerable 
effect.” 













































































































































































A little further on the Colonel says, 
en passant, of the French, who had ar- 
rived off Angra: “ They sung in chorus 
the Marseilloise and the Parisienne. 
But all this good humour suddenly 
changed, when they were informed 
they were not to disembark. They 
grew outrageous and mutinous: and 
the emperor was glad to get on shore 
as quickly as possible. He declared 
that, bad as were the English, he pre- 
ferred them to those unruly French- 
men; and that he much feared they 
would be of little use as soldiers. It 
must be admitted that the conduct of 
the French (like that of their British 
brethren in arms) was riotous and dis- 
orderly, and [that] they were equally 
addicted to wine and strong liquors.” 

And now we come to the subject 
of the convents; but we have looked 
in vain for some of those liquorish 
and pleasant stories which we under- 
stand the gallant Colonel recounts to 
his very intimate friends. Why has he 
not given the adventure of the Juiz da 
Fora with the old nun at the Grille? 
where is the description of the encoun- 
ter between the long-bearded major 
and the nun in the garden? We search 
in vain for these amusing achievements. 
What he has given, however, we will- 
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ingly extract for the gratification of our 
readers. 


‘It may seem paradoxical to state, 
that since the abolition of one of the 
convents, and of the single monastery 
that existed at Praya, the town has lost 
much of its gaiety. Such is, however, 
the fact. The resources of the inha- 
bitants have likewise, as may naturally 
be imagined, suffered for a while from 
the change; while the poorer classes 
have been greatly inconvenienced ; for 
it must be admitted that these, under the 
system prevailing, derived their chief 
means of support from the secluded in- 
mates of the nunneries and monasteries. 

** The convent at Praya, called that of 
Nossa Senhora de Luz, was a source of no 
small amusement to the officers, from the 
highly accommodating spirit of its in- 
mates. Invitations from the latter were 
frequent ; and I am almost ashamed to 
acknowledge, little backwardness was 
shewn to accept them. Whatever were 
the regulations of the interior, certainly 
no severities of restraint were imposed. 
The pious nuns, provided with keys, 
opened doors and removed bars without 
interruption or notice from superior au- 
thority, and admitted their lovers accord- 
ing to their appointments. Nay, they 
would even leave the convent walls, 
from which they would absent themselves 
the greater part of the night, taking care, 
however, to return before daylight the 
following morning, to avoid all unneces- 
sary scandal. The kindly dispositions 
of these ladies towards our officers ren- 
dered altogether unnecessary, on their 
part, an act which was said to have been 
achieved, just before our arrival, by a 
party of the Volunteers of Donna Maria II. 
These gentlemen, to the amount of forty, 
scaled the walls of the convent, and 
having secured a lodgment in the pene- 
tralia of the place, retained possession 
the whole ofthe night. Politics, however, 
produced strange dissensions amongst the 
fair devotees, and, by consequence, no 
small inconvenience to the more amorous 
of our party ; for whenever the Carcundo 
party had the charge of the gates, the 
Malthados, or Constitutionalists, were 
never able to get either in or out. The 
immoral habits of these women was a 
matter of general notoriety ; and an Irish 
physician, who had for some time been 
medical attendant at the convent, in- 
formed me that it was no unusual part 
of his duty to officiate as accoucheur ; 
and that at that very time several illegi- 
timate children of the nuns were within 
the walls of the convent. It is a curious 
fact, that one of these children is quite 
black, although its reputed mother is 
altogether fair, and one of the prettiest 
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nuns of the party. There is said to be 
no difficulty in procuring keys for an 
of the nunneries of Terceira (or, indeed, 
of any of these islands). It is necessary 
only to obtain an order from one of the 
frail sisterhood to a certain locksmith at 
Angra, who, for the sum of twelve mil- 
reas—about 3l. sterling —furnishes the 
keys. This man, I have been told, has 
never been known to break faith with 
the nuns, by giving keys without the 
requisite orders. 

‘It is hardly necessary to say that 
education, whether intellectual or moral, 
has been scantily, or almost not at all, 
introduced within these abodes of vice 
and infamy. The manufacture of arti- 
ficial flowers, made with feathers, and 
of great beauty, far surpassing those of 
France or England, is amongst their 
modes of occupation, as is likewise 
embroidery on muslin, fine linen, and 
silk. Nor must their sweetmeats and 
preserves be forgotten, which are much 
esteemed in England. Music is some- 
times cultivated amongst them; and a 
few of the nuns at the other convent, 
at Angra, possess splendid voices, and 
evince taste and science in their singing. 
I have also heard overtures of Rossini 
and other composers admirably executed 
by them on the organ. 

“The lady-abbess one day made a 
request to me to allow the band to play 
in the parlour of the convent, to which I 
readily acceded. Many of the officers 
attended ; and the nuns, ranged within 
the grating, exhibited all the external 
marks of sanctity imaginable. After a 
short time they prevailed upon some of 
the officers to sing, and were highly 
amused with the performance. They 
next evinced a strong inclination to wit- 
ness a specimen of their skill in dancing, 
when a Scotch reel called forth from the 
whole party almost inextinguishable roars 
of laughter. Sweetmeats, wine, and 
liqueurs, were then handed round for 
our refreshment ; and the day’s diver- 
sion concluded by all parties joining in 
the Constitutional hymn. I did, how- 
ever, remark, that some of the nuns were 
silent; and J afterwards learnt that this 
meeting had roused the political animo- 
sities of the ladies, which led to a scene 
of boisterous quarrel. 

** The costume of the nuns of Terceira 
is exceedingly attractive and becoming. 
It partakes of none of that sev erity of 
aspect so remarkable in the nuns of Por- 
tugal. The head-dress consists of a high 
cap, made of a species of netting, which 
is affixed over the brow, and attached to 
a kind of close skull-cap of black silk. 
The dress is black, with a white hand- 
kerchief. The appearance of the feet, 
which are usually small and pretty, is 
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carefully set off by the most elegantly 
shaped shoes, and by open worked cotton 
stockings of the finest texture.” 


Before we proceed further, we must 
take leave of Terceira, by saying 
something of Almeida. The Colonel’s 
description of this young man’s per- 
sonal character is no doubt over- 
charged ; but he was as good as most 
on Pedro’s side. Miguel’s partisans 
were numerous, active, and daring, in 
all the islands, and especially in Ter- 
ceira. The party of the king was there 
headed by an enterprising young man, 
by name Almeida, the younger son of 
a wealthy house. His own means of 
support were narrow, and he was 
often reduced to the utmost privation. 
He gained his livelihood for the most 
part by supplying the markets of Angra 
with game. He was on bad terms 
with his elder and only brother, who 
was found desperately wounded by a 
gunshot on the eve of marriage ; and the 
latter lived long enough, “ it is said,” 
says the Colonel, to intimate that his 
brother was the murderer. Almeida, 
however, got possession of the fortune, 
and became most popular among the 
priesthood and peasantry. His accu- 
racy of knowledge of the fastnesses in 
the mountains, and of the caverns with 
which they abound, particularly along 
the sea-coast, his cunning, and his 
unshrinking and ever-ready courage, 
mainly assisted in upholding the Mi- 
guelists : he often appeared under slight 
disguises in the public market of Angra, 
although large rewards were offered for 
his capture: he was a most expert 
horseman, and used to ride a small 
black mare remarkable for its agility. 
Being closely pursued by the Pedro- 
ites, he was compelled to abandon this 
favourite animal, which fell into the 
possession of Villa Flor, and became 
his principal charger. Once, while 
troops were hunting him throughout 
his mountain retreats, and he was sup- 
posed to be brought to bay, he walked 
into the English vice-consul’s house 
about eleven at night, armed at all 
points, with pistols, blunderbuss, sabre, 
and stiletto, and demanded protection, 
and means of escape. The vice-consul 
assured him of his inability to serve him, 
and besought him to leave his house. 
“ This civility,” says the Colonel, “ he 
dectined performing, until he had parta- 
ken heartily of supper, with a generous 
allowance of wine.” The adventurous 
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Almeida at last escaped to the island 
of St. George, and thence to Lisbon, to 
join Miguel. 

Somewhat further on in his work, 
the Colonel is forced to acknowledge 
that— 


“The foreign force, therefore, would 
have been sufficiently respectable, but that 
they were most of them nearly as ragged 
and destitute as half savages. With 
regard to the English, I must acknow. 
ledge that many of them were reduced to 
this condition through their own folly 
and strong addiction todrinking. With- 
out money, and resolved to gratify their 
miserable propensity, they would divest 
themselves of part of their clothing, par- 
ticularly their great coats, and often their 
boots. Neither was it possible, in so 
large a city as Oporto, often to detect the 
fact. Besides, that constant superinten- 
dence over the conduct of the men, 
which is so essential to good discipline, 
was in a great degree wanting.” 


Don Pedro held three councils in 
Paris, graced by the presence of the 
empress and queen, to consider what 
names should be given to the Congress 
and Asia; and, after mature deliber- 
ation, he gave the ships two Portu- 
guese names. On such trifles did he 
spend his time, when pressing exi- 
gencies demanded on his part the 
utmost activity. We have already, in 
one of our extracts, given a specimen 
of the emperor’s conduct to the British 
officers, particularly Colonel Hodges, 
who has confessed that his coldness to 
him was so apparent on the first inter- 
view, as almost to dispirit him. After 
Don Pedro’s arrival at Belleisle, the 
British officers were presented. 


‘On the 4th February, his desire 
was expressed to receive myself and the 
officers of the British battalion. I was 
not without experiencing feelings of what 
I may safely term honest pride, called 
forth by the opportunity of presenting to 
him a corps of officers, whose gentle- 
manly demeanour, general good conduct, 
and (in some instances) professional ex- 
perience, promised credit to my selection, 
honour to themselves, and essential ser- 
vice to the cause. I presented each 
officer individually ; at the termination 
of which ceremony, it grieves me to 
relate, not one word of natural inquiry 
escaped the imperial lips, nor a compli- 
ment beyond that of a cold bow and a 
je vous remercie, on retiring to his cabin. 
A visible disappointment was on the 
countenance of the officers; and it be- 
came audible, too, when we dined toge- 
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ther on that day ashore. They were not 
over-measured in the expression of their 
just feelings, which, for my own part, 
I laboured to soothe, by dw elling on the 
emperor’s temporary indisposition, and 
by hinting at his defect in the accom- 
plishment of manners, (arising } robably 
from his absence from Europe since his 
childhood,) as the causes of the deport- 
ment of which they complained.” 


A favourite amusement on the Don’s 
part was going to take hisofficers by sur- 
prise in bed; and onexamining the ships 
of his squadron, he did not refrain from 
talking insultingly to the officers about 
the wretched appearance of the men. 
On visitations of this description, the 
Colonel is driven to unpalatable con- 
fessions. Unfortunately, Don Pedro, 
if he knew but imperfectly his Portu- 
guese subjects, understood nothing of 
the British character. Le inquired the 
trade or calling of some of the men 
then before him,and on being informed 
by one that he was a gardener, and by 
another that he was a labourer, he 
turned sharply round to the admiral, 
and said,—‘ What! do you suppose 
that these men can be made soldiers of, 
or that such cochons can be useful to 
us in a military way?” He behaved 
with great ingratitude towards maly 
of the noble-hearted native partisans 
who had joined him, and whose ser- 
vices he rejected with a coldness which 
drove them to desperation. Among 
others was Villa Real. At the same 
time, his conduct towards the devoted 
Palmella shewed that his vindictive 
spirit had never forgotten the differ- 
ence which that conscientious noble- 
man had had with him during the life 
of Don John. 


‘ At this time the Marquis of Palmella 
was confined with a severe fit of the gout, 
and unable to quit the Superb steamer, in 
which he had sailed with the emperor 
from Nantz. The opportunity was not 
lost upon M. Candido Xavier and his 
party. It became easy to work upon the 
too credulous mind of the emperor, and 
to increase those feelings of prejudice 
against Palmella which were said to exist 
already in his mind. 

“The chief co-operator in Xavier's 
designs was a person I have before noti- 
ced, under the name of Agostinho José 
Freire. He held the rank of major in the 
Portuguese army, and had served in the 
quarter-master-general’s department with 
that accomplished and enterprising officer 
Major General Sir B. d’Urban, under 
Marshal Beresford. As to his capabili- 
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ties as a soldier, I have never heard any 
attributed to him, whether moral or phy- 
sical. Some accomplishments he pos. 
sesses, and a more than usual fluency of 
speech, which gained him the credit of 
eloquence in the Cortes at Lisbon, of 
which he was president. In that assem- 
bly he supported the prine ipal popular 
measures, far more, as it is insinuated, 
from a thirst for personal distinction, 
than from a just regard for the popular 
interests. His antipathy to every thing 
British, on what ground it would be 
difficult to say, has been strongly marked, 
He has proved himself, in the sequel, one 
of the most insidious counteractors of our 
English efforts in behalf of the very cause 
he himself affects to support. An ex- 
planation of this inconsistent behaviour 
may possibly be found in his aversion to 
the Marguis of Palmella, whose con- 
fidence in the aid of the British auxiliaries 
may be conceived an adequate motive for 
the dislike he entertains towards them. I 
cannot help in this place remarking, that 
this confidence of Palmella in us was 
amply reciprocated on our parts, from our 
persuasion of his great political know- 
ledge, his correct judgment, and his 
various other merits.” 


The pride of the Don was offended 
by the presence of any person at the 
admiral’s table, without his own special 
permission. The admiral followed the 
established usage of inviting an officer 
from the gun-room, and a midshipman, 
to dine with him. The emperor mani- 
fested his ill-humour not only by inso- 
lent looks, but language, which Sarto- 
rius should not have] put up with quietly. 
“ No persons,” he said, “ but the ad- 
miral and the captain of the ship should 
be considered as regular guests at his 
table,” as he impudently called the 
table of Sartorius. This was not all; 
his idiotic mind is impressed with the 
magnanimous conviction, that he is not 
only the greatest general, but the most 
experienced seaman, that ever Portugal 
or any other country produced ; and 
this conviction induces him to inter- 
fere, after the most indecent manner, 
in trifling matters. 

‘On the third evening after our de- 
parture, certain reporters about the person 
of his majesty, eager to gain credit for 
an anxious wate -hfulne ass over his safety, 
came to tell him that the lights were not 
put out, at that hour of nine o’clock, in 
the gun-room. His majesty, instead of 
sending for the admiral, proceeded with 
his officious informant, to go ‘the rounds.’ 
himself, and found the fact as related. 
Sending immediately for the master-at- 
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arms, and still without reference to the 
admiral, captain, or officer of the watch, 
he desired that all lights should be put 
out, and that none shou!d be allowed for 
the future after eight o’clock, except in 
his own cabin. Next morning, on the 
quarter-deck, where he generally ap- 
peared at eight o'clock, he gave many 
symptoms of irritation, and, lest he should 
not be understood in Portuguese, he ex- 
pressed himself in French. He com- 
pared the frigate to nothing better than 
a merchantman, declaring that he had 
seen many of these in the Brazils under 
a better system of discipline. I need 
scarcely allude to the want of considera- 
tion displayed in these remarks, in which 
no allowance was made for the difficulties 
we had struggled with, both in England 
and France, unaided as we bad been by 
the convenience of an arsenal, unsupplied 
with adequate pecuniary means, and 
hampered by imperative restrictions. * * * 

“Tt would he, however, neither gene- 
rous nor fair were I to ascribe to the 
emperor’s unbiassed impulse this and 
similar ungracious and impolitic demon- 
strations. In addition to the four or five 
prime movers of intrigue already noticed, 
a host of persons of minor importance 
surrounded him, whose facility of access 
was most unhappily employed to pour 
into his ear the most malicious sugges- 
tions, in order to indispose him towards 
his British allies, while they covered 
their real intentions under the semblance 
of solicitude for his personal welfare. 
These men were doubtless partially 
actuated by the meanest motives of self- 
interest. They apprehended that an in- 
fluence established over the mind of the 
emperor by any of the British would 
throw them to a greater distance from his 
person, and lessen their chances of a 
profitable ascendency for the future, 
Accordingly, they lost no opportunity of 
reporting, with industrious comments, 
the most trifling appearances of neglect 
or disorder which their malicious activity 
could detect; and the unhappy result 
was, that the emperor's confidence in 
the admiral and all the officers suffered a 
further decline. Captain Bertram formed 
the single exception, being at that time 
looked upon by bis imperial majesty as 
the most accomplished of naval com- 
manders. ‘Thatofficer has, however, ere 
this verified the justice of the old pre- 
cept, not to put our trust in princes. It 
is to be wished, both for himself and 
others, that he had profited by the caution 
which I at the time gave him to that 
effect. 

‘“« The continued interference of the em- 
peror in matters relating to the ship’s 
discipline forced the admiral at length to 
speak out. An explanation took place, 
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in which he pointed out to the emperor 
the utter impolicy of his majesty’s per- 
sonal interference in the discipline and 
arrangements of the ship, and the danger 
likely to result to his majesty’s interests 
by a departure from this principle. He 
also ventured to allude in strong terms 
to his cold and discouraging behaviour 
towards the British officers, and to the 
dangerous tendency of such conduct.” 


The next little extract will shew, that 
if the Don had taken lessons from 
Grimaldi, he could not have made of 
himself a more efficient buffoon. Col. 
Hodges is on board the royal frigate : 

“Here, again, I regret to say, that the 
emperor allowed himself to intefere in a 
manner both needless and vexatious, and 
to make disparaging remarks on the ap- 
pearance and movements of the untrained 
soldiers, to such a degree as obliged me 
to remonstrate with him respectfully on 
the pernicious tendency such manifesta- 
tions might have on the minds and con- 
duct of the men, He did not reject these 
representations ; but his reception of 
them, I am compelled to say, was sullen 
and dissatisfied. After one of these in- 
stances, I was amused by a circumstance 
which illustrated the versatile disposition 
of his mind. On the marines being dis- 
missed from drill, he formed a squad out 
of his own suite, placing on the right of 
them his holy adviser, Padre Marcos, 
and on the left Doctor Tavares, the 
poet laureate, with Senhor Freire, &c. 
To this band of neophytes—for I sup- 
pose I must call them by a finer name 
than ‘awkward squad’—he distributed 
muskets, (to each one, and to all fifteen), 
and, proceeding himself to act as fugle- 
man, put them through the manual and 
platoon exercise. At the termination of 
this display, he appealed to me for my 
approval. I could not but perceive the 
intended derision of the parallel thus im- 
plied —the practical satire on the dis- 
cipline of the men I had brought out 
to make soldiers of ; but I suffered the 
ludicrous part of the impression to efface 
the serious. Au reste, I had got the best 
recruits for the service that circumstances 
had allowed, and that they were not a@ 
highly conditioned corps was no fault of 
mine ; neither could J be charged with 
any want of anxiety for their future im- 
provement in discipline.” 


When the army were landing in 
Portugal at Villa Conde, Col. Hodges 
hastened with his battalion to disem- 
bark and occupy an important post, 
which he accomplished before the na- 
tive troops were in readiness; but the 
emperor expressed much displeasure at 
this shew of zeal, because he had de- 
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termined that the Portuguese should 
take the preference. When they landed 
they fancied that the whole country 
would be open to them—that the peo- 
ple were ready to hail Pedro with en- 
thusiastic acclamations — and that he 
had only to appear to gain possession 
of the kingdom. What does the Colonel 
give us to understand? that they were 
deafened with “* Viva Dom Miguel I.,” 
*¢ Viva el Re Absoluto.” Again, on 
Pedro’s entry into Oporto, “ the tone 
of feeling evinced was any thing but 
enthusiastic on the part of the inhabit- 
ants generally.” In the latter instance 
was the time for action for every polis- 
son in the place; for the jail which 
contained the prisoners for political 
offences was burst open, and the in- 
mates liberated, while others fell upon 
the common hangman, who ane in 
the jail, and assassinated him, leaving 
his body exposed on the spot. 

Shortly after their entry into Oporto, 
councils, cabals, and intrigues, suc- 
ceeded each other with baneful fre- 
quency. edro was reluctant, from 
deep-rooted prejudice, to listen to the 
advice of those most capable of giving 
it, and followed the suggestions of his 
minions and sycophants. The imbe- 
cile Freire was crying out for delay : 
“ Surely,” said this person, “ you will 
stay to organise your commissariat—to 
revoluticnise the provinces of Tras os 
Montes and Entre Douro e Minho-- 
to appoint commandants to those pro- 
vinces—to increase your ranks from 
thence; and, above all, to raise a nu- 
merous garde nationale in Oporto. You 
must give the country time to declare 
itself, and throw off the yoke of the 
usurper. Within one week the army 
will avow itself in behalf of the queen’s 
cause,—a revolution will take place at 
Lisbon, and your advance to the capital 
will be a triumphal march.” Thus was 
the only chance of success (from a rapid 
movement towards the capital) para- 
lysed. 

On speaking of the causes which in- 
duced the state of anti-Pedroite feelings 
in Portugal, the Colonel says : 

“Much might have been done by 


Palmella, Villa Real, and a few others of 


sound and enlightened minds, in counter- 
acting this pernicious jnfluence; but, 
alas! all their efforts have been rendered 
nugatory, owing to the suspicions thrown 
over them by the very men who were 
seated in the same council with them. 
selves. These selfish and unpatriotic 
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individuals basely insinuated, through 
their emissaries, that Palmella had sold 
his country for English gold; and that, 
on the establishment of Donna Maria on 
her throne at Lisbon, such treason would 
meet with the retribution it merited. 
These cabals in the councils of the em- 
peror were well known to the Constitu- 
tionalists in Portugal, even before the 
army left the Azores. Little confidence 
then could they inspire as to the success 
of the Expedition ; and little encourage- 
ment could they hold out to thinking 
men to stake their lives and fortunes on 
its issue. Hence, too, the difficulty of 
finding men who might be relied on to 
assume the municipal offices at Oporto. 

“To these cabals may probably be 
ascribed the weak and vacillating mea- 
sures of council. Had the army, im- 
mediately after entering Oporto, marched 
forward on Coimbra, the probability is, 
as I have already hinted, that the fate of 
Dom Miguel would have been sealed. 
The sudden panic, the mutual distrust 
amongst the usurper’s followers, and their 
general uncertainty, resulting from so 
bold a measure, would have placed the 
chances cf success wholly on our side. 
But these were speculations that ex- 
tended not into the minds, I fear, of the 
emperor’s Brazilian advisers. They felt 
not that enterprises of high risk and 
danger must inevitably fail, unless carried 
on with vigour and decision. And yet, 
after all, our advance would have been 
attended with positively no risk. Ca- 
valry was in reality of but little import- 
ance to us for such a purpose. Santa 
Martha had at the time, as I have been 
informed, but two hundred and _ fifty 
horse ; and besides, the ground all the 
way presented but little opportunity for 
cavalry to act. There was not the least 
reason for apprehending any want of 
provisions: and the artillery was pro- 
vided at Oporto with the requisite num- 
ber of mules. With every favouring 
circumstance, therefore, was lost by 
vacillation or by cowardice, or by some 
inconceivable fatality, the opportunity of 
crowning the Expedition with the most 
glorious and complete success.” 


A parcel of raw schoolboys would 
have managed better than the imperial 
Don and his Dogberry ministers. 
There are but too many specimens of 
their rawness in council, which was 
sufficient to damp the ardour of the 
most high-souled Constitutionalist in 
this country in favour of such narrow- 
minded and blundering boobies. After 
the short, yet gallant action, off Pena- 
fiel, under the command of Colonel 
Hodges, he is driven to most galling 
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reflections on this subject. And again, 
after the Pedroites had been for some 
time in possession of Oporto : 


“The emperor, at length, became 
convinced that he had nothing to expect 
but from force of arms ; and it was the 
general opinion in the council, that with- 
out some decisive action in our favour 
we might remain interminably blocked 
up in Oporto. But here again the same 
timidity, delay, and indecision, continued 
apparent, so that no reflecting man could 
augur any favourable result from the 
measures to be adopted. Indeed, all our 
finest chances were lost from these same 
causes.” 


And again—when, like donkeys of the 
first water, they employed their empty 
heads about the distribution of bits of 
ribands and empty honours, instead of 
winning the cause in which they had 
embarked their bankrupt persons : 


« But though the council thus forgot 
the real interests of their party, let it not 
be supposed they were altogether idle. 
Far from it; they were wisely employed 
in conferring honorary distinctions, or- 
ders of knighthood (that of the Tower 
and Sword), general promotion, and, in 
short, all those acts which confer dignity 
on individuals when bestowed by a Go- 
vernment in the exercise of acknowledged 
authority, but which are attended with 
simple ridicule, when emanating from a 
power like this, confined to a single spot, 
apparently incapable of progressive ad- 
vance, and acknowledged, unhappily, 
only by a small fraction of the nation. 
And yet, W ill it be believed, this trifling 
gave rise to the most serious caballing ? 
Such is the magic influence of name 
amongst mankind, and, perhaps 1 should 
add, more especially among the Portu- 
guese |” 


One would suppose that these men, 
who were anxious to promote worth 
and reward courage, were themselves 
men of worth and courage sufficient to 
undergo as much difficulty as Her- 
cules encountered, not only in his 
twelve grand, but all his minor and 
insignificant labours to boot. They 
exe mplified, however, the fable of the 
ass in the lion’s skin. The slightest 
difficulty made them throw off. their 
valorous guise with a vengeance. 
Under such pusillanimous chiefs, what 
but treason and cowardice was to be 
expected from the men and officers ? 
During the affair of Santa Redondo : 


‘** Villa Flor, elated with this success, 
ordered up his smull reserve of artillery, 
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and directed the fifth Cagadores to attack 
the enemy a third time, and dislodge 
them from their fresh ground, which was 
by no means as fav ourable for them as 
their two preceding stations. The field 
of victory was now before the Pedroites, 
and they had only to reap its fruits, when 
the auspicious moment was blighted by 
a sudden panic which seized the fifth 
Cagadores, who were leading the troops 
of attack. A Captain Rebosa, who was 
in advance, had ordered the bugle to 
sound a retreat, he himself exclaiming, 
in a loud voice, that the cavalry were 
coming upon them. The scene of con- 
fusion produced by this vain alarm is 
hardly to be described. That regiment, 
before so justly noticed for its bravery, 
was instantaneously converted into the 
veriest rabble. The troops in the rear 
caught the contagion, and a disgraceful 
flight towards Oporto ensued. * * * * 

“It is scarcely possible to describe 
the sensation which this disastrous affair 
created, not only amongst the inhabitants 
of the town, but throughout the army. 
Such was the disorganising effect of the 
alarm it produced, more especially in the 
councils of the emperor, that there is 
great probability, had the enemy attacked 
us on the following day, that ‘he would 
have been successful, and gained posses- 
sion of the town. Even without any 
such movement on the part of our op- 
ponents, the further progress of the Ex- 
pedition was within a small chance of 
being stopped. The terrors of those v ery 
parties who had affected to despise foreign 
aid, and who had declared that no op- 
position would be met with on landing, 
were now strongly in the ascendant, and 
enabled them actually to prevail on Dom 
Pedro to re-engage the transports, (the 
greater part of which had been discharged 
immediately after our arrival at Oporto), 
in order to re-embark himself and the 
army! In the midst of their fears, they 
did not decide to what quarter they should 
return. The Azores would doubtless have 
furnished a last resource; but it is more 
than questionable whether Dom Pedro 
would have been persuaded to accompany 
them thither.” 

All this, and more, was to be ex- 
pected from the circumstance of the 
Expedition having been undertaken for 
such a consummate coxcomb as Pedro. 
How men of courage and intellect came 
to embark on a wild-goose scheme for 
a charlatan and adventurer, is our sur- 
prise. At one time this sagacious per- 
son turns admiral of the fleet ; at ano- 
ther, general-in-chief of the army ; but 
he never can divest himself of his true 
character, which is a combination of 
fool and braggadocio. 
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“In descending the heights from Va- 
longo at the head of our column, I met 
the Count de Villa Flor. His counte- 
nance indicated disappointment and 
chagrin. He inquired of me the precise 
result of the action, of which I could 
give him but slender information, owing 
to the remote position it had- been my 
chance to occupy. At that moment, 
Senhor Pimentel came up, on foot, his 
horse having been shot under him. 
Villa Flor then ordered the column to 
halt, with the remark, that the affair 
could not be suffered to stop at that 
point. 

“* In about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, an order arrived from the em- 
peror, stating that he himself, with 
another division of the army, was at 
Rio Tinto, midway between Valongo 
and Oporto, and that our column was to 
fa!l back and join him. 

** On reference to the official despatch, 
signed ¢ Candido Xavier,’ it will ap- 
pear that the emperor had now taken 
upon himself, in effect, the command of 
the army. Yet Villa Flor continuing 
the nominal commander, there was still 
the opportunity reserved of 
upon him the too frequent burdens of 
error and disappointment.” : 


throwing 


After the sharp action of the 23d 
July, in which the English battalion 
under Colonel Hodges shewed so gal- 
lant an example, he is forced to this 
admission : 


“‘ The delusive expectation of having 
no opposition to contend with was now 
at an end. When we had re-entered 
Oporto, the emperor’s Brazilian advisers 
were loud in their expressions of disap- 
pointment. They proclaimed that their 
imperial master had been deceived ; and 
so indeed he had been, grossly deceived. 
No friendly greeting s saluted their ears; 
opposition met them at almost every 
step; and the painful consciousness of 
the position in which they stood, so far 
from rousing them to resolution, and a 
prompt application of the best means for 
upholding an apparently falling cause, 
produced that invariable effect of suc h 
events upon weak minds, mutual recrimi- 
nation, and inactive regrets,” 


About this time a project was on 
foot for obtaining the assistance of Col. 
De Lacy Evans, M.P. for Westminster, 
and at the period i in question for Rye. 
We differ in toto with this gentleman 
in political feelings and opinions ; but 
yet, with all our peculiar views, we must 
admit that there is not a more gallant 
or more skilful soldier in our army, and 
that if he had undertaken the duties of 
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commander-in-chief, the Pedroite army 
would have made itself as conspicuous 
for hardy courage and brave exploit, 
as has the navy under the zeck- 
or-nothing Admiral Napier. Colonel 
Evans, however, had the sagacity of a 
man of sound sense, and he would not 
venture in such an undertaking without 
certain distinct stipulations. These 
were, that a loan from the house of 
Baring and Co. should be completed 
—that a reinforcement of two strong 
battalions of French and English should 
be obtained—and that the officious 
Pedro should pledge himself in the 
strictest manner that the virtual com- 
mand and direction of the army should 
not be interfered with. But the Barings 
refused the loan (we wonder how they 
ever came to contemplate it), and the 
negotiation with Colonel Evans was at 
an end. Some weeks after, however, it 
was renewed. Certain parties in the city 
entered into a contract for providing 
3500 men, British, French, and Poles, 
including a proportion of artillery, 
with 600 horses, arms, equipments, 
&c. complete. The Colonel agreed to 
proceed with the vessels carrying the 
first division of the reinforcement; but 
the contractors turned out to be—men 
of straw, and the whole scheme was a 
bottle of smoke! Messrs. Goldsmid 
and Ricardo were now appealed to, 
but in vain. So the effort proved 
abortive ; and Colonel Evans, like a 
wise man, would have nothing to do 
with Pedro or his cause. 

The straightforward and manly con- 
duct of Villa Flor was exceedingly 
displeasing to Pedro and his crew of 
favourites. The commander-in-chief 
tendered his resignation, which was 
received with any thing but grace and 
gratitude. 

If Pedro could treat his long-tried 
friend with coldness, it is not to be 
wondered at that he could act with 
the utmost indifference towards his 
foreign auxiliaries. Just after the affair 
of Santa Redondo, the Colonel writes, 


“It becomes here necessary to touch 
upon a subject which I shall have marked 
occasion to allude to again more than 
once in the progress of my narrative. I 
allude to the privations and discomforts 
to which the men under my command 
had been exposed for some time, and 
which 1 could not witness without feel- 
ing impelled, both by duty and inclina- 
tion, to exert myself for their removal. 
With this view I addressed the Count 
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de Villa Flor, and the quarter-master- 
general. From the former I received 
assurances of support in regard to my re- 
pre sentations — assurances of the since- 
rity of which I was fully persuaded, 
although their inefficacy unfortunately 
fell far short of their good intention. Of 
such applications on my part generally, I 
must however observe, that they were 
rarely replied to in writing, being almost 
always met with verbal and evasive pro- 
fessious.” 


And to the indifference above alluded 
to, Pedro sometimes added insult, for 
various instances of which we must 
refer our readers to the volumes. 

The condition of the foreigners seems 
to have been pitiable in the extreme. 
They were without clothing, without 
shoes, without a single necessary ap- 
pointment, or a sufficient supply of 
arms; and this while they were daily 
expecting an attack from the army. 
The men had never had beds to lie on 
since they had left the Azores, and had 
been worked almost to death in the 
trenches under every kind of weather. 
The stores contained whatever the men 
stood in need of,— especially several 
packages which had been sent out 
expressly for the British brigade. The 
quartermaster-general, on C ol. Hodges’ 
representations, referred him to ‘the 
minister-at-war—to no avail. All his 
statements as to the destitution of his 
brigade were met with *‘ the same cold, 
unfe "e ling, evasive answers.” “ Treach- 
ery,” adds the author, “ seems the most 

obvi 10us reason to which a disp assionate 

man would refer such behaviour. But 
for my own part, I feel rather disposed, 
from long observation on lof | the cha- 
racter of the men [ had to deal with, 
to attribute it simply to a blind, be- 
sotted, and contemptible jealousy of 
others.” 

An attack being apprehended in 
consequence of the arrival of Don 
Miguel before Oporto, the Colonel 
again urged the necessity of proper 
supplies being dealt out to his men, 
without the desired effect. Pedro 
shewed every disfavour to the English. 
The poor soldiers were actually rotting 
from disease ; and not only the Colo- 
nel, but surgeons, officers, and all, 
m: ide. manifold appeals to the em- 
peror’s compassion, but in vain. The 
Colonel therefore resigned his rank and 
his order of the Tower and Sword. 
We can only say he was well quit of 
the service. After he had resigned, 
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a scene of riot and confusion took 
place. 

«« As my time of departure drew near, 
a report reached me that there were 
some symptoms of discontent manifesting 
themselves among the British troops ; 
and, as I was ni .turally anxious to avoid 
connecting myself in the slightest degree 
with any procee gy subsequent to. my 
own resignation, I determined to keep 
myself entirely aloof, and therefore em- 
barked at once on the evening of the 
15th. On the following morning I 
learned the disagreeable intelligence that 
four hundred men of the British regi- 
ment had marched under arms to the 
emperor's palace, where they had com- 
plained of the nonfulfilment of the pro- 
mises made to them through Sir John 
Milley Doyle, and demanded in a me- 
nacing tone their arrears of pay. Fortu- 
nate sly they had been prevailed on to 
return to their quarters, after receiving a 
renewed assurance, by his majesty’s 
orders, that every effort should be made 
to supply their wants, and to issue to 
them their pay.” 


As if there were not enough of beg- 
gars, and something worse in the expe- 
dition, we have Bacon and Cochrane. 
The major is a handsome-looking fel- 
low, and a clever cavalry officer; but 
being terribly out at the elbows, all 
services in foreign parts were the same 
to him, whether in Belgium, Australia, 
or Portugal (for he had thoughts of each 
and all of these countries), so he could 
rid himself of his not-over-comfortable 
quarters in the Isle of Wight. In 
money matters he had not the most 
discriminating eye, for he sometimes 
bungled in sad confusion the nouns 
of possession. We have heard that in 
order to raise the wind for his Lusita- 
nian campaign, he, through the agency 
of a self-styled captain, who is at the 
head of a gang of kite manufacturers 
in the city, contrived, by depositing 
a large and mysterious-looking box, 
heavy with costly contents (which were 
said to be jewels of the value of 30002. 
and sonnei ont strongly corded, in 
the hands ofa not over-cautious gentle- 
man, to borrow a large sum of money. 
A stipulation was made, that the box 
was not to be opened for a fixed time. 
The day came for the ceremony — the 
box was found heavy with rubbish — 
the jewels of “ old family descent ” 
turning out valueless; and, on looking 
for Bacon, he had absconded on the 
preceding day. This is a specimen 
of the accomplishments of the gallant 
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commander of the light horse of her 
most faithful majesty. 

Next comes a dark-visaged and mus- 
tachioed youth, of the name of Coch- 
rane—a natural son, we believe, of 
Cochrane Johnstone. This is the fel- 
low who enacted “ the Wandering Spa- 
nish Minstrel,” and who published his 
impudent and filthy adventures in two 
octavo volumes, with his portrait as an 
accompaniment. He figured for some 
time in South America as a self-styled 
agent of Lord Dundonald, and after- 
wards brought an action against him 
for the recovery of an alleged debt for 
services which were denied by his lord- 
ship. The minstrel got nothing by this 
move but his own costs to pay: how he 
managed to do this it is not our busi- 
ness to inquire. He next figured away 
in Paris, attending hops and evening 
parties of a somewhat equivocal cha- 
racter ; and making himself conspicu- 
ous not only at Frescati’s, but at the 
various houses in the Palais Royal, 
where he used to make his game at the 
bidding of the groom of the tables till 
his numerous games unmade him ; and 
then decamping from the French capital, 
he came to shine as a luminary at that 
of England, as he would have us to be- 
lieve, very much to the delectation of 
the soubreties and nursery-maids, whom 
he captivated by his Spanish minstrel’s 
attire. His guitar, however, failed to 
get him a dinner; and so he fell upon 
the expedient of raising a battalion for 
the service of Don Pedro, which was 
composed of the veriest outcasts of 
society; and at the head of which, 
with the utmost assurance, he appeared 
before the astonished eyes of the em- 
peror. Much as he wanted troops, his 
stomach revolted against receiving such 
a person into his train; and he sent 
the mustachioed minstrel word to take 
himself off, which the polite Colonel 
Hodges has described in very sparing 
terms. (See vol. ii. pp. 193, 4.) 

Another illustrious chief (already 
named), who graced with his august 
presence the imperial cortege, was the 
redoubted Sir John Milley Doyle, late 
M.P. for the county of Carlow. Milley 
is a good-natured fellow, and likely to 
doa confoundedly silly thing—e. g. his 
late imaginary horse-whipping of Sar- 
torius. But we regret that he should 
have been ungrateful to the admiral, 
who certainly preserved his precious 
neck from the tender embraces of a 
Miguelite halter. If Bourmont has by 
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this time taken Oporto, and Milley has 
fallen into the hands of the Algerine, 
we pity the gallant knight, and are of 
opinion that he would have done better 
to stick to his legislatorial duties, con- 
sidering the personal privileges of an 
M.P., than running the risk of having 
peremptory and martial law dealt out 
to him by the soft-hearted Miguel. 
Col. Hodges makes very short mention 
ofthe knight: referring to which (vol. ii. 
p- 185), we shall take our leave of him, 
wishing that he would be a better friend 
to himself, and attend with a keener eye 
to his own interest. He has occasioned 
much grief to all the respectable mem- 
bers of his family, especially to the 
gallant and good general his uncle. 
There is one main feature in Colo- 
nel Hodges’ book, which we cannot 
sufficiently admire,—its exceeding fair- 
ness and impartial tone. We are ene- 
mies to his political opinions, and we 
consider Pedro an addle-headed fool, 
and his followers a ragged rout; 
therefore we disagree in toto with the 
Colonel’s political views. Still, on 
the score of impartiality, the book is 
conspicuous. Every action and every 
character is treated and handled with 
even-handed justice ; and the feelings 
of the author never blind his judgment. 
Reader, did you ever see Col. Hodges ? 
If not, and you have a wish to become 
acquainted with his person, stick by 
our publisher’s door somewhere about 
twelve o’clock in the day time, and 
you will see the worthy hero of Ponte 
Fereira entering the door to make 
inquiries after the sale of his book, 
and to complete arrangements for the 
publication of his third volume, which 
is to have some descriptions of cha- 
racter and anecdotes, which are what 
Bentley of Burlington Street (and Col- 
burn before him) would call piquant. 
If you see the Colonel, you cannot 
but admire his breadth of Telemonian 
shoulders, his grenadier gait, his sol- 
dierlike aspect; and if you should 
chance to sit opposite to him over a 
dinner-table, especially with Churchill 
and Peter Robertson for his boon com- 
panions, you would be in an ecstasy 
at beholding the philosophic air with 
which the soldier swallows huge tum- 
blers of claret, preaches forth to the 
poet, listens with reverence to the 
facetious Peter, (who are each, mean- 
while, swallowing magnum glasses of 
stout whisky and water, ad libitum,) 
and begs at the hands of each, as an 
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especial favour, to have an introduc- 
tion to the inexorable Otiver. Or if 
you go to the Opera, you cannot help 
remarking that the Colonel is the 
most eminent man for his inches in 
the pit, with one of Waller’s bran new 
Indian rubber spring-wigs* knowingly 
cocked upon his head, cane in hand, 
and a smile on his countenance, where- 
in all the blandishments of good nature 
are portrayed forthe gratification of every 
pretty woman in the house. 

“* Nunc pauld majora canamus,”— 
let us go from the Colonel to his book. 
He has drawn characters of some of the 
principal persons in the retinue of the 
Brazilian Don in a graphic manner, as 


Mister Alaric Attila Watts would say © 


of his “ Annual” illustrations. As 
instances, we will mention Palmella 
and Saldanha, Candido Xavier, Pedro 
himself, Padre Marcos, and Agostinho 
José Freire. 

The more we consider the expedition 
of Pedro, the more we are astonished 
at the stupidity which has been con- 
spicuous throughout the whole adven- 
ture. O for the hand of Rabelais, 
that we might treat it in such a strain 
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of ridicule as it deserves! There is a 
capital chapter in the book of the great 
Doctor of Chinon which is very appli- 
cable to the expedition of the emperor. 
It is that wherein the Duke of Small- 
trash, the Earl of Swash-buckler, and 
Captain Durtaille, dubbed Picrochole 
as the most warlike and chivalrous 
conqueror since the death of Alexander 
of Macedonia, and counselled him to 
make the conquest of the world. After 
various exploits, he was to draw towards 
“ Onys, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and 
Gascony, then march to Perigord, 
Medos, and Elanes,” taking wherever 
he came towns, cities, and castles. 
Afterwards he was to proceed to 
Bayonne, St. John de Luz, and Font- 
arabia, where he was to seize upon all 
the ships ; and, coasting along Gallicia 
and Portugal, he was to pillage all the 
maritime places, even unto Lisbon. 
But the counsel was hair-brained, and 
the consequences disastrous: and we 
trust that Pedro will be as little suc- 
cessful in the conflict with Miguel, 
as was Picrochole when chased by Gar- 
gantua from Clermond to Vaugaudry. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF A SQUIRE OF THE LORD-PRIMATE WITH 
HARRY THE CHANCELLOR, 


WHEREIN THE LATTER IS SIGNALLY DEFEATED. 


In the Times of the 12th day of June, 1833, are the following words : —“ The Bishops 
not one of the estates. — Lord Clarendon, who, though Lord Chancellor, had no 
more pretension to the character of a lawyer than he had to that of a man of 
honesty and veracity, is very fond of insisting that the bishops are ‘ one of the 
estates of parliament ;’ and yet, in one part of his history, he admits that the 
presence of the bishops in the House of Lords was not so essential that no act 
could pass without them. Upon this passage Bishop Warburton makes the 
following just remark : ‘ But their presence is thus essential, on the historian’s 
principle, that the bishops constitute a distinct estate in parliament. But the 
principle is false. 1f they did constitute a distinct estate, they must have a 
negative voice, as every other of the distinct estates have. Their having it not, 
shews that they are no such distinct estate.’”’ 


Wuen the keeper of the King’s con- 
science delivered to the hon. member 
for Berkshire, or to his vicegerent, 
this the result of his explorations into 
the obscurities of law and_ history, 
no doubt painfully brought forth, for 
the purpose of insinuating into the 
minds of the herd the idea that the 
bishops had really no legal title to be 


present in parliament, it might have 
been as favourable to the illustrious- 
ness of his own personal judicial pre- 
eminence had he abstained from that 
branch of his able and ingenious argu- 
ment, necessarily inducing comparison, 
which represents Lord Clarendon, 
though Lord Chancellor, as having no 
pretension to the character of a lawyer. 


* After a minute inquiry on this important fact, we can assure our dear friend the 
author of the notice, and the world at large, that, so far from wearing a wig, the 
Colonel has a—thick bushy head of his own. 
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Whatever may be the differences 
among “the lawyers” regarding the 
“ liberal and comprehensive principles” 
of Wig policy, they agree nem. con. 
in this, that it were “ potentia remotis- 
sima” to imagine that there could at 
any time, under any combination of cir- 
cumstances or concatenation of events, 
have sat on the bench of a court of 
justice so BaD a lawyer as Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham. 


“Hail! great magician of the law, 
Whom all men look upon with awe, 
And wonderful misgiving.” 


Leaving, then, this part of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s character, with the consoling 
assurance that he is not the worst lawyer 
who has figured upon the woolsack, let 
us pursue our discourse, in the order of 
the text, to the next, and far more im- 
portant head, touching hisalleged defect 
in honesty and veracity. Let us re- 
spectfully inquire, whether in his public 
or private capacity, or in both, it was, 
that he so unfortunately exhibited the 
absence of these properties. Is the proof 
direct, or is it merely inferred? Did 
he owe his elevation to the post of 
keeper of his majesty’s conscience, 
not to the affection of his party, not to 
their belief in his competency, not 
even to their faith in his political ho- 
nour, but to their fear* of his executing 
his threat to upset “ his friends,” after 
they had proffered him the distin- 
guished post of attorney-general, if they 
did not bestow upon him, a mere ad- 
dresser of juries, an office implying in 
its possessor the most profound and 
extensive legal knowledge? Was his 
first act of political power the throwing 
up a bridge, by which he might, on the 
happening of any untoward event, effect 
a golden retreat—vulgariter, was his 
very first operation the augmentation 
of the retired allowance annexed to his 
own office? Did all his boasted 
Chancery reforms—for he was a Chan- 
cery reformer +—centre and terminate 
in the creation of more individual pa- 
tronage, in a few months, than would 
have fallen to the ordinary lot of a 
chancellor in twenty years? He sat 
not, “like a Minotaur, in the labyrinth 
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of that court, gormandising and de- 
vouring all that came before him.” 
‘¢ Palmam qui meruit ferat.”’ 


The Earl of Clarendon was a man 
of austere virtue and distinguished 
piety—one of the most determined 
enemies popery and republicanism 
ever knew; he was hated and per- 
secuted by the atheists, papists, and 
republicans (both in church and state) 
of his own day, and his memory has 
been, and will probably continue to be, 
slandered and reviled by such in suc- 
ceeding ages. He was a subject whose 
loyalty led him into voluntary exile and 
sufferings with his monarch—he was 
a patriot who dared openly to oppose 
and frustrate the inclinations of his 
king, when adverse to the undoubted 
rights of the people —he was a moralist 
who rebuked his sovereign to his face 
for his debauchery and libertinism— 
he was a philosopher who could bear 
with composure the taunts and jeers 
of the most depraved and licentious of 
courts, and still pursue that high course 
of severe virtue and unpolluted honour 
which at length brought about his 
downfall in the state. Not one of the 
many charges brought against him was 
attempted. to be proved. Gray in the 
service of his king and country, he was 
hunted out of the realm, and finally 
banished by act of parliament—unsup- 
ported by a particle of evidence to mark 
his crime. In vain did “one of his sons, 
then of the House of Commons, offer 
in that house, that if they who accused 
him would but take the pains to prove 
to the house any one of the articles, 
and take which they would, if they 
made out but any one of them all, 
himself and all his friends would ac- 
knowledge him guilty of all.”{ This 
enactment, concluding the eventful 
political existence of that great man, 
was thus stamped with the grossest 
tyranny; and the concurrence of one 
in that transaction denoted the blackest 
ingratitude. In fine, it is not the page 
of impartial history which can enable 
his greatest enemy to assert with truth, 
that honesty and veracity were no attri- 
butes of the Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don.§ Would to God we could in 


* From fear certain Indians worship the Devil, it is said. 
t See his orders for reforming the practice of the Court of Chancery, in 
Mr. Beames’ collection of ‘ General Orders,” pp. 165 to 218; all of which are 


Lord Clarendon’s, and excellent they are. 


t Preface to first edition of Clarendon’s Hist. 


4 


question. ‘ 





§ See Rapin’s Hist. of England, and the Journals of Parliament of the period in 
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verity predicate in like manner of all 
his successors ! 

The true spirit of our text leads us 
in the next place to inquire, whether 
the lords spiritual have really any legal 
right to sit in parliament. 

The right of the lords spiritual to sit 
in parliament is as clear as that they 
do sit there, and the propriety of their 
so sitting shall be made as evident as 
the fact of their so sitting ; whether to 
be discovered in their baronial posses- 
sions, according to Lord Coke, or in 
usage and custom, as alleged by Sir 
Matthew Hale: which two apparently 
opposed opinions we shall in the se- 
quel completely reconcile. 

** Bishops were in the parliament ever 
since there was any mention or sign of 
parliament in England.” * 

**In the Anglo-Saxon times the bi- 
shops certainly were admitted to sit in 
parliament; and as this was prior to 
their holding their estates by a baronial 
tenure, it could not then be on account 
of their baronies: nor will it be easy to 
suggest any other probable reason for 
their presence during that period, than an 
usage founded on the propriety ofhaving 
the heads of the church to guard it from 
injury, and to assist the other members 
of the legislature in their deliberations 
on religion, and other ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, At the Conquest, as all agree, 
the possessions of the bishops were con- 
verted into baronies ; and for a long time 
after, they were summoned to parliament 
as barons by tenure.”+ 


This attendance at the “curia regis,” 
and other councils of the state, was 
not and is not a mere matter of right, 
of which they might or might not at 
pleasure avail themselves; it was and 
is a public duty, and sometimes a very 
burdensome service. In order to in- 
sure the due performance ofone branch 
of the public duty attached to the nobles 
of the land, it was declared in a great 
council of the realm, being the parlia- 
ment held at Clarendon in the reign of 
Henry Il. (John of Oxford being pre- 
sident by the king’s own mandate, 
there being also present the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, 
barons, and peers of the realm), that 
“archbishops, bishops, and all persons 
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whatsoever of the kingdom, who hold of 

the king tn capite, AND have their pos- 

sessions from our lord the king in nature 

of a barony, and thereupon make an- 

swer to the king’s justices and officers, 

and perform all rights and customs due 

to the king as other barons do; they 

ought to be present at the trials of the 

court of our lord the king with his 

barons, until the losing of limbs or 

death be adjudged to the party tried.” { 

This passage shews that the bishops 

held their possessions by barony, or in 

the nature of a barony, and that on 

that ground their attendance was due; 

if it does not shew that, it proves on 

behalf of the archbishops and bishops, 

what no other subject of the realm then 
had or pretended to have, a paramount 
personal right to attend, among others, 
that council now denominated the par- 
liament. In later times, it has been 
over and over again laid down by Lord 
Coke—by far the most profound law- 
yer this country has produced — that 
every archbishop and bishop in Eng- 
land hath a barony, in respect whereof 
secundum legem et consuetudinem par- 
liamenti, he hath a right to be sum- 
moned to the parliament, as well as 
any nobles of the realm.§ This posi- 
tion of Lord Coke we now proceed to 
explain and establish, founded as it is’ 
in legal considerations at this day very 
little understood. 

The divisions and subdivisions of 
baronies, through descent to coheirs, 
which prevailed to so great an extent 
even in the reign of Henry III., or 
soon after, as to reduce one possession 
to a holding by the two hundredth part 
of a barony ;|| the very frequent for- 
feitures and escheats then prevailing, 
coupled with the fact of many of the 
lands having been regranted with a 
disseverance of the services from the 
demesnes, so that probably before the 
accession of Edward I., not many ba- 
ronies in lay hands remained entire, 
with all their original demesnes, and 
all the services due to the lords from 
the tenants ;§ partial regrants; the re- 
servations of new services; the greater 
part of those baronies which remained 
entire being probably in the hands of 


* Selden’s Table Talk, third edition, p. 10. 
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those who had the dignity of earl, and 
the general absence of many of the 
most important documents relating to 
the earlier part of our history, neces- 
sarily render the subject of baronial 
tenure generally an investigation of no 
ordinary difficulty. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for our present purpose, those 
difficulties stand much less opposed to 
an inquiry limited to the baronial te- 
nure of ecclesiastics ; though we shall 
be under the necessity of entering into 
the subject of tenure by barony gene- 
rally, somewhat at large. 

They only who held immediately 
of the king, as of his crown, which, 
in correct legal phrase, is emphati- 
cally termed a tenure “ in capite,” both 
in name and consequences directly op- 
posed to the holding immediately of 
the king “ ut de honore”’ (as of an ho- 
nour, manor, or escheat), were termed 
tenants per baroniam. Every tenure 
per baroniam thus being a tenure in 
capite, it by no means thence followed 
that a tenure i capite was necessarily 
a tenure per baroniam. Certain abbots 
and priors, though holding in capite, 
were not bound to attend the parlia- 
ment, because they held not their pos- 
sessions per baroniam ; and Lord Coke 
expressly declares, that if the king did 
summon an ecclesiastic regular, if he 
held not of the king per baroniam, he 
might refuse to attend the parliament, 
because, quoad secularia, he was mortuus 
in lege, and therefore not capable to 
have place and voice in parliament 
unless he did hold per baroniam ; and 
although such a prelate regular had 
been often called by writ, and de facto 
had place and voice in parliament, yet 
if in rei veritate he held not per baro- 
niam, he ought to be discharged of 
that service.* And there are several 
precedents of such persons, not holding 
per baroniam, claiming to be discharged, 
and being discharged on that ground. 
This may remove a difficulty thrown 
out by the Lords’ Committee in their 
third report on the dignity of the 
peerage. They observe, that “ to 
the parliament summoned in the 49th 
Henry IIT., several ecclesiastical digni- 
taries [observe, they are not speaking 
of bishops| were summoned, whose 
successors were not afterwards sum- 
moned to parliament; and in subse- 
quent times there appears much irre- 
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gularity, with respect to those ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries who were below the 
rank of bishop. Selden has _ noticed 
this irregularity, but seems to suppose, 
that all who were at any time sum- 
moned, were summoned in respect of 
their tenures by barony.”+ And they 
proceed to observe, that in that case it 
is difficult to account for the omission 
of any who, or whose predecessors, 
had been previously summoned. But 
this difficulty vanishes if we look to 
Lord Coke’s declaration, and to the 
fact that, although some had been often 
summoned, and de facto had place and 
voice in parliament, who had no baro- 
nies, and therefore ought not to have 
been called at all, when they or their 
successors disclaimed the obligation of 
attendance, they were, of course, no 
longer called; whilst, on the other 
hand, if without any disclaimer on 
their parts, the king omitted to summon 
them, he merely neglected to do what 
he had at no time any right to do; 
“ ecclesiastics professed,” such as ab- 
bots, priors, and all other “men of 
religion,” as they are legally termed, 
having been from the first, down to the 
last period of the existence of their 
order in this country, exempt from all 
secular duties and services whatever, 
unless by reason of tenure. 

The Bishop of Sodor and Man had 
no seat in parliament, because he held 
the possession of his bishoprick, not 
immediately of the king, but of the 
Lord of Man ;{ by reason of which he 
was no tenant per baroniam, no tenant 
in capite, no tenant of the king. 

To the holders of baronies, and to 
the tenants per baroniam seem exclu- 
sively to have appertained, for some 
period after the Norman conquest, the 
right and duty of attendance in parlia- 
ment. They seem to have been the 
‘* majores barones,” the king’s barons, 
as of his kingdom. Those. who held 
immediately of the king ut de honore, 
were no doubt deemed the king’s ba- 
rons of the given manor, lordship, or 
honor, as they would have been of any 
other lord ; but they were not the king’s 
barons as of his kingdom —not barons 
of the realm. Where there was a “ ba- 
rony,” there appear to have existed 
“ Jura Regalia” —sovereign rights ; the 
term “ barony” being defined, “a cer- 
tain royal lordship, where the king's 
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writ runneth not’*—a great and dis- 
tinguished immunity and emblem of 
regal power. 

This tenure, per baroniam, was one 
species, and that the highest of grand- 
serjeanty.t And grand-serjeanty “ is 
called, magna serjeantia, or serjanteria, 
or magnum servitium, as well in re- 
spect of the excellency and greatness 
of the person to whom it is to be 
done (for it is to be done to the 
king only), as of the honour of the 
service itself; and so Littleton himself 
in this section saith, that it is called 
magna serjeantia, or magnum servitiun, 
because it is greater and more worthy 
than knights’ service ; for this is revera 
servitium regale, and not militare only.”’t 
“Tf we suppose,” says Mr. Cruise, “that 
upon the creation of a barony the ser- 
vice of attending the king in his court, 
on the three great festivals, and at other 
times, when summoned, was specially 
reserved, the tenure would be grand- 
serjeanty ; for this might be considered 
a species of honorary service to the 
king.” No doubt of that. But we are 
surprised it did not occur to that writer, 
that the service in question might be 
implied, in the absence of any express 
reservation of that service. That writer 
knew, for he was a lawyer, that there 
could be no tenure without some ser- 
vice; and what, we ask, was the ser- 
vice implied by law — when, as some- 
times happened, there was no other 
express reservation, by the phrase “ te- 
nere per baroniam?”’ He himself shews, 
by many of the first authorities, that 
it was a tenure by grand-serjeanty. 
Consequently it could be holden of no 
other than the king, and of the king in 
right of his crown ; the service was to 
be performed by the tenant in person, 
and not by deputy; it was to be per- 
formed to the king himself, for it was 
and is “ revera servitium regale ;” and 
properly, it was to be performed within, 
and not out of the realm. We are well 
aware that Lord Coke says, the service 
of grand-serjeanty must be certain and 
particular; and certain and particular 
that service was, whatever it may have 
been, which was denoted by the words 
“tenere per baroniam.” And what other 
service could it have been than to give 
attendance in the councils of the king, 
when called upon so todo? “Ifthe 
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king giveth lands to a man, to hold of 
him to be his marshal of his host, or to 
be marshal of England, or to be con- 
stable of England, and the like, these 
are grand-serjeanties.”§ But if the 
king giveth lands, “ tenere per baro- 
niam,” merely, surely the service is not 
to be marshal of his host, to carry his 
banner, or his lance, to carry his sword 
before him, or be his sewer at his co- 
ronation, or be one of the chamberlains 
of his receipts of his exchequer; such 
services, unless specially reserved, being 
any thing than certain and particular. 
What other service, then, than attend- 
ance at the councils of the king, when 
specially summoned, can possibly be 
predicated of such a reservation? Now 
it appears by the passage already quoted 
from the constitutions of Clarendon, that 
such was the service due by every person 
holding per baroniam, whatever other 
particular services might have been re- 
served. Some baronies performed the 
military service of fifty knights’ fees and 
more, and others no more than that of 
halfa knight’s fee—these being the spe- 
cial military services reserved, without 
any apparent regard to the extent of the 
barony. That being the case, does it 
excite surprise that some lands were 
granted to be held per baroniam, with- 
out any express reservation of knights’ 
service at all? though every tenure by 
grand-serjeanty—even to be the king’s 
carver at his coronation—is, in legal 
contemplation, a military service, being 
highly honourable and superior to 
mere knight’s service. Then, again, in 
the absence of an express reservation 
of knights’ service, it isclear that it could 
not be due, inasmuch as it was a pro- 
minent feature of the tenure by grand- 
serjeanty, that no escuage was thence 
payable. || Now escuage uncertain was 
knights’ service, or a compensation for 
the non-performance of those services, 
which were of right due from every te- 
nant by knights’ service And here is 
shewn a manifest difference in the legal 
consequences flowing from a simple 
grant of land by the king without any 
reservation, and a grant “‘fenere per 
baroniam :” in the former, the law cre- 
ated such a tenure as was most agree- 
able to the genuine policy or design of 
tenure, and thence inferring every feud, 
which did not ex verbis investiture 


ny.” 
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appear otherwise, to be a proper feud, 
it created a tenure by knights’ service of 
the king “ in capite,” as coming nearest 
to the proper feud: in the latter case, 
no knight's service was implied, which 
proves that the words tenere per baro- 
niam were of themselves a reservation ; 
and, as we have already shewn, a higher 
reservation than mere knights’ service. 

True it is, that the Lords’ Com- 
mittees have not found, in any grant 
of land to hold in barony, or by ba- 
rony, the particular reservation of at- 
tendance in the king’s councils or par- 
liament; but can that excite any sur- 
prise? Could such a reservation have 
been necessary, if by the words “‘tenere 
per baroniam,” or like words, that duty 
were reallyand independently reserved ? 
True also it is that, as the very learned 
members of one of those committees 
observe, “ Littleton does not mention 
attendance in parliament as a species of 
the service of grand-serjeanty ;” nor, we 
believe, does Lord Coke, expressly : and 
neither Littleton nor Lord Coke, in any 
place, professes to enumerate every spe- 
cies of the service of grand-serjeanty. 
But they have both enumerated suffi- 
ciently to demonstrate, that the services 
due by reason of a grant tenere per ba- 
roniam merely, did not imply the per- 
formance of any one of the particular 
services of grand-serjeanty enumerated 
by them; whilst, at the same time, their 
description of the tenure by grand-ser- 
jeanty proves that attendance in par- 
liament might have been one species of 
grand-serjeanty service. 

Lord Coke, however, is not altoge- 
ther silent on this head. In his report 
of Sir Drew Drewry’s case,* in the 
Court of Wards, 5 James I., he states 
that it was resolved by Popham and 
Coke, chief justices, and Fleming, chief 
baron, and the Court of Wards, “ that 
in ancient time every baron held his 
barony by grand-serjeanty, as appears 
18 Ass. pl. ult. in Clifford’s case, and 
the Lord Cromwell's case, in the se- 
cond part of my reports, 80 a,” &c. 
In the case of Lord Cromwell thus re- 
ferred to, it was resolved that his lord- 
ship held his barony and the sherifi- 
wick of Westmorland of the king by 
grand-serjeanty.t And then Lord Coke, 
in many other different places, declares 
that the service of the bishops i in patlia- 
ment is due by reason of their baronies. 


* 6 Report. 74. 
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This proves, as respects the title of the 
bishops at least, that attendance in par- 
liament was the service arising from that 
species of the tenure by grand-serjeanty 
which was denominated “ barony.”—-To 
conclude this point, what other, we ask, 
could have been the service flowing 
from the grant ‘‘ tenere per buroniam,” 
than the obligation to attend the coun- 
cils of the king, there to assist in deli- 
beration for the good of the sovereign 
and his realm; particularly when we 
know that such really was the duty of 
those having that tenure ? 

Leaving the solution of this problem 
to the superior sagacity of any “ emi- 
nent individual standing in an eminent 
situation before the country,” to use the 
words of the Lord Chancellor, when 
speaking of his friend “the Big Beg- 
garman’”’ of Ireland—the eminent situ- 
ation before the country of whom has 
most certainly entitled him, ‘as a mat- 
ter of right, both to himself, his clients, 
and the country at large,” to an eleva- 
tion per coll.,— we will just intimate 
that, although the reservation of knights’ 
service seems clearly not to have been 
essential to a tenure by barony, that 
service was probably generally due in 
practice, by reason of special reserva- 
tion, from ecclesiastical as well as lay 
barons ; and that service, when so due, 
was as fully and as faithfully performed 
by the former, as it was by the latter 
class of barons—as by reference to his- 
tory will fully and at large appear. 

In the reign Edward I., and after- 
wards, many lay persons confessedly 
holding baronies, and by barony, were 
certainly not summoned to parliament; 
which omission Selden, in his treatise 
on titles of honour, has endeavoured to 
account for, by suggesting that some law 
was made in the reign of John, after the 
great charter had been obtained by the 
barons, authorising the crown to exer- 
cise a discretionary power on this sub- 
ject. But this supposition,” say the 
Lords’ Committee in their third report, 


“is inconsistent with the language of 


the first charter of Henry III., which 
particularly refers to the clause in the 
charter of his father, touching the call- 
ing of a common council of the realm, 
and speaks of it as a subject requiring 
and reserved for consideration. If any 
law was made, as supposed by Selden, 
it must have been made after the ac- 
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cession of Henry III. Of such a law, 
however, there is no trace in any docu- 
ment which has occurred to the com- 
mittee, nor have they found any pas- 
sage in any historian which might lead 
to the conjecture that any express law 
for the purpose was ever made.” And 
the committee conjectured, that towards 
the end of the reign of Henry ILI., and 
in the reign of his early successors, a 
discretionary power was assumed by 
the crown on this subject; when, in 
consequence of the appearance of re- 
presentatives in parliament for the com- 
mons, there was a manifest departure 
from the principle acknowledged by the 
provision in the charter of John, not 
absolutely rejected, but referred to fu- 
ture consideration, in the first charter 
of Henry III. From this discretionary 
power, exercised by Edward I., and 
all his successors with respect to baro- 
nies in lay hands, it appears clear that 
either by express law, or by usage having 
the force of law, the constitution of the 
government, as fixed by the great charter 
of John, became so far changed. Fora 
claim to be summoned to parliament by 
reason ofthe tenure of land at any time 
denominated a barony, does not appear, 
by any document discovered, to have 
been asserted in the reign of Edward 
I., or in the reign of any of his succes- 
sors, till the claim made by Edward 
Nevill, to be summoned to parliament 
by writ in respect of his possession of the 
barony of Bergavenny, in the reign of 
James I,; the grounds of the decision 
of which claim were so contrary to every 
principle of consistency, as to have ren- 
dered the case itself, as well as that of 
Le Despencer, with which it was in- 
volved, perfect anomalies.* The claim 
of the dignity of the Earl of Arundel, 
asserted in the reign of Henry VL, 
was a claim of the dignity of earl by 
prescription, as immemorially annexed 
to the castle and honour of Arundel ; 
not pretending that the castle and ho- 
nour of Arundel were held as an earl- 
dom, or as a barony by the service of 
attending the king’s parliament as earl, 
or asbaron.+ For it was not conceived 
at that time, that mere possession of a 
barony, or land held by barony, made 
any layman a peer of the realm, or gave 
him a title to demand, by a petition of 
right, a writ of summons to parliament.{ 
“ Tt is also clear, that the very ancient 
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peerages of Ross, of Clifford, of De- 
spencer, and of Fitzwalter, must now be 
considered as dignities merely personal, 
derived from writs of summons to par- 
liament, and from such writs only, what- 
ever may have been the origin of the 
titles of the persons who first sat in par- 
liament under those writs; and all claims 
of those dignities in future must be 
founded on a prescription merely per- 
sonal, derived from the first writ ap- 
pearing on record to have been issued 
to the ancestor of the claimant, whose 
heir according to that record the claim- 
ant must be.’”’§ 

But what say the same noble and 
learned persons of the title of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops? At page 90, of 
the third report, they observe, “ The 
House of Lords is composed of two 
parts, the lords spiritual and the lords 
temporal. The first still partake so 


Sar of the character which they bore as 


members of the council required to be 
summoned by the charter of John, that 
their rights to be members of the legis- 
lative assembly of the realm are founded 
on their rights to the temporal possessions 
of their respective benefices.” In other 
words, they still, in contemplation of 
laws, hold their seats in parliament by 
barony —the most ancient, the most 
honourable, and the best grounded of 
rights —having its foundation in the 
purest and most genuine principles of 
the English constitution. The lords 
temporal, however, as the committee go 
on to say, have a very distinct charac- 
ter. “ The vast majority of them, if 
not all, have now no claim to a seat in 
the legislative assembly of the realm, 
but in consequence of grants by the 
crown of personal dignities, either ex- 
pressly, by letters patent, or impliedly, 
by writs of summons to parliament 
and investiture in parliament.” Now 
that the lords spiritual have their seats 
in parliament really by reason of the 
possession of the lands annexed to 
their bishopricks, is proved by the fol- 
lowing considerations: — The dignity 
of a bishop arises from his consecra- 
tion; he does not become a lord of 
parliament until invested with the 
temporalities of the see to which he is 
promoted,— because his right to sit in 
parliament is a franchise annexed to the 
temporalities of his see, and not to his 
spiritual dignity of bishop. On this 
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ground, when a bishop has been trans- 
lated from one see to another, his 
right to sit in parliament ceases ; and 
when invested in the temporalities of 
the new see, he then, and not till then, 
becomes entitled, as of right, to a new 
writ of summons, and to a seat in par- 
liament, as a franchise annexed to the 
temporalities of such new see.* 

When, in the reign of Charles II., 
military tenures were abolished, there 
was an express saving of the honorary 
services of grand -serjeanty, and also 
of all right and obligation (call it which 
you will, for it was both) of attendance 
in parliament by reason of the tenures 
then about to be abrogated. If the 
bishops at that time held their land by 
the tenure of grand - serjeanty, by the 
service of attending parliament, and 
there is every reason to suppose they 
did, (although, as we have already 
shewn by the highest authorities, no 
other person then did,) it would seem 
manifest that they continue to sit in 
parliament on that identical ground. 
On the same principle that the Duke 
of Norfolk performs the honorary ser- 
vice of earl marshal, and the Dymokes 
the duty of champion to the king — 
although neither have now any “ ba- 
rony” in the strict sense of that term— 
the bishops may claim their seats in 
the House of Lords. And what is 
more, the claim made by the latter to 
perform their service could not be dis- 
_pensed with; although his majesty 
might, if it so pleased him, refuse the 
service due from the earl marshal or 
the king’s champion, as was held by all 
the judges in the 6 Henry VIII. in the 
ease of the Duke of Buckingham 
claiming to perform the service of con- 
stable of England, by reason of the 
tenure of lands.+ 

The king, it is true, may dispense 
with a service due to himself merely 
by reason of tenure; but he cannot 
dispense with a public trust, or the 
performance of a public duty due to 
the nation. It is the immemorial 
attendance in parliament of the pre- 
decessors of the lords spiritual in right 
of the temporalities annexed to their 
respective bishopricks, which has fixed 
in their successors the additional private 
right and public duty of attendance in 
the parliament.{ Many instances there 
are on record of the lords having been 
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amerced for their absence from this 
their public duty. And we are strongly 
of opinion, that even at this day, the 
members of either the upper or lower 
house absenting themselves from their 
parliamentary duties, without license 
from their respective houses, unless in 
case of real inability to attend by rea- 
son of sickness, are liable to be, and 
certainly deserve to be, severely fined.§ 

We may observe here, once for all, 
that the temporalities of an archbishop- 
rick or bishoprick, on a province or 
diocess becoming vacant, accrue to the 
king, by reason of his prerogative in 
being supreme head of the church 
under Christ, which supposes him to 
have been the founder of all arch- 
bishopricks and bishopricks; and to 
him, therefore, on that occasion those 
temporalities revert. But his power 
over these possessions is on the event 
merely that of a guardian; he has the 
custody of the temporalities, until the 
successor is appointed, with power cer- 
tainly of taking to himself the inter- 
mediate profits. But to part with them, 
except to the lawful successor, to use 
them any by wasting, or in any 
manuer despoiling them, or to keep the 
bishoprick vacant, as some individuals 
might be inclined to do forthe purpose 
of enriching themselves, would be to 
break the great charter of our liberties, 
and many other express acts of par- 
liament, and be a direct breach of that 
sacred compact entered into by the 
king with his people through the oath 
taken by him at his coronation — 
which would at once terminate the 
relation between the governor and the 
governed. 

We have thus seen how well founded 
was that assertion of Lord Coke, that 
the lords spiritual had their seats in 
parliament by reason of certain ancient 
baronies annexed to their bishopricks ; 
true it is that they still sit in right of 
the temporalities of their respective 
sees -— which right is still grounded in 
the same possession of the same lands 
which constituted those ancient ba- 
ronies. We admit that the bishops 
have not now very baronies — and in 
this they are not singular, seeing that 
none exist—but they still sit in right of 
those temporalities which formerly were 
baronies, and, as such, conferred a right 
to sit in parliament. And the right of 


t 3d Report of Lords’ Com. p. 81. 
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the bishops at this day is at least equal 
to that claimed and allowed in the 
reign of Hen. VI. by reason of the pos- 
session, and the immemorial summon- 
ing to parliament of the ancestors of the 
possessor of the castle and honour of 
Arundel.* The right of the bishops, 
however, is manifestly stronger in this, 
for they, a whole class, have been 
summoned immemorially down to the 
present day, and that on the very same 
ground. And here we reconcile the 
opinions of those great lawyers, Lord 
Coke and Sir Matthew Hale. The 
bishops were summoned, and are sum- 
moned, in right of the temporal pos- 
sessions annexed to their bishopricks— 
which possessions were heretofore strict 
baronies ; the immemorial summoning 
of the holders of those possessions has 
fixed in the present occupants a pre- 
scriptive right to be so summoned — 
which, so far, may be called, according 
to Hale, a right in usage and custom ; 
but as every prescription presupposes 
an ancient grant, they are still called, 
in contemplation of law, in right of 
those baronies so anciently granted; 
and this we have already proved. In 
order to exhaust this branch of the 
subject, it may be as well to observe, 
that Bishop Warburton, whose autho- 
rity is quoted in the text of this dis- 
course, is said to represent ‘“ the 
bishops to sit as barons by tenure, so 
far as regards the judicial capacity of 
the lords, and as prelates of the church, 
so far as the lords act in a legislative 
character.”+ Whereas we have already 
proved, that as prelates of the church, 
the bishops have no claim to sit at all: 
—but, when invested in their tempo- 
ralities, and thereby entitled, as of 
right, to a writ of summons, and sitting 
in pursuance of such summons, that 
they are bound to act for the whole 
clergy of the realm, is quite a different 
proposition — the affirmative of which 
we shall presently endeavour to es- 
tablish. 

The temporalities of the bishopricks 
of the new foundation—the few created 
by Henry VIII.—confer upon their 
possessors the right to sit in the House 
of Lords, by force of an act of the 
legislature ; founded as well in the pro- 
priety of having the heads of the clergy 
——men, as a body, in all ages justly 
celebrated for their talents, learning, 
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wisdom, and piety,—to assist in that 
august assembly in which the com- 
monweal must in so especial a man- 
ner require the presence of these emi- 
nent properties; as also to protect re- 
ligion itself, and the property, rights, 
and privileges of its ministers. 

Txe bishops are one of the estates of 
parliament. This assertion, attributed 
in our text to Lord Clarendon, is pro- 
bably of no very great practical impor- 
tance, seeing that “ the constitution 
of parliament consists of three parts,— 
the king as the chief head; and the 
lords, (spiritual and temporal) the 
chief and principal members of the 
body; and the commons—knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, the inferior 
members; and then they make up the 
body of the parliament.”{ But before 
proceeding further, it may be as well 
to see what Lord Clarendon really did 
say. Now the only assertion of the 
kind attributed to him which we have 
been able to find throughout the whole 
of his history, is one made by him in 
recording his own argument delivered 
in the house of commons, when Mr. 
Hyde, on the occasion of the first in- 
troduction into that house of a bill for 
taking away the bishops’ votes in par- 
liament, in the reign of Charles I.; 
which measure, we may observe by 
the way, was defended in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Essex, and 
all the popular lords, on the ground 
“ that they seldom carried any thing 
which directly opposed the Ktne’s in- 
terest, by reason of the number of the 
bishops, who, for the most part, unani- 
mously concurred against it, and opposed 
many of their OTHER DESIGNS.§ Mr. 
Hyde, on that occasion, said, ‘ it was 
changing the whole frame and consti- 
tution of the kingdom, and of the par- 
liament itself: that from the time par- 
liaments began, there had never been 
one parliament where the bishops were 
not partof it. That if they were taken 
out of the house, there would be but 
two estates left; for that they, as the 
clergy, were the third estate, and being 
taken away, there was no body left to 
represent the clergy: which would in- 
troduce another piece of injustice, 
which no other part of the kingdom 
could complain of, who were all repre- 
sented in parliament, and were there- 
fore bound to submit to all that was 
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enacted, because it was upon the mat- 
ter with their own consent: whereas, 
if the bishops were taken from sitting 
in the house of peers, there was no 
body who could pretend to represent 
the clergy ; and yet they must be bound 
by their determinations.” * This is what 
Lord Clarendon really does say. What 
he does so say, cannot be rationally 
gainsayed ; and every word of it we have 
already demonstrated, or will demon- 
strate, to be true to the very letter. 
What Bishop Warburton has really 
said on the subject we know not, never 
having even seen his ‘ Alliance be- 
tween Church and State,” the book to 
which we suppose the lord chancellor 
alludes. But Lord Brougham must 
have heard that there was one known 
by the name of Coke, who probably 
had more “ pretension to the character 
of a lawyer” than even Bishop War- 
burton. Now that person, in the fourth 
part of his Institutes, in the very first 
chapter, treating of the high court of 
parliament, ana in the very first words, 
says, ‘“* This court consisteth of the 
king’s majesty, sitting there as in his 
royal politic capacity, and of the 
THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM: Viz. 
of the /ords spirituall, archbishops and 
bishops, being in number twenty-four, 
who sit there by succession in respect 
of their counties, or baronies parcell of 
their bishopricks, which they hold also 
in their politick capacity; and every 
one of these, when any parliament is 
to be holden, ought, ex debito justitia, 
to have a writ of summons. The lords 
temporall, dukes, marquisses, earls, 
viscounts, and barons, who sit there by 
reason of their dignities, which they 
hold by descent or creation, in num- 
ber at this time about 106, and like- 
wise every one of these being of full 
age, ought to have a writ of summons 
ex debito justitia. The third estate is 
the commons of the realm, whereof there 
be knights of shires or counties, citizens 
of cities, and burgesses of burghes.’’ 
“ Oh!” says Bishop Warburton, or the 
chancellor, “ but they have no negative 
voice: and their having it not shews 
that they are no such distinct estate.” 

* Though these lords spiritual,” says 
Blackstone, “are in the eye of the law 
a distinct estate from the lords tempo- 


ral, and are so distinguished in most of 


our acts of parliament, yet in practice 


they are usually blended together under 
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the name of the lords; they intermix 
in their votes; and the majority of such 
intermixture joins both estates. And 
from this want of a separate assembly 
and separate negative of the prelates, 
some writers have argued very co- 
gently, that the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral are now in reality only one estate, 
which is unquestionably true in every 
effectual sense, though the ancient dis- 
tinction between them still nominally 
continues.”+ Bishop Warburton, “ by 
the Lord Harry!” may have argued 
very cogently about this business, and 
here is his answer. But we will not 
rest there. Lord Clarendon did not 
say what is put into his mouth; he 
said that, “ The bishops, us repre- 
senting the clergy, were the third 
estate.” And so they were; and so 
they are. It has been commonly, but 
erroneously, imagined, that the rights of 
the clergy were represented in convo- 
cation, and thence, we suppose, it has 
been inferred that the convocation 
(which, by the way, was not one, but 
two separate and distinct bodies—one 
in each province—which distinct con- 
vocations sometimes granted different 
subsidies) constituted one of the three 
estates of the realm. Now the premises 
are wrong; and the conclusion is not 
only necessarily false, as a conclusion, 
but it is false as an independent and 
distinct assertion. 

At the time Lord Clarendon spoke, 
in the reign of Charles the First, the 
clergy had no voice in returning mem- 
bers to the lower house of parliament ; 
the house of commons did then in no 
way represent the clergy, although 
they had permanent and important 
stakes in the country —namely, in 
their landed possessions —as clearly 
entitling them to a voice in parliament 
as that any property could confer that 
right on any other individual proprie- 
tors, or on any other class of men in this 
realm. Theclergy taxed themselves in 
their convocations : —and so they did, 
and that, too, in a larger ratio to their 
individual means than was performed 
by the members of the house of com- 
mons for themselves and their consti- 
tuents.{ And what more did they do 
in their convocations ? They discussed, 
decided, and frequently were not, after 
all, able to enforce the practice of 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline. Did 
they do any thing more? No. Now, 
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though taxation certainly was, and is, 
an important branch of legislation, it 
does not exactly include the whole of 
that power, the application or non-ap- 
plication of which may in any and 
every way affect our property, our 
liberty, and our lives. And so our an- 
cestors thought, when, with regard to 
any other subject relating to state 
aflairs than that of taxation, they in- 
volved in the lords spiritual assembled 
in the upper house of parliament the 
voice, whether of consent or negation, 
of the whole body of the clergy of the 
realm. The bishops’ writs, says Sel- 
den, run to bring all the clergy to the 
parliament, who accordingly assemble 
in the neighbourhood, in order that the 
bishops may on occasion consult with 
them, “ but the bishops themselves stand 


for all.” Accordingly, we find the 


lords spiritual at times withdrawing 
themselves from the house, having pre- 
viously entered their solemn protest 
on the parliament-roll, for themselves 
“and the whole clergy,” against mea- 
sures of which they did not approve.* 
In the fourth Inst. 4, Lord Coke, 
speaking of the “ spiritual assistants, 
procuratores cleri,” says, “in every 
writ of summons to the bishops, there 
isa clause requiring them to summon 
these persons to appear personally at 
the parliament, which is in these words,” 
&c. And he afterwards observes, that 
these were voiceless assistants only, 
“and so many learned bishops having 
voices, their presence is not now holden 
necessary.” These authorities, and 
these facts, may perhaps be considered 
as affording some little extenuation of 
the offence of which Lord Clarendon 
was guilty, in asserting that “ the 
bishops, as representing the clergy, 
were one estate of the realm,” when we 
reflect on the smallness of that person’s 
pretensions to the character ofa lawyer ! 
How !— 

“What! will the line stretch out to the 

crack of doom ?— 
Another yet?” 

“ Double, double, toil and trouble”— 
Have patience ! we shall presently have 
pulled every hair out of this old broom, 
and your witches will then get a clean 
stick whereupon to ride, or wherewith 
to light their pipes, absque hoc— that 
13 to say, without being poisoned by the 
effluvia from burning bristles. Besides, 
as Lord Grey feelingly and frequently 
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observes, in his numerous discourses 
touching the inconvenience of being 
kilt, and also in his able illustrations 
of the doctrine of ‘the resurrection of 
the dead,”—‘“ it is inconsistent with 
the duty we have taken upon ourselves 
TO ABANDON OUR OFFICE,” hot-pressed 
though we be by his Grace of Canter- 
bury, or Fraser of Regent Street. 

These ill-timed interruptions make 
it necessary to commence a new para- 
graph. 

We were saying, or about to say, in 
the words of Selden, ‘* How shall the 
clergy be in parliament, if the bishops 
are taken away?” How, indeed! The 
answer, however, is recorded ; and one 
would think that Selden, in a prophe- 
tic spirit, had actually prepared it for 
the mouth of the Faithful member for 
Brighton, the valiant member for Berk- 
shire, or the ne plus ultra trap-door of 
my Lord Ebrington himself. “ An- 
swer. By the laity, because the bishops, 
in whom the rest of the clergy are in- 
cluded, are sent to the taking away of 
their own votes, by being involved in 
the major part of the house.” Ofcom- 
mentary we will offer no more than his 
own three words: “ This follows natu- 
rally.” 

True it is, that since the clergy voted 
their last subsidy in convocation, which 
we believe was in the year 1663, they 
have tacitly recorded their votes, in 
right of their respective glebes, at the 
election of knights of the shire. But 
are they not excluded, and the only 
class of commoners in this kingdom 
excluded, from that to which not only 
their possessions—which in themselves 
confer an abstract right — but their 
talents and knowledge appear so emi- 
nently to entitle them—an opportunity 
of being present in person in the house 
of commons, and by their own superior 
powers, whilst protecting themselves 
and their possessions, to advance the 
true interests of religion and the state. 
As a mere right of property they are 
entitled to be present in parliament. 
How then can the clergy be in parlia- 
ment, if the bishops are taken away ? 
Barring the answer supposed to be 
given by the reformed house of com- 
mons, we assert that, thus it is, even in 
a practical point of view, that the bi- 
shops, though sitting in their own in- 
dividual rights, are at this day bound 
to serve, not for themselves only, but 
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for the estate they represent—the whole 
body of clergy of the church of England. 

«© Yet Lord Clarendon admits, that 
the presence ofthe bishops in the house 
of lords was not so essential that no 
act could pass without them.” It is 
certainly clear that a bill passed through 
the house of lords in the voluntary ab- 
sence, or in opposition to the votes, of 
all the bishops—being in minority to 
the temporal peers—is valid; as was 
exemplitied, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, in the voluntary absence of the 
lords spiritual in the instance of pass- 
ing through the house of lords what was 
vulgarly called ‘ The Reform -bill :’ 
and, on the other hand, it is equally 
clear, that a bill passed in the voluntary 
absence, or in opposition to the votes, 
of all the temporal peers— being in 
minority to the lords spiritual, is, as 
affects the voice of “ the principal 
members of the body politic,” the house 
of lords, conclusive.* But the legal 
presence of the bishops is so far essential 
that if they be not summoned, no act 
can be made to bind the state.t As 
well might you talk of holding a par- 
liament without the king, or without 
the lords temporal, or without the house 
of commons, as imagine that Lord Cla- 
rendon, or any other rational being, 
ever supposed that the /egal presence 
of the bishops was not absolutely and 
vitally essential to the very constitution 
of a parliament. 

‘‘ But their presence is thus essential 
on the historian’s principle, that the bi- 
shops constitute a distinct estate in par- 
liament. But the principle is false. If 
they did constitute a distinct estate, they 
must have a negative voice, as every 
other of the distinct estates have. Their 
having it not, shews that they are no 
such distinct estate.” 


What, here you are again! Who said 
distinct? But the assertion is false. 
Lord Clarendon having not the word, 
shews that these are so many distinct 
lies. Their having no distinct nega- 
tive voice, proves the truth of what we 
have hereinbefore quoted from Black- 
stone, ‘ that the lords spiritual and 
temporal intermix in their votes; and 
the majority of such intermixture joins 
both estates.” 


* Coke, Selden, Blackstone. 
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To the lords spiritual every lover of 
his country now looks up expecting, 
not occasional displays of oratory and 
learning merely, but firm and decided 
acts of defensive patriotism. It is not 
the mere possession of their sacred 
offices and venerable rights, not all 
their distinguished virtues, and all their 
transcendent talents, which are now 
sufficient to save either themselves or 
their country: they must act. They 
stand in the gap; from which any re- 
ceding, or any yielding to the uncon- 
stitutional attacks of a miserable and 
rotten ministry, will be the signal to 
the lords and masters of that ministry 
for springing a mine which will level 
the church of England itself to the 
dust. 

And let not the lords temporal lay 
the flattering unction to their souls, of 
the tenure of their own seats being 
worth a single straw, if the bishops 
are deprived of theirs. The right of 
the lords spiritual in the house of peers 
is, as we have already shewn, as clear 
as, far more ancient than, and more in 
accordance with, the genuine principles 
of the English constitution, than that 
of any temporal lord now sitting in 
parliament. The revolutionists of the 
present day are proceeding in precisely 
the same manner as their predecessors 
did, in the reign of Charles I.; and it 
would be found now, as it then was, 
notwithstanding the sacrifice ‘of the bi- 
shops, that “ the presence of the tem- 
poral peers in the great council of the 
kingdom is rendered unsafe and dis- 
honourable to themselves,” and preju- 
dicial to the due fulfilment of regicide 
and general anarchy; and they would 
get their mifttimus accordingly. In 
short, my lords— 

* I see, I see,” says the chancellor, 
with an ugly twitch of the proboscis— 
“IT see, I see, it comes to this:”— 

“ The bishops being put out of the 
house, whom will they lay the fault 
upon now? When the dog is beat out 
of the room, where will they lay the 
stink ?”’{ 

“ Ye hypocrites! ye can discern the 
face of the sky and of the earth ; but 
how is it that ye do not discern ¢his 
time?” 


t 2 Inst. 585; 4 Inst. 24, citing a multiplicity 
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